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PREFACE. 



O LANG, like eveiything else, changes much in the 
course of time ; and though but fifteen years 
have elapsed since this Dictionary was first introduced 
to the public, alterations have since then been many and 
frequent in the subject of which it treats. The first issue 
of a work of this kind is, too, ever beset with difficulties, 
and the compiler was always aware that, though 
under the circumstances of its production the book 
was an undoubted success, it necessarily lacked many 
of the elements which would make that success lasting, 
and cause the " Slang Dictionary" to be regarded as an 
authority and a work of reference not merely among 
the uneducated, but among people of cultivated tastes 
and inquiring minds. For though the vulgar use of 
the word Sl^M^applies to those words only which are 
used by the dangerous classes and the lowest grades of 
society, the term has in reality, and should have — as 
every one who has ever studied the subject knows — 
ji much wider significance. Bearing this in mind, the! 
original publisher of this Dictionary lost no opportunity! 
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of obtaining information of a useful kind, which could 
hardly find place in any other book of reference, with, 
the intention of eventually bringing; out an entirely new 
edition, in which all former errors should be corrected 
and all fresh meanings and new words find a place, 
ilis intention always was to give those words which 
arc familiar to all conversant with our colloquialisms 
and locutions, but which have hitlierto been connected 
with an unwritten tongue, a local habitation, and to 
produce a book which, in its way, would be as useful to 
students of philology, as well as to lovers of humai 
nature in all its phases, as any standard work in thi 
English language. The squeamishness which tries t 
ignore the existence of slang fails signally, for not onlj 
in the streets and the prisons, but at the bar, on tht 
bench, in the pulpit, and in the Houses of Parliament 
does slang make itsell heard, and, as the shortest anc 
safest means to an end, understood too. 

My predecessor, the original compiler, did not live t 
sec his wish become an actual fact ; and, failing him 
it devolved upon me to undertake the task of revisior 
and addition. How far this has been accomplished 
the curious reader who is possessed of a copy of each 
edition can best judge for himself by comparing anj 
couple of pages he may select. Of my own share it 
the work I wish to say nothing, as I have mainl) 
benefited by the labours of others ; but I may saj 
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that, when I undertook the position of editor of what, 
with the smallest possible stretch of fancy, may now be. 
called a new book, I had no idea that the alteration 
would be nearly so large or so manifest. However, as 
the work is now done, it will best speak for itself, 
and, as good wine needs.no bush, I will leave it, in all 
hope of their tenderness, to those readers who are best 
qualified to say how the task has been consummated. 

In conclusion, it is but fair for me to thank, as 
strongly as weak words will permit, those gentlemen 
who have in various ways assisted me. To two of 
them, who are well known in the world of literature, 
and who have not only aided me with advice, but have 
placed many new words and etymologies at my service, 
I am under particular obligation. With this I beg to 
subscribe myself, the reader's most obedient servant, 

The Editor. 

December 20t 1873. 

Note. — ^The reader will bear in mind that this is a Dictionary of modern 
Slang, — a list of colloquial words and phrases in present use, — whether of 
tncient or modem formation. Whenever Ancient is appended to a word, 
it means that the expression was in respectable use in or previous to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Old or Old English^ affixed to a word, signifies 
that it was in general use as a proper expression in or previous to the reign 
of Charles II. Old Cant indicates that the term was in use as a Cant 
w6rd during or before the same reign. 



The Publishers will be much obliged by the receipt of any cant, slang, or 
vulgar words not mentioned in the Dictionary, The probable origin, or 
etymology^ of any fashionable or unfashionable vulgarism^ will also bt 
ftceived with thanka 
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"Aii ridicuhus words make their Jlrsi entry into a language hy/amffiar/hmmi / 
dare net answer for these that they will not in time be looked nfon as a^rt e/tfli 
tongue."— Sfectatou. 

"Rabble-charming words, which carry so much wildfire wrapt »> in iAsit!^ 

South. 

** Slang derivations are generally indirect , taming nfon metaphor eutd 
allusions^ and other than direct etymological connexion. Such allusions and 
are essentially temporary or local; they rapidly pau out of the public mind: 
remains ^ while the key to its origin is lost.** 

"Many of these [slang] words and phrases are but serving their appreniiceskip^tM 
will eventually beconu the active strength qfour language,**— }A, T. Buckls. 
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THE HISTORY OF CANT, 

OR THB 

SECRET LANGUAGE OF VAGABONDS. 
'^ - 

CANT and Slang are universal and world-wide. By their 
means is often said in a sentence what would other- 
.^vise take an hour to express. Nearly every nation on 
the face of the globe, polite and barbarous, has its divi- 
sions and subdivisions of various ranks of society. These 
are necessarily of many kinds, stationary and wandering, 
civilized and uncivilized, respectable and disreputable, — 
those who have fixed abodes and avail themselves of the 
refinements of civilization, and those who go from place 
to place picking up a precarious livelihood by petty sales, 
begging, or theft.) This peculiarity is. to be observed amongst 
the heathen tribes of the southern hemisphere, as well 
as in the oldest and most refined countries of Europe. In 
South Africa, the naked and miserable Hottentots are pestered 
by the still more abject Sonquas; and it may be some satis- 
faction for us to know that our old enemies at the Cape, the 
Kaflirs, are troubled with a tribe of rascals called Ftngoes^-^^ 
the former term, we are informed by travellers, signifying 
beggars, and the latter wanderers and outcasts. In South 
America, and among the islands of the Pacific, matters are 
pMR/much the same. Sleek rascals, without much inclination 
Irds honesty, fatten, or rather fasten, like the insects in the 

us epigram, upon other rascals, who would be equally 
and fat but for their vagabond dependents. Luckily 

cspectabl« persons, bowev«r| vagabonds^ both at hom« 
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and abroad, generaUy show certam ootrard peculiandes \ 
distinguish them from ibe great mass of Uw-abiding people 
on vhom they sabsist. Obsovadon shows that the wandering 
nces aie remai^ble for an abnonnal devdopment of 
bones of the &ce, as the jaws, cheek-bones, fi:c, 
crowned, stubborn-shaped heads, quick, restless eyes,* i 
hands nen'ously itching to be dobg ; for their love of | 
bling ; for sensuali^ of all kinds ; and for theii use of a C 
language with which to conceal their designs and plunder 

The secret jargon, or rude speech, of the \-agabonds \ 
hang upon the Hottentots is termed Cuze-cat In Finland, I 
fellows who steal seal-skins, pick the pockets of bear-skin c 
coats, and talk cant, are lenced Lappes. In France, the si 
language of highiraymen, housebreakers, and pickpockets 
named Argot. The brigands and more romantic i 
Spain term their private tongue Gennania,t or Robbers' 
guage. Rothwalsch,! or foreign-beggar-talk, is synonj-mous wkh 
cant and thieves' talk in Germany. The \-ulgar dialect of Malu, 
and the Scala towns of the Le\-ant — imported into this counny 
and incorporated with English cant— is known as the Lingu 
Franca, or bastard Italian. And the crowds of lazy beggin 
that infest the streets of Naples and Rome, as well as the bo- 
gands of Pompeii, use a secret language tenned Gcrgo. In £» 
land, as we all know, it is called Cant — often improperly SIm^ 

Most nations, then, possess each a tongue, or series of tongws _ 
maybe, each based on the national language, by which not a ' 
thieves, beggars, and other outcasts communicate, but whici 
used more or less by all classes. There is hardly any c 
mnnily in this country, hardly any profession, but has its s 

slurp u Lyr 



• '* Swaims of vi^bonds, nhose eyes ^ 
SuSlfin't Simplfs and Surgtry, 1562. 

+ Probably from the Gipiie*. who were supposed li 
many into Spain. 

; From Reler, beggr, ragabond, and nu/ic^, foreign. . . 

of Gipty lungnaee inPott's Z^fwiwr w ^nrv/a anrf^jSTi, voL ii.. . 
1S44, The lUliincanl is called Foutbesque, nnd the Portuguese C^ 
See Flint iique-Miehel, DkHotiHairt d'ArgcH, Patb, 1856. 
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3 proficiency in this is the greatest desideratum of an a.spirant 
to the pleasures of Society, or the honours of literature and 
art. The formation of these secret tongues varies, of course, 
with the circumstances surrounding the speakers, A writer in 
Noles and Queries has well remarked that "the investigation of 
the origin and principles of cant and slang language opens a 
curious field of inquiry, replete with considerable interest to the 
philologist and the pliilosopher. It affords a remarkable in- 
stance of lingual contrivance, which, without the introduction of 
much arbitrary matter, has developed a sj'stem of communi- 
cating ideas, having all the advantages of a foreign language." 
' '"The terras Cant and Canting were probably derived from 
chaunt and chaimting, — the whining tone, or modulation of voice 
adopted by beggars, with intent to coax, wheedle, or cajole by 
pretensions of WTetchedness."' For tlie origin of the other 
application of the word Cant, pulpit hypocrisy, we are indebted 
to the Spedalor — " Cant is by some people derived from one 
Andrew £aat, who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister in 
some iUiierate part of Scotland, who, by exercise and use, had 
obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking in the pulpit in such 
a dialect that 'tis said he was understood by none but his own 
congregation, — and not by alt of tliem. Since Master Cant's 
time it has been understood in a larger sense, and sigoifies all 
exclamations, whinings, unusual tones, and, in fine, all praying 
and preaching like the unlearned of the Presbyterians." This 
anecdote is curious, though it is but fair to assume that the 
preacher's name was taken from his practice, rather than' that 
the practice was called after the preacher. As far as we arei 
concerned, however, in the present inquiry. Cant was derived[ 
Hhni chaunt, a beggar's whine ; "chaunting" being the recog- 
^B^ term amongst beggars to this day for begging orations 
^H^ street whinings ; and " chaunter," a street talker and 
^HB]h U still the term used by strollers and patterers. This 
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race is, however, nearly obsolele. The use of the word t 
amongst beggars, must certainly have commenced at a very 
early date, for we find " To canie, to speake," in Harraan's list 
of Rogues' Words in the year 1566 ; and Hairison about the 
same time,* in speaking of beggars and Gipsies, says, " they 
have devised a language among themselves which they name 
Canting, but others Pedlars' Frenche." 
Now, the word GaaL_iii_Ui,eld_sen5e, and^Slaugt- injls 
■ modeOia^Elication, although used by good writers and persons 
of education as s>Tionyms, arc in reality quite distinct and 
separate terms. Cant, apart from religious hypocrisy, refers to 
the old secret language of Gipsies, thieves, tramps, and beggars. 
Slang represents that evanescent language, ever changing with 
fashion and taste, which has principally come into vogue 
during the last seventy or eighty years, spoken by persons 111 
every grade of life, rich and poor, honest and dishoiiest.[ 
Cant is old ; Slang is always modem and ever changing. To 
illustrate tlie difference : a tliief in Cant language would term a, 
horse a " prancer" or a " prad ;" while in Slang, a nun of fashion 
would speak of it as a "bit of blood," a "spanker," or a "neat 
tit" A handkerchief, too, would be a " billy," a " foglc," or a 
" Kent rag," in the secret language of low characters ; viSsi 
amongst the modern folk who affect Slang, it would be called 
a " stook," a " wipe," a " fogle," or a " clouL" Cant was foirned 
for purposes of secrecy. Slang, though it has a tendency dw 
same way, is still often indulged in from a mild desire ti) ;ii)|ii3i 
familiar with life, gaiety, town-humour, and the tr:>,]i 

• Bfs^riflim o/Enslaiui, prefixed to^ Holinshed's Ckr.mi. :. . 

t TLe word iSang, as will be seen in the tbaplct upon 1 ' 
purely a Gipsy lerm, aJlhough nowadays it refers to low or 1 .1 
of any kind, other than cant. Skng and Gibbcriiih in the 1 ' 
are synonyinous ; but, as English aEoptiom, have mcaniiit'^ 
from that given to them in their orieiiuLl. 

J "The vulgar tongue consiils of Iwo part« ! the fni 
language; the second, those burlesque phrases, quaint all 11 
names for persons, things, and places, which, from Ioti^ 
usage, are made classical by prescription."— Grose's itni'nrr, 
Timgut, lit edition, 17S5, 
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names and street jokes of the day. Both Cant and Slang, we 
have before said, are often huddled together as synonyms ; 
but they are most certainly distinct, and as such should be 
used. 
To the Gipsies, beggars and thieves are in great measure 
' indebted for their Cant language. It is supposed that the 
Gipsies originally landed in this country early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. They were at first treated as conjurors and 
magicians, — ^indeed, they were hailed by the populace with as 
much applause as a company of English performers usually 
receives on arriving in a distant colony. They came here with 
all their old Eastern arts of palmistry and second-sight, with 
their factitious power of doubling money by incantation and 
burial, — shreds of pagan idolatry; and they brought with them, 
also, the dishonesty of the lower-caste Orientals, and the 
nomadic tastes they had acquired through centuries of wander- 
ing over nearly the whole of the then known globe. They 
possessed also a language quite distinct from anything that had 
been heard in England up till their advent ; they claimed the 
tide of Egyptians, and as such, when their thievish propensities 
became a public nuisance, were cautioned and proscribed in a 
royal proclamation by Henry VIII.** The Gipsies were not 
long in the country before they foimd native imitators ; and 
indeed the imitation is much more frequently found nowadays, 
in the ranks of the so-called Gipsies, than is the genuine article. 
Vagabondism is peculiarly catching, and the idle, the vagrant, 
and the criminal soon caught the idea from the Gipsies, and 
^ klfned from them to tramp, sleep under hedges and trees, tell 
L»..fMiune8, and find lost property for a consideration — frequently, 
■ 4^^ saying runs, having found it themselves before it was 
Pt They also learned the value and application of a secret 
Mlgne ; indeed, with the Gipsies came in all the accompani- 
Jttnts of maunding and imposture, except thieving and begging, 



• <«OatlandUh people calling themselves Egyptians." — 153a 
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nliich were well knowa in this countiy, and perhaps in every 
other, long before visitors had an opportunity of teaching 
them. 

Haraian, in 1566, wrote a singular, not to say droll, book, 
entitled, A Caveat for cgtnmm Cvrstters, vulgarly called Vaga- 
bones, newly augmented and inlarged, wherein the history and 
various descriptions of rogues and vagabonds are given, together 
with their canting tongue. This book, the earliest of the kind, 
gives the singular fact that within a dozen years after the landing 
of the Gipsies, companies of English vagrants were formed, 
places of meeting appointed, districts for plunder and 
operations marked out, and rules agreed to for their 
management. In some cases Gipsies joined the English gangs ; 
in others, English vagrants joined the Gipsies. The fellowship 
was found convenient and profitable, as both parlies were aliens 
to ihe laws and customs of the country, liiing in a great mea- 
sure in the open air, apart from the lawful public, and often 
meeting each other on the same by-path, or in the same retired 
valley ; but seldom iniermarrj-ing or entirely adopting each 
other's habits, ' The common people, too, soon began to con- 
sider them as of one family, — all rogues, and from Egj-pL This 
superstition must have been very firmly imbedded, for it is still 
current. The secret language spoken by the Gipsies, principally 
Hindoo, and extremely barbarous to English ears, was found 
incomprehensible and very difficult to learn. The Gipsies 
naturally found a similar difficulty witli the English language; 
A rude, rough, and singular, but under the circumstances not 
unnatural, compromise was made, and a mixture of Gipsy, old 
English, newly-coined words, and cribbings from any fordp^, 
and therefore secret, language, mixed and jumbled togel" 
formed what has ever since beerrtnown" as fKe Canting 
guage, or Pedlar's French ; or, during the past centuiy, 
Giles's Greek. 

I Such was die origin of Cant ; and in illustration of 
blending with the Gipsy or Cingari tongue, we are enablei 
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.give the accompanying list of Gipsy, and often Hindoo, words, 
with, in many instances, their English representatives : — 

/ Gipsy. English, 

Bamboozle, to perplex or mis- BambOOZle, to delude, cheat, or 
lead by hiding. Modem Gipsy, make a fool of any one. 

Bosh, rubbish, nonsense, offal. Bosh, stupidity, foolishness. 
Gipsy and Persian, 

Cheese, thing or article, " That's Cheese, or cheesy, a first-rate or 
the CHEESE,^ or thing. Gipsy and very good article. 
Hindoo, 

Chive, the tongue. Gipsy, Chive, or chivey, a shout. To 

CHIVEY, to hunt down with shouts. 
Cuts, a gold coin. Danuhian Couter, a sovereign, twenty shil- 
Gipsy, lings. 

Dade, or Dadi, a father. Gipsy, Daddy, nursery term for father. (*) 
Distarabin, a prison. Gipsy. Sturabin, a prison. 

Gad, or Gadsi, a wife. Gipsy. Gad, a female scold ; a woman who 

tramps over the country with a 
beggar or hawker. 

Gibberish, the language of Gip- Gibberish, rapid and unmeaning 

sies, synon3rmous with Slang. speech. 

Gipsy, 
Isohur, ScHUR, or Chur, a thief. Cur, a mean or dishonest man.(*) 

Gipsy and Hindoo, 

Lab, a word. Gipsy, LobS, words. 

Lowe, or LoWR, money. Gipsy IiOWre, money. Ancient Cant, 
and IVaUacAian, 

Mami, a grandmother. Gipsy, Mammy, or Mamma, a mother, 

formerly sometimes used for 
grandmother. (*) 

Hang, or Mauno, to beg. Gipsy Maund, to b^. 
and Hindoo, 

Mort, a free woman, — one for Mot, a prostitute. 

common use amongst the male 

Gipsies, so appointed by Gipsy 

custom. Gipsy, 
Mn, the mouth. Gipsy and Hindoo, Sioo, or MUN, the mouth. 



* In those instances indicated by a (*), it is doubtful whether we are 
• indebted to the Gipsies for the terms. Dad, in Welsh, also signifies a 
I "jisLther. Cur is stated to be a mere term of reproach, like Dog, which 
'* \vL all European languages has been applied in an abusive sense. Obj ce- 
lt tions may also be raised against Gad, Maund, and many other of these 
Parallels. We have, however, no wish to present them as infallible ; our 
ea is merely to call the reader's attention to the undoubted similarity 
(tween both the sound and the sense in most examples. 

C 
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, Mull, lo spoil or destrojr. Ci^sy. 
^Pal,abiollicr. Gifry. 

Feme, water. Cipiy. Hindoo, 

Big, a performance, Gipsy. 
Boman7) speech or limguage. 

Spanish Gipsy. 
Borne, or KoMH, a man. Gip^ 

and Coptic. 



oman. Gipsy. 
Bl&ng, the language spoken by 

Gipsies. Gipsy. 
7awa.O, little. Cipty. 
Tschib, or JiBB, the tongue. 

Cipiy and Hiidtio. 



Hull, to spoil, or bunglc.(*) ^H 
Pol, a pomcr, or relation. ^^| 

Farney, rain. ^H 

Rig, a frolic, or "spree." 
Homany, the Gipsy kngunge. 

Eum. a good man, or thing. In ihe 
Kobberr languagE of Spain (parlly 
Gipsy), Kuu bignities a harlot. 

Bum7, a good woman or girl. 

Slang, low, t-ulgar, unauihorircd 
language. 

Tanny, Teenv, little. 
Jibb, the tongue; jABBtR,* quick- 
tongucd, or XasX l^ilk. 

Here, then, we have the remarkable fact of at Iea-<it a few 
wurds of pure Gipsy origin going the round of Europe, passing 
into this country before the Reformation, and coming down to 
us lliTough numerous generations purely by the mouths of the 
pcople7~Tfiey Tiave seldom been n-ritten or used in books, 
and it is simply as vulgarisms that they have reached us. Only 
a few are now Cant, and some are household words. The 
word jockey, as applied lo a dealer or rider of horses, came 
from the Gipsy, and means in that language a whip. The 
word, used as a verb, is an instance of modem slang grown 
out of the ancient. Our standard dictionaries give, of course, 
none but conjectural etymologies. Another word, bamboozle, 
has been a sore difficulty with lexicographers. It is not in tlie 
old dictionaries, although it is extensively used in familiar or 
popular language for the last two centuries ; and is, in fact, the 
very kind of word that such writers as Swift, Butler, L"Estrange, 
and Arbuthnot would pick out at once as a telling and mosl 
serviceable term. It is, as we have seen, from the Gipsy ; and 
here we must state that it was Boucher who (irst drew attention 
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to the fact, although in his remarks on the dusky tor.giie he 
has made an evident mistake by concluding it to be identical 
with its offspring, Cant Other parallel instances, with but 
slight variations from the old Gipsy meanings, might be men- 
tioned ; but sufficient examples have been adduced to show 
that Marsden, a great Oriental scholar in the last century, 
when he declared before the Society of Antiquaries that the 
Cant of English thieves and beggars had nothing to do with 
the language spoken by the despised Gipsies, was in error. 
Had the Gipsy tongue been anal)-sed and committed to writing 
three centuries ago, there is every probability that many scores 
of words now in common use could be at once traced to its 
source, having been adopted as our language has developed 
towards its present shape through many varied paths. Instances 
continually occur nowadays of street vulgarisms ascending to 
the drawing-rooms of respectable society. ^Vho, then, can 
doubt that the Gipsy-vagabond alliance of three centuries ago 
has contributed its quota of common words to popular 
speech ? 

Thomas Moore, in a humorous little book, Tom Crib's 
Memorial to Congress, i8 19, says, "The Gipsy bnguage, with 
the exception of such terms as relate to their own peculiar 
customs, diflfers but little from the regular Flash or Cant lan- 
guage." But this was magnif3dng the importance of the 
alliance. Moore, we should think, knew nothing of the Gipsy 
tongue other than the few Cant words put into the mouths of 
the beggars in Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedy of the Bexar's 
Bush, and Ben Jonson's Masque of the Gipsies Metamorphosed , 
— hence his confounding Cant with Gipsy speech, and appealing 
to the Glossary of Cant for so-called " Gipsy " words at the end 
of the Life of Bamfylde Moore Carew, to bear him out in his 
assertion. Still his remark bears much truth, and proof of this 
would have been found long ago if any scholar had taken the 
trouble to examine the " barbarous jargon of Cant," and to 
have compared it with Gipsy speech. George Borrow, in his 

c a 




Account of the Gipsies in Spain, llius eloquently concludes 
second volume ; speaking of the connexion of the Gipsies with 
Europeans, he says: — "Vet from this temporary associa^on 
were produced two results ; European fraud became sharpened 
by coming into contact with Asiatic craft ; whilst European 
tongues, by imperceptible degrees, bocarae recruited with various 
words (some of them «'onderfully expressive), many of which 
have long been stumbling-blocks to the philologist, who, whilst 
stigmatizing them as words of mere vulgar invention, or of 
unknown origin, has been far from dreaming that a little more 
research or reflection would have proved their aBinity to the 
Sclavonic, Persian, or Romaic, or perhaps to the mysterious 
object of his veneration, the Sanscrit, the sacred tongue of the 
jialm-covered regions of Iiid ; words originally introduced into 
Europe by objects too miserable to occupy for a moment his 
lettered aitentioa— the despised denizens of the lenls 
Roma." These words might with very little alteration 
aticribed to the subject of which this volume is supposi 
indeed hoped — to be a handbook. 

But the Gipsies, Iheir speech, their character — bad enotif 
as all the world testifies, but yet not devoid of redeeming 
qualities — their history, and their religious belief, have been 
totB.Ily disregarded, and their poor persons buffeted and jostled 
about until it is a wonder that any trace of origin or nati( 
speech remains. On the Continent they received better atl 
lion at the hands of learned men. Tlieir language was 
down in writing and examined, their history was traced, 
their extraordinary customs and practice of living in the 
air, and eating raw, and often putrid meat, were explaii 
They ate reptiles and told fortunes because they had leaml 
do BO through iheir forefathers centuries back in Hindoi 
and they devoured carrion because the Hindoo provcti 
" That which God kills is better than that killed by man 

leit by a yoiivig Gipsy to Cnilib, * 
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Still in their remembrance. This is the sort of proverb, we 
should imagine, that would hardly commend itself to any one 
who had not an unnatural and ghoule-like teftdency anxious for 
full development. Grellman, a learned German, was their 
principal historian, and to him, and those who have followed 
him, we are almost entirely indebted for the little we know of 
their language. The first European settlement of the Gipsies 
was in the provinces adjoining the Danube, Moldau and 
Theiss, where M. Cogalniceano, in his Essai stir les Cigains de 
la Afoida- Valachie^ estimates them at 200,000. Not a few of 
our ancient and modem Cant and Slang terms are Wallachian 
and Greek words, picked up by these wanderers from the East, 
and added to their common stock. 

Gipsy, then, started, and was partially merged into Cant ; 
and the old story told by Harrison and others, that the first in- 
ventor of canting was hanged for his pains, would seem to be a 
humorous invention, for jargon as it is, it was doubtless of 
gradual formation, like all other languages or systems of speech. 
Most of the modem Gipsies know the old Cant words as well 
as their own tongue — or rather what remains of it As Borrow 
says, "The dialect of the English Gipsies is mixed with 
English words."* Those of the tribe who frequent fairs, and 
mix with English tramps, readily learn the new words, as they 
are adopted by what Haraian calls "the fraternity of vaga- 
bonds." Indeed, the old Cant is a common language to 
the vagrants of many descriptions and every possible origin 
who are scattered over the British Isles. 

English Cant has its mutabilities like every other system of 
speech, and is considerably altered since the first dictionary was 
compiled by Harman in 1 566. A great mafiy words are un- 
known in the present tramps' and thieves' vernacular. Some of 
them, however, still bear their old definitions, while others 
have adopted fresh meanings. " Abraham-man" is yet seen in 



• Gipsies in S/ain, vol. i. p. 18. 
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our modern "sham Abraham," or," play the old soldier" — i 
to feign sickness or distress. "Autum" is still a church 
chapel amongst Gipsies ; and " beck," a constable, is our 
modern Cant and Slang " beak," once a policeman, but now a 
magistrate. " Bene," or " bone," stands for good in Seven Dials 
and the back streets of Westminster; and "bowse" is our 
modem " booze," to drink or fuddle. A " bowsing ken" was the 
old Cant term for a public-house ; and " boozing ken," in modem 
Cant, has precisely the same meaning. Therein little doubt, 
though, that the pronunciations were always as they are now, so 
far at least as these t(vo instances are concerned. " Cassan" 
is both old and modern Cant for cheese ; the same may be said 
of " chattes," or " chatts," the gallows. " Cofe," or " cove," is stilt 
a vulgar synonym for a man. " Dudes" was Cant for clothes ; 
we now say " duds." "Flag" is still a fourpenny-piece ; and 
" fylche" means to rob. " Ken" is a house, and " lick" 
means to thrash ; '" prancer" is yet known ainongst rogues 
a horse ; and to " prig," amongst high and low, 
Three centuries ago, if one beggar said anphing disagreeabl* 
another, the person annoyed would say, " Stow you," or 
your peace ; low people now say, " Slow it," equivalent to 
quieL" There is, so far as the Slang goes, no actual diflerencei 
the use of these phrases, the variation being in the pronoui 
in fact, in the direction. " Trine" is stil! to hang ; " ' 
yet stands for a penny. And many other words, as will be 
in the Dictionary, still retain their ancient meaning. 

As specimens of those wofds which have altered their ori| 
Cant signification, may be instanced "chete," now written 
" Chete" was in ancient Cant what chop is in the Canton-Ci 
— an almost inseparable adjuncL Everything was tenni 
"chele," and qualified by a substantive-adjective, which sh( 
what kind of a " chele" was meant ; for instance, " craal 
chetes" were teeth ; a " moffling-chete," was a napkin 
" lopping-chele," was the gallows, and a " grunt ing-chete," 
a pi^. Cheat nowadays means to cozen or defraud, and 
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cographers have tortured etymology for an original — but without 
success. Escheats and escheatours have been named, but with 
great doubts \ indeed, Stevens, the learned commentator on 
Shakspeare, acknowledged that he " did not recollect to have 
met with the word cheat in our ancient writers."* Cheat, 
to defraud, then, is no other than an old Cant term somewhat 
altered in its meanmg,t and as such it should be described in 
the next etymological dictionary. Another instance of a 
change in the meaning of the old Cant, but the retention of 
the word, is seen in "cly," formerly to take or steal, now a 
pocket; and with the remembrance of a certain class of low 
characters, a curious connexion between the two meanings is 
discovered. " Make" was a halfpenny : we now say " mag," — 
" make" being modem Cant for getting money by any possible 
means, their apophthegm being — " Get money the best way you 
can, but mdke it somehow " " Milling" stood for stealing ; it ulti- 
mately became a pugilistic term, and then faded into nothing- 
ness, " the cove wot loves a mill," being a thing of the past. 
" Nab" was a head, — ^low people now say "nob," the former 
meaning, in modem Cant, to steal or seize. " Pek" was meat, 
— ^we still say " peckish," when hungry. " Peckish" is though 
more likely to be derived from the action of birds when eating, 
as all slang has its origin in metaphor. "Prygges, dronken 
Tinkers or beastly people," as old Harman wrote, would scarcely 
be imderstood now; a "prig," in the 19th century, is a pick- 
pocket or thief. He is also a mean, contemptible little 
"cuss," who is not, as a rule, found in low hfe, but who 
could be veiy well spared from that of the middle and upper 
classes. " Quier," or " queer," like cheat, was a very common 
prefix, and meant bad or wicked, — it now means odd, curious, 
or strange ; but to the ancient Cant we are possibly indebted 



* Shaks. Henry /F., part ii. act ii. scene 4> 
t It is but fair to imagine that cheat ultimately became synonymous with 
"fraud," when we remember that it was one of the most common words of 
the greatest class of impostors in the country. 
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for the word, which etymologists should remember.* " Rome," 
or " rum/* formerly meant good, or of the first quality, and was 
extensively used like cheat and queer, — indeed as an adjective 
it was the opposite of the latter. " Rum" now means curious, 
and is synonymous with queer; thus, — "rummy old bloke," or 
a " queer old man." Here again we see the origin of an 
cvery-day word, scouted by lexicographers and snubbed by 
respectable persons, but still a word of frequent and popular 
use. " Yannam " meant bread ; " pannum" is the word now. 
Other instances could be pointed out, but they will be observed 
in the Dictionary. 

Several words are entirely obsolete. " Alybbeg" no longer 
means a bed, nor " askew" a cup. " Booget,*'t nowadays, 
would not be understood for a basket; neither would "gan" 
pass current for mouth. " FuUams" was the old Cant term 
for false or loaded dice, and although used by Shakspeare in 
this sense, is now unknown and obsolete. Indeed, as Moore 
somewhere remarks, the present Greeks of St Giles's them- 
selves would be thoroughly puzzled by many of the ancient 
canting songs, — taking, for example, the first verse of an old 
favourite — 

" Bing out, bien Morts, and toure and toure, 
Bing out, bien Morts, and toure ; 
For all your duds are bing'd awast ; 
The bien cove hath the loure.** t 

But perhaps we cannot do better than present to the reader 



• We arc aware that more than one eminent philologist states that the 
origin of ** queer" is seen in the German qu^r^ crooked,— hence strange and 
abnormal. WTiile agreeing with this etymology, we have reason to believe 
that the word was first used in this country in a Cant sense. 

t Boogct properly signifies a leathern wallet, and is probably derived 
from the lino JuUin^ bulga. A tinker's budget is from the same source. 

X Which, freely translated into modem Slang, might read— especially to 
tliot»c who know the manners and customs of the Dialitcs— tlius : 

•* Good girls, go out, and look about, 
Good girls, go out anil see ; 
For every clout isAip the spout. 
The bloke's gone on the spree." 
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at once an entire copy of the first Canting Dictionary ever 
compiled. As before mentioned, it was the work of one 
Thomas Harman, who lived in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Some writers have remarked that Decker* was the first to 
compile a dictionary of the vagabonds* tongue ; whilst Borrowf 
and Moore stated that Richard Head performed that service 
in his Life of an Efiglish RoguCy published in the year 1680. 
All these statements are equally incorrect, for the first attempt 
was made more than a century before the latter work was 
issued. The quaint spelling and old-fashioned phraseology are 
preserved, and the initiated will quickly recognise many vulgar 
street words as old acquaintances dressed in antique garb. { 

AbrahAm-men be those that fayn themselves to have beene mad, and 

have bene kept either in Bethelem, or in some other pryson a good 

time. 
Alybbeg, a bedde. 
Askew, acuppe. 
Auteniy a churche. 

Autem mortes, married women as chaste as a cowe. 
Baudye baskets bee women who goe with baskets and capcases on 

their armes, wherein thev have laces, pinncs, nedles, whyte inkel, and 

round sylke gyrdels of all colours. 
Beck [Beak, a magistrate], a constable. 

Belly-chete, apron. 

Bene, good. Benar, better. 
Benship, very good. 
Bleting chete, a calfe or sheepc. 
Booget, a travelling tinker's baskete. 
Borde, a shilling. 

Boung, a pursfe. {FrUsiCy pong ; Wallachian, punga.] The oldest 
form of this word is in Ulphilas, puggs ; it exists also in the Creek, 

Bowse, drink. 

* Who wrote about the year 16 10. 

t Gipsies in S/ain^ vol. i. p. 18. Borrow further commits himself by 

remarking that ** Head's Vocabulary has always been accepted as the 

speech of the English Gipsies." Nothing of the kind. Head professed to 

have lived with the Gipsies, but in reality filched his words from Decker 

and Brome. . . 

t The modem meanings of a few of the old Cant words are given wilhm 

brackets. 
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Bowsing kan, an alehouse. 

Bufe [Buffer, a manj, a do^e. 

Bynge a waete [Avnsl, get out of the way], go you hencei 

Cackling chetO, a. cuke [cock], or capoji. 

CBS&aa [Unssam], cheese. 

Ca.ater8 [Castor, a Imt], a cloike. 

Catetll, ■' the vpriyht Cofe rfifdh t 



nisprii: 



../.■M]. 



Ihc Rogc" [probably a iTiovlt 



ChattoB. the gi 

Ohete [see what has been previously said about ihis word.] 
Cly [a pocket], to take, receive, or have. 
Cofa [cove], a person. 
Commission [mish^ a shitt. 
Counterfet eranke, tliese ihat do counterfet the Craiilie be j , 
knaves and yonge harlols, thai deeply dissemble the fnlling sickneai 
Cranke [cranky, foolish], falling evil [or wasting sickness]. 

Craaliiiig chetos, teeth. 
CutTen, a nunne. [A t"'/ in Ncnthumberland aad Scotland signiGerl 
I«LT or aH-kward fellow,] ■■ 

Darkemana, ihe nighi. 
Dell, ayongc wench. 
DOWHO B VylO, the counlrc 
Doak, to deflower. 
Doxes, harlots. 
SFawera, hoscn. 

Dudes [or duds], clothes. 
Fambles, handes. 
Fambling eheta, a ring o 
Flags, oe'^ai' 

Prater, a beggar ivylh a false paper. 
Freshe water mariners, the 



a robber. 



in the sea ;— their .shippcs 
S.alisbnry. 
Fylche, lo robbe : Fykh-n 
Gage, a quart pol. 
Oan, a moulh. 

Gentry COfe, a noble or gentle man. 
Gentry oofes ken. a nnble or gcmle i 
Gentry mort. a noble or gentle womnt 
Gerry, excrement. 

Glaayera, eyes. 
Glymmar, fyer. 
Grannam, come. 
Qruntiug cheta, a pygg*' 



; kind of catcrpiller? eounlerfcl z^tA 
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Gyb, a writing. 
Gyger [jigger], a dore. 

Hearing chetes, eares. 

JarkOi a seale. 

Jarkeman, one who makes writings and sets seales for [counterfeit] 
licences and passports. 

Ken, a house, 

Kynchen CO [or cove], a young boye trained up like a "Kynching 
Morte. ' ' [From the German diminutive, Kindschm . ] 

Kynching morte, is a little gyrle, carried at their mother's backc in a 
shte, or sheete, who brings them up sauagely. 

Iiag, water. 

Lag of dudes, a bucke [or basket] of clothes. 

IJage, to washe. 

Lap, butter mylke, or whey. 

Lightmans, the day. 

Lowing chete, a cowe. 

IiOwre, money. [From the Wallachian Gipsy word LOVVE, coined money 
See M. Cogalniceano's £ssai sur Us Ci gains de la Moldo- Valachie.^ 

Lubbares, — "sturdy Lubbarcs," country bumpkins, or men of a low 
degree. 

Lyb-beg, a hed. 
Lycke [lick], to beate. 
Lyp, to lie down. 
Lypken, a house to lye in. 
' Make [mag], a halfpenny. 

Margeri prater, a hen. 

Milling, to steale [by scnMng a child in at a window]. 
Moffling chete, a napkin. 
Mortes [mots], harlots. 
Myll, to robbe. 

Mynt, gold. 

Nab [nob], a heade. 

Nabchet, a hat or cap. 

Nase, dronken. 

Nosegent, a nunne. 

Fallyard, a bome beggar [v/ho counterfeits sickness, or incurable sores. 

They are mostly Welshmen, Harman says.] 
Param, mylke. 
Patrice, a priest 
PatricOS kinchen, a pygge. [A satirical hit at the church, patrico 

meaning a parson or priest, and kinchen his little boy orgiri.] 

Pek, meat. 
PoppelarB, porrage. 
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Prat, n liullockc. [This word has its equintleat id modem slang.] 

Pratling ohete. n toung. 

Prauuoer. a Uurse. 

Frigger of prnuncers be hone-stealcrs, far to pnggc signiHelli 
Iheit laiinuinje lo iiEalc, and a I'RAUNCer is a horse, so being put 
loffelhur, the ni.ilii:r was playn. [Thus writes old Thomas Harmnn, 
wha coacludes his description of this order of "pryggers," by very 
qoktl; njring, " I had the best getditig stolen out of my posiim, that 
I had unoni^st others, whyle this book was first a-piinting."] 

PTBSOB, Jruiik«D linltcrs, or bcAsily people. 

Quacking oheU, a drake or duck. 

QoaromeB, a body. 

Quier (4ue<.'r], badde. \Sa aiUf.] 

Quler Cllffln, the justice of peace. 

Quyer crampringeB, boltci ur fc 

Qliyer kyn, a pryson house. 

Rod Bbanka, a drake or ducke. 

Roger, a goose. 

&0II16. guoile [now curiou!, noted, i 
llie nioilem orlliography]. 

Rome bouse [rum booae], wyne, , 
canldii voniitig on il Tor the first time, and 

Borne mort, the Queene [Eliiabeih]. 

Rome vyle [Kum-ville], London. 

RlLff p60k, bak.en [short bread, common in i 

Bufi^ans, llic wood or bushes. 

Salomon, an aUi;r or masse. 

Skypper, a bame. 

Slate, a alieele or sheles. 

Smelling cbete, 

Smelling cheie. 

Snowt fayro [saii 

Stall [lo initiale beggar or rogue inlo the rights and privileges of, 
canting order. Harmnn relates that when an upright inan, oriii'"'" 
(int'class rogue, "mete any beggar, whether he be sturdy or imi 
he will demondof him whether ever he was 'stalled to the toge/u 
ir he say he was, he will know of whom, nnd his name yc stalled 
AikI if be be not learnedly able to shew him the whole circumsl 
thereof, he will spoylc him of his money, either ut his best gamienl, iT 
it be worth any money, and hnue him to the bowsine-ken : which 1^ 
to some typling house next adjoyninge, and laylh there to gage the 
best thine that he hath for twenty pence or two shillings : this man 
obeyeth lor leare of beatinge. llten dooth this upright man call for & 
gage of bowse, which b a quatle jxitte of drink, andpowres llie same 
vpon his peld pale, adding these wonls,— 1, C./'., dostalle thee, (f./l, 
to the Koge, aud that from henceforth it shall be lawfuU *" — '• — " 



I 




n who has a prelly face 



,o aske or bcgge for thi liuing in al plaix. 
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Stampers, shoes. 
Stampes, legges. 

Stailling ken, a house that will receyue stollen wares. 

Stawlinge kens, tippling-houses. 

stow you [stow it], hold your peace. 

Strike, tosteale. 

Str^mmell, strawe. 

Swadder, or pedler [a man who hawks goods]. 

The high pad, the highway. 

The ruffian ely thee, the devil take thee. 

Togemans [tog], cloake. 

Togman, a coate. 

To bowse, to drinke. 

To cant, to speake. 

To ely the gerke, to be whipped. 

To oouch a hogshead, to lie down and slepe. 

To cut bene Whyddes, to speake or give good words. 

To cut benle, to speak gentle. 

To CUtte, to say. 

To CUtt^ quyer whyddes, to giue cuil words or euil language. 

To dup ye g^ger [jigger], to open the dore. 

To fyiche, to robbe. 

To heue a bough, to robbe or rifle a boweth [booth]. 

To inaunde, to aske or require. 

To mill a ken, to robbe a house. 

Tonygle [coition]. 

To nyp a boung, [nip, to steal], to cut a purse. 

To skower the orampringes, to wearc boltes or fetters. 

To stall, to make or ordain. 

To the ruffian, to the Devil. 

To towre, to see. 

Tryning, hanging. 

Tyb of the butery, a goose. 

WaUdLng morte, womene [who pass for widows]. 

Wapping [coition], 

Whyddes, wordes. 

Wyn, a penny. [A correspondent of Notes and Queries suggests the con- 
nexion of this word with the Welsh, owyn, white— />., the while 
silver penny. See other examples under Blunt, in the Dictionary ; 
cf. also the Armoncan, ** gwennek," a penny.] 

Tannam, bread. 

Turning attention more to the Cant of modem times, in con- 
nexion with the old, it will be found that words have been 
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drawn into the thieves* vocabulary from every conceivable 
source. Harder in&equent words, vulgarly lemied "crack-jaw," 
i.r " jaw-breakers," were very often used and considered as Caiit 
ti-rms. And here it should be tneodoned that at the present 
iliiy the most inconsistent and far-fetched terms are often used 
fur secret purposes, when they are known to be cavLire to llie 
million. It is strange thai such words as incongruous, insipid, 
interloper, intriguing, iiidecorum, forestall, equip, hush, grappk, 
&c,, S;c., were current Cant words a centur>- and a half ago, if ive 
are lo judge by the Dictionary of Canting Words at the end of 
lioichus and Venus," \iii. It is but fair, however, lo assume 
that the compiler of the dictionary was but trading on the de- 
mand for Cant phrases, and was humbugging his readers. The 
terms are inserted not as jokes or squibs, but as selections from 
the veritable pocket dictionaries of the Jack Sheppards and 
Dick Turpins of the day. If they were safely used as unknown 
and cabalistic terms amongst the commonalty, the fact would 
form a very curious illusiraiion of tlie ignorance of our poor an- 
cestors ; but it would be unfair and, indeed, idiotic to assume 
this without much stronger proof than the book in question gives 
of itself. 

Amongst those Cant words which have either altered iheir 
meanings, or have become extinct, may be cited lady, formerly 
the Cant for "a very crooked, deformed, and ill-shapun 
woman ;"t and Harman, " a pair of stocks, or a constable." The 
former is a pleasant piece of sarcasm, whilst the latter indicates 
a singular method of revenge, or else of satire. Harman was 
the first author who specially wrote against English vagabond;, 
and for his trouble his name, we are told, became synonymous 


* This is 1 curious vulume, and b worth from one to In'o guineas. Tiie 
Canling Uitlioiiary nas afli/rwiirJs reprinted, n-oid forwonl, «ith Ihr lillf 
tATiuStitmdrtViDklimmry, in 1751. It was originiUly published, wUlt- 
ow date, about Ibe year ir"o,byB. E., under \\k \Jl\^ at A Vktmmy if 
tiu Canting Crew. 

t BiKchm and K«(u,— 1737. ^^^ 
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Apart from ihe Gipsy element, we find ihnt Cant abounds 
in terms from foreign languages, and that it exhibits signs of a 
growth similar lo that of most recognised and completely-formed 
tongues,— the gathering of words from foreign sources. In 
Ihe reign of Elizabeth and of King James I., several Dutch, 
Flemish, and Spanish words were introduced by soldiers who 
had served in tlie Low Countries and sailors who had re- 
lumed from the Spanish Main, who, like "mine ancient 
Pistol," were fond of garnishing their speech with out- 
landish phrases. Many of these were soon pioked up and 
adopted by vagabonds and tramps in their Cant langu^e. 
The Anglo-Nomian and the Anglo-Saxon, the Scotch, the 
French, the Italian, and even the classic languages of ancient 
Itily and Greece, besides the various provincial dialects of 
England, have contributed lo its list of words. Indeed, as has 
been remarked, English Cant seems to be formed on the same 
basis as the Argot of the French and the Roth-Sprach of the 
Germans — partly melaphorical, and partly by the introdnction 
of such corrupted foreign terms as are hkely lo be tmknown to 
the society amid which the Cant speakers exist. Argot is ihe 
London thieves' word for their secret language ; it is, of course, 
60m the French, but that matters not, so long as it is incompre- 

I' kensible to the police and the mob, " Booze," or " bouse," is 
lupposed to come from the Dutch buysfn, though the word has 

■t>een in use in England for some hundreds of years. "Domine," 
B parson, is from the Spanish. " Donna and feeles," a woman ' 
tad children, is from the Latin ; and " don," a clever fallow, 
\ been filched from the Lingua Franca, or bastard Italian, 
tithough it sounds like an odd mixture of Spanish and French ; 
rtiilst " duds," the vulgar term for clothes, may have been pil- 
red either from the Gaelic or the Dutch. " Feele," a daughter, 
rom tlic French ; and " frow," a girl or wife, from the German — 
E common tramps' terms. So are "gent," silver, from ihe 
French argmt; and "vial," a country tovm, also from the 
" Horrid-hom," a fool, is believed to be from the 
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Krsc ; and " gloak," a man, from the Scotch. As sUled before, 
ihe dictionary will supply numerous other ioslances. 

The Cehic languages have contributed many Cant and 
vulgar words to our popular vocabulary. These have come to 
us through the Gaelic and Irish languages, so closely allied in 
Ibeir material as to be merely dialects of a primitive common 
tongue. This element may arise from the Celtic portion of our 
population, which, from its position as slaves or servants to its 
ancient conquerors, has contributed so largely to the lowest 
class of the community, therefore to our Slang, provincial, 
or colloquial words ; or it may be an imporUlion from Irish 
immigrants, who have contributed their fair proportioa to our 
criminal stock. 

There is one source, however, of secret street terras which in 
the first edition of this work was entirely overlooked, — indeed, 
It was unknown to the original compiler until pointed out by a 
correspondent, — tlie Lingua Franca, or bastard Italian, spoken 
at Genoa, Trieste, Malta, Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
and all Mediterranean seaport towns. The ingredients of this 
imported Cant are, as its name denotes, many. Its foundation 
IS Italian, with a mixture of modem Greek, Gennan (from the 
Austrian ports), Spanish, Turkish, and French. It lias been 
introduced to the notice of the London wandering tribes by the 
sailors, foreign and English, who trade to and from the Medi- 
terranean seaports, but it must not be confounded with the 
mixture of Irish, English, and Italian spoken in neighbourhoods 
like Saf&on Hill and Leather Lane, which are thronged with 
swarms of organ-grinders from ail parts of Italy, and makers of 
images from Rome and Florence, — all of whom, in these dense 
thoroughfares, mingle with our lower orders. It would occupy 
too much space here to give a list of the words used in either 
of these Babel-like tongues, especially as the princijial of them 
are noted in the dictionary. 

"There are several Hebrew terms in our Cant language, 
obtained, it would oppciir, from the intercourse of the lhi«yes 
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with the Jew fences (receivers of stolen goods); many of the Cant 
terms, again, are Sanscrit, got from the Gipsies ; many Latin, got 
by the beggars from the Catholic prayers before the Reformation ; 
and many again, Italian, got from the wandering musicians 
and others ; indeed, the showmen have but lately introduced a 
number of Italian phrases into their Cant language."* The 
Hindostanee also contributes several words, and these have 
been introduced by the Lascar sailors, who come over here in 
the East Indiamen, ind often lodge during their stay in the low 
tramps' houses at the East-end of London. Speaking of the 
learned tongues, it may be mentioned that, precarious and 
abandoned as the vagabonds* existence is, many persons 
of classical or refined education have from time to time joined 
the nomadic ranks, — occasionally from inclination, as in the 
popular instance of Bamfylde Moore Carew, but generally 
through indiscretions, which involve pecuniary difficulty and loss 
of character.! This will in some measure account for numerous 
classical and learned words figuring as Cant terms in the vulgar 
dictionary. 

In the early part of the last century, when highwaymen and 
footpads were plentiful, and when the dangerous classes wTre 
in larger proportion to the bulk of the population than they are 
now, a great many new words were added to the canting 
vocabulary, whilst several old terms fell into disuse. " Cant,'* 
for instance, as applied to thieves' talk, was supplanted by the 
word " flash." In the North of England the Cant employed 
by tramps and thieves is known as " Gammy." It is mainly 



• London labour and the London Poor. 
+ Mayhew (vol. i. p. 217) speaks of a low lodging-house **in which 
there were at one time five university men, three surgeons, and several sorts 
of broken-down clerks." But old Harman's saying, that "a wyldc Roge is 
be that is borne a roge," will perhaps explain this seeming anomaly. There 
is, whatever may be the reason, no disputing the truth of this latter state- 
ment, as there is not, we venture to say, a common lodging-house in 
London without broken-down gentlemen, who have been gcnilcmen very 
often far beyond the conventional application of the term to any one with a 
good coat on his back and money in his pocket. 

D 
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from the old Gipsy corrupted. In the large towns of Irelant 
and bcolland this secret language is also spoken, with of 
course additions peculiar to each locality. All those words 
derived from " gammy" are inserted in the dictionary as from 
the North country. 

A singular feature, however, in \-ulgar language is the rel 
lion and (he revival of sterling old English words, long sii 
laid up in ancient manuscripts. Disraeli somewhere says, ' 
purest source of neology is in the revival of old words" — 



>e Jiacon oi bmvc Rawlcigh spake ; 



rom 

i 



and Dr. Latham remarks that "the thieves of London arc 
the conservators of Anglo-Sax on isms." A young gentleman 
fiom Belgravia, who had lost his watch or his pocket-handker- 
chief, would scarcely remark to his mamma that it had been 
" honed"^yet " bone," in old times, meant, amongst high 
and low, to steal. And a young lady living in the precincts of 
dingy but aristocratic Mayfair, although enraptured with a 
Jenny Lind or a Riston, would hardly think of turning back in 
tlic box to inform papa that she (Ristori or Lind) " made no 
' bones' of it" — yet the phrase was most respectable and well- 
to-do before it met with a change of circumstances. Possibly 
fashion, in its journey from east to west, left certain phrases 
and metaphors behind, which being annexed by the newcomers, 
sank gradually in the social scale until they ultimately passed 
out of the written language altogether, and became "flash" 
or Slang. " A ' crack' article," however first-rate, would have 
greatly displeased Dr. Johnson and Mr. Walker — yet bnlh 
crack, in the sense of excellent, and crack up, to boast or 
praise, were not considered vulgarisms in the lime of Henry 
Vin. The former term is used frequently nowadays, as a kind of 
polite and modified Slang — as a "crack" regiment, a " crack^ 
shot, &c. " Dodge," a cunning trick, is from the Anglo-Sj 
and ancient nobles used lo " get each other's ' dander' i 
before appealing lo their swords, — quite " flabbergasting" (dj 
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a respectable old word) the half-score of lookers-on witii the 
thumps and cuts of their heavy weapons. " Gallivanting," 
waiting upon the ladies, was as polile in expression as in 
action; whilst a clergyman at Paule's Crosse thought nothing 
of bidding a noisy hearer " hold his ' gab," " or " shut up Iiis 
'gob.' " But then the essence of preaching was to indulge in 
idiomatic phrases and colloquialisms — a practice now almost 
peculiar to itinerant " ranters." " Gadding," roaming about in 
an idle and vacant manner, was used in an old translation of 
the Bible ; and " to do anything ' gingerly' " was to do it with 
great care. Persons of modem affected tastes will be shocked 
to know that the great Lord Bacon spoke of the lower part of a 
man's face as his "gills," though the expression is not more 
objectionable than the generality of metaphor, and is consider- 
ably more respectable than many words admitted to the 
genteel — we use the word advisedly — vocabulary. 

Shakspeare also used many words which are now counted 
dreadfully vulgar. " ' Clean' gone," in the sense of out of sight, 
or entirely away ; " you took me all 'a-mort,'" or confounded 
wont ■ fadge,' " or suit, are phrases taken at random 
n the great dramatist's works. These phrases are the natural 
jutcome of the poet's truth to life in the characters he por- 
tayed: A London costermonger, or iniiabitant of the streels, 
iistead of saying, "I'll make him yield," or "give in," in a 
ir contest, would say, " I'll make him ' buckle' under." 
Shakspeare in his Hmry the Fourlh (part ii. act i. scene i), 
has the word ; and Mr. Halliwell, one of the greatest and most 
industrious of living antiquaries, informs us ihat " the commen- 
tators do not supply another example." If Shakspeare was not 
^bptigilist, he certainly anticipated the terms of the prize-ring 
^K-or they were respectable words before the prize-ring was 
^*Biought of— for he has " pay," to beat or ihrash, and " pepper," 
with a similar meaning ; also " fancy," in the sense of pets and 
bvouriies, — pugilists are often termed " the ' fancy.' " The 
m origin of the term, as applied to them, has, however, never been 




satisfaclorily decided, ihoiigh Pierce Egan and ollicrs since hii 
time have speculated ingeniously on the subjecL The Cant 
word " prig," from the Saxon priccan, to filch, is also Shak- 
spearian ; so, indeed, is "piece," a contemptuous term for a 
young woman. Sliakspeare was not the only vulgar dramatist 
of his time. Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Brome, and 
other play-writers, occasionally, and very naturally, put Cant 
words into the mouths of their low characters, or employed old 
words which have since degenerated into vulgarisms. " Crusty, 
poor tempered ; " two of a kitlney," two of a sort ; " lark, 
a piece of fun ; " lug," to pull j " bung," to give or pas»j 
" pickle," a sad plight ; " fnmip," to mock, are a few specimei 
casually picked from the works of the old histrionic writera. 

One old English mode of canting, simple enough, but 
affected only by the most miserable impostors, was the inserting 
a consonant betwixt each syllable ; thus, taking »-, " How do 
you do ?" would be " How^' dog you^ do^?" The 
properly given to tliis disagreeable nonsense, we are informi 
by Grose, was gibberish. 

Another slang has been manufactured by transposing the 
initial letters of words, so that a mutton chop becomes a 
f//utlon wiop, and a pint of stout a j/int of/out ; but it is satis- 
factory to know that it has gained no ground, as it is remarkable 
for nothing so much as poverty of resource on the part of its 
inventors. This is called " Marrosvskying," or " Medical Greek, 
from its use by medical student:) at the hospitals. Albert SmiiH 
termed it the " Cower Street Dialect," and referred to it 
sionally in his best-known works. 

Tlie " Language of Ziph," it may be noted, is another 
mode of disguising English, in use among the students at 
Winchester College, Some notices of this method of conveying 
secret information, with an extensive Glossary of the Words, 
Phrases, Customs, &c., peculiar to the College, may be found 
in Mr. Mansfield's Sc/iool Life at Winchester Coile^e. Il is 
Certainly too puerile a specimen of work to find place here. 
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HIEROGLYPHICS USED BY VAGABONDS. 



ONEsOf the most singular chapters in a history of vaga- 
bondism would certainly be "An Account of the 
Hieroglyphic Signs used by Tramps and Thieves," and 
it certainly would not be the least interesting. The reader 
may be startled to know that, in addition to a secret language, 
the wandering tribes of this country have private marks and 
symbols with which to score their successes, failures, and advice 
to succeeding beggars ; in fact, there is no doubt that the 
country is really dotted over with beggars' finger-posts and 
guide-stones. The subject was not long since brought under 
the attention of the Government by Mr. Rawlinsoh.* " There 
is," he says in his report, " a sort of blackguards* literature, 
and the initiated understand each other by Slang [Cant] terms, 
by pantomimic signs, and by hieroglyphics. The vagrant's 
mark may be seen in Havant, on comers of streets, on door, 
posts, on house-steps. Simple as these chalk-lines appear, 
they inform the succeeding vagrants of all they require to 
know ; and a few white scratches may say, * Be importunate,' 
or * Pass on.' " 

Another very curious account was taken from a provincial 
newspaper, published in 1849, a-^^ forwarded to Notes and 



• Mr. Rawlinson's Report to the General Board of Healthy Parish of 
Havani^ Hampshire, 
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Qaaies,* under the head of Mendicant Freemasonry. 
*' Persons," remarlts the writer, " indiscreet enough to open 
their purses to the relief of the beggar tribe, would do well to 
Ukc « readil} -learned lesson as to the folly of that misguided 
benevolence which encourages and perpetuates vagabondism. 
Every door or passage is pregnant with instruction as to tlie 
error committed by the patron of beggars ; as the beggar- 
marks show that a system of freemasonry is followed, by which 
a beggar knows whether it *-i!l be worth his while to call into 
a passage or knock at a door. Let any one examine the 
entrances to the passages in any town, and there he will find 
chalk marks, unintelligible to him, but significant enough to 
beggars. If a thousand towns are examined, the same marks 
will be found at every passage entrance. The pasMge mark is 
a cypher with a tuisted tail ; in some cases the tail projects 
into the passage, in others outwardly ; thus seeming to mdlcale 
whether the houses down the passage are worth calling at or 
not. Almost every door has its marks ; these are varied. In 
some cases there is a cross on the brickwork, in others a 
cypher; the figures i, 2, 3 are also used. Every person may 
for himself test the accuracy of these stalemenis by the exami- 
nation of the brickwork near his own doorway — thus demon- 
Btrating that mendicity is a regular trade, carried out upon a 
system calculated to save time, and reahze the largest profits." 
These remarks refer mainly tg provincial towns, London 
being looked upon as the tramps' home, and therefore too 
*'fiy" or experienced to be duped by such means. The title it 
obtains, that of " the Start," or first place in everything, is 
significant of this. 

Provincial residents, who are more likely to view the fore- 
going extract with an eye of suspicion than are those who live 
in a position to constantly watch for and profit by evidences 
of the secret intcrcotnmunlcation indulged in by the dangerous 
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■ classes, should note, in favour of the estracl given, how signi- 
I'ficant is the practice of tramps and beggars calling in uiifre- 
l.qHentcd localities, and how obvious it is that tliey are directed 
f by a code of signals at once complete and imperious. It is bad 
I for a tramp who is discovered disobeying secret orders. He is 
I marked out and subjected to all kinds of annoyance by means 
Lof decoy hieroglyphs, until his life becomes a burden to him, 
[ and he is compelled to starve or — most horrible of alierna- 
f lives — go to work. 

The oiily other notice of the hieroglyphs of vagabonds worth 
rcTiarking is in Mayhew's Zuwr/tiw Labour attd the Lottdon Poor.* 
Mayliew obtained his information from two tramps, who stated 
that hawkers employ these signs as well as beggars. One tramp 
thus described the method of " working" f a small town. " Two 
hnwkers {' pals' f) go together, but separate when they enter 
a vill^e, one taking one side of the road, and selling different 
things; and so as to inform each other as to the character 
of the people at wliose houses they call, iliey chalk certain 
marks on their door-posts." Anolher informant stated that " if 
L-* ' patterer' \ has been ' crabbed' " (that is, offended by refusal 
lor exposure) "at any of the 'cribs'" (houses), "he mostly 
r chalks a signal at or near the door." These hawkers 
were not of the ordinary, but of the tramp, class, who carried 
goods more as a blind to their real designs than (or the pur 
poses of sale. They, in fact, represented the worst kinds of the 
two classes. TJie law has comparatively recently improved 
tliese nondescript gentry off the face of the country, and the 
hawker of the present day is generally a man more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Another use is also made of hieroglyphs. Charts of successful 
begging neighbourhoods are rudely drawn, and symbolical 
signs attached to each house to show whether benevolent or 
adverse. { " In many cases there is over the kitchen mantel- 
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piece" of a tramps' lodging-house " a map of llie district, 
dotted here and there nith memorandums of failure or suc- 
cess," A correct facsimile of one of these singular maps is 
given in this book. It was obtained from the palterers and 
tramps who supplied a great many words for this work, and 
who were employed by the original publisher in collecting 
Old Ballads, Christmas Carols, Dying Speeches, and Last 
Lamentations, as materials for a History of Popular Literature. 
The reader will, no doubt, be amused with the drawing. The 
locality depicted is near Maidstone, in Kent ; and it was 
probably sketched by a wandering Screever* in payment for a 
right's lodging. The English practice of marking everylhing, 
and scratchtiig names on public property, extends itself to 
the tribe of vagabonds. On the map, as may be seen in the 
left-hand corner, some Traveller* has drawn a favourite or 
noted female, singularly nicknamed Three-quarter Sarah. 
What were the peculiar accomplishments of this lady to 
demand so uncommon a name, the reader will be at a loss to 
discover ; but a patlerer says it probably refere to a shuffling 
dance of that name, common in tramps' lodging-houses, and in 



houses are wiiWcn Instead. " In almost every one of the pdding-kcn!, or 
luw lo(luing-liou»;s in the eounlry, ihcre is a list of wnlks poaled np over 

the kildica mnntcl piece. Now ni St. Albans, for inslnnce, at the , 

and at otber plncet<, there is a pnper stuck up in each of the kitchens. This 
paper is headed, 'Walks out of this town' and underneath it is set 
down the names of the villages in the neighbourhood at which a beggar majr 
call ivhen ont on his walk, and they are so arranged as to allotr the cadger 
to make a round of about six miles each day, uod return the eame nigut. 
Id many of these papera there are sometimes [wenty walks set down. No 
villages that are in any way 'gammy' [liad] are ever mentioned in these 
papers, and the cadger, if he feets inclined lo slop for s few days in the 
town, will be told by the lodging-house keeper, or the other cadgers that 
be may meet there, what gentlemen's seals or private honses are of any 
account on the walk that he means to take. The names of the good hwues 
sre not tel down io the paper, for feat of tlie police." — Maykau, voL i. 
p. 418. n'hi^ business is also much altered in consequence of the incrcBse 
in the surveiltanee of the kens, on increase which, though nomianlly fiv 'l 
ssuiitaiy purpuscs, has a strong moral effect. Besides this, Mr. Mayhcvf^ J 
iaformauls seem lo have po^essed a fair shore of that romauce wbidi U^ 
mhercut among vagabonds, — Ed,] 

* See Dictionary. 
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which " I Sarah" may have been a proficient. Above her, three 
iDeggars or hawkers have reckoned their day's earnings, 
amounting to 13s., and on the right a tolerably correct sketch 
of a low hawker, or cadger, is drawn. " To Dover, the nigh 
way," is the exact phraseology; and "hup here," a fair 
specimen of the self-acquired education of the draughtsman. 
No key or explanation to the hieroglyphs was given in the 
original, because it would have been superfluous, when every 
inmate of the lodging-house knew the marks from his cradle — 
or rather his mother's back. 

Should there be no map, in most lodging-houses there is an 
old man who is guide to every "walk" in the vicinity, and 
who can tell on every round each house that is " good for a 
cold tatur." The hieroglyphs that are used are : — 

X ^O good ; too poor, and know too much. 

/%• Stopy — If you have what they want, they will buy. They are 
• ^* pretty **fly" (knowing). 

GK> in this direotion, it is better than the other road. 
Nothing that way. 

Bone (good). Safe for a "cold tatur," if for nothing else. 
** Cheese your patter" (don't talk much) here. 

^ Cooper'd (spoilt), by too many tramps calling there. 

m Gkunmy (unfavourable), like to have you taken up. Mind the 
■^ dog. 

Q Flummnxed (dangerous), sure of a month in " quod" (prison). 
^ BeligiOUS, but tidy on the whole. 

Where did these signs come from ? and when were they first 
used ? are questions which have been asked again and again, 
and the answers have been many and various. Knowing the 
character of the Gipsies, and ascertaining from a tramp that 
they are well acquainted with the hieroglyphs, " and have been 
as long ago as ever he could remember," there is little fear of 
being wrong in ascribing the invention to them. How strange 
it would be if some modem Belzoni, or Champollion — say Mr. 



^ 
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Guorge Smith, for instance — discovered in these beggars' iDark#| 
traces of ancient Egyinian or Hindoo sign-writing I 

That the Gipsies were in the habit of leaving memorial 
tlic road they had taken, and the successes that had bcfallert,] 
them, is upon record. In an old book, The Triumph of It'i/i 
1734, there is a passage which appears to have been copicdi 
from some older work, and it runs thus :— " The Gipsies set 
twice a year, and scatter all over England, each parcel havingJ 
their appointed stages, that they may not interfere, nor hindi 
each otiier ; and for that purpose, when they set forward 
country, they slick up boughs in the way of divers kinds 
according as it is agreed among them, that one company may 
know which way another is gone, and so take another road.' 
The works of Hoyland and Borrow supply other instances. 
It would be hardly fair to close this subject without dra 
attention to the extraordinary statement that, actually or 
threshold of the gibbet, the sign of the vagabond was to be 
met with I " The murderer's signal is even exhibited from the 
gallows ; as a red handkerchief held in the hand of the felon 
about to be executed is a token that he dies without having 
betrayed any professional secrets,"* Private executions have of 
course rendered this custom obsolete, even if it ever existed. 



1 



Since the first editions of this work were published, thi 
publishers have received from various parts of England 
numerous evidences of the still active use of beggars' marks 
and mendicant hieroglj-phs. One gentleman writes from 
Great Yarmouth to say that, whilst residing in Norwich, he used 
frequently to see thera on the houses and street corners in the 
suburbs. Another gentleman, a clergyman, states that he has 
so far made himself acquainted with the meanings of the signs 
employed, that by himself marking tlie characters D (gammy) 



M 
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and © (flummuxed) on the gate-posts of his parsonage, he 
enjoys a singular immunity from alms-seekers and cadgers on 
the tramp. This hint may not be lost on many other sufferers 
from importunate beggars, yet its publication may lead to the 
introduction of a new code. 

In a popular constable's guide,* giving the practice of justices 
in petty sessions, the following interesting paragraph is found, 
corroborating what has just been said on the hieroglyphs used 
by vagabonds :— 

"Gipsies follow their brethren by numerous marks, such as strewing 
handfuls of grass in the daytime at a four lane or cross roads ; the grass 
being strewn down the road the gang have taken ; also, by a cross being 
made on the ground with a stick or knife—the longest end of the cross 
denotes the route taken. In the night-time a cleft stick is placed in the 
fence at the cross roads, with an arm pointing down the road their comrades 
have taken. The marks are always placed on the left-hand side, so that 
the stragglers can easily and readily find them." 

From the cleft stick here alluded to, we learn the origin and 
use of ^— , the third hieroglyph in the vagabond's private 
list And the extract also proves that the " rule of the road" 
is the same with tramps as with that body which is morally less 
but physically more dangerous, the London drivers. 



* Snowden's Ma^stratii Asiiitant^ 1852, p. 444. 






A SHORT HISTORY OF SLANG, 



THE VULGAR LANGUAGE OF FAST LIFE, 



S LANG is the language of street humour, of fast, high, 
low life. £ant, as was stated in ihe chapter upon thaf'* 
subject, is the vulgar language of secrecy. It must be admitted, 
however, that within the pa5^.fie3t_yeais ihey haveJaecome 
aliQOSt-iudiyisible. They are both univ ersal and ancient, and 

[appear lo have been, with certain exceptions, the offspring of 
gay, vulgar, or worthless persons in every part of the world at 

I every period of time. Indeed, if we are lo believe iinpli[:itly the 
sajing of the wise man, that " there is nothing new under the 
sun," the " bloods " of buried Nineveh, with their knotty and 
door-matty-looking beards, may have cracked Slang jokes on the 
steps of Sennachccib's palace ; while the stocks and stones of 
ancient Eg>-pt, and the bricks of venerable and used-up 
Babylon, may be covered with Slang hieroglyphs, which, 
being perfectly unknown to modern antiquaries, have long been 
stumbling-blocks to the philologist j so impossible is it at this 
diiy to say what was then authorized, or what vulgar, language. 
The only objection that can be raised to this idea is, that Slang 
was, so far as can be discovered, traditional, and unwritten, 
until the ap]>earance of this volume, a state of things which ac- 
counts for its many changes, and the doubtful orthography of even 
its best known and most permanent forms. Slang is almost as 
fildat^ecch, and must date from the con zreEaSn j j tuutitl iCT of ' 
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people in cities . It is the result of crowding, and excitement, 
and artificial life. We have traces of this as far as we can refer 
back. Martial, the epigrammatist, is full of Slang. When an 
uninvited guest accompanied his friend, the Slang of the day 
styled him his "umbra;" when a man was trussed, neck and heels, 
it called him jocosely " quadrupus." Slang is nowadays very 
often the only vehicle by which rodomontade may be avoided. 
It is often full of the most pungent satire, and is always to the 
point. Without point Slang has no raison (Tttre, 

Old English Slang was coarser, and depended more upon 
Adownright vulgarity than our modern Slang. It was a jesting 
speech, or humorous indulgence for the thoughtless moment 
or the drunken hour, and it acted as a vent-peg for a fit of 
temper or irritability ; but it did not interlard and permeate 
every description of conversation as now. It was confined to 
nicknames and improper subjects, and encroached but to a very 
small extent upon the domain of authorized speech. Indeed, 
it was exceedingly limited when compared with the vast territory 
of Slang in such general favour and complete circulation at the 
present day. Still, although not an extensive institution, as in 
our time, Slang certainly did exist in this country centuries ago, 
as we may see if we look down the page of any respectable 
History of England. Cromwell was familiarly called " Old 
Noll," — in much the same way as Bonaparte was termed 
" Boney," and Wellington " Conkey" or " Nosey," only a few 
years ago.* His Legislature, too, was spoken of in a high- 
flavoured way as the " Barebones" or " Rump" Parliament, 
and his followers were nicknamed "Roundheads," and the 
peculiar religious sects of his protectorate were styled " Puri- 
tans" and "Quakers."! The Civil War pamphlets, and the 



* An outgrowth of this latter peculiarity consisted in any one with a high 
or prominent nose being, a few years back, called by the street boys 
"I^ke." 
I + This term, with a singular literal downrightness, which would be 
remarkable in any other people than the French, is translated by them as 
the sect of Trembieurs, 
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satirical hits of the Cavaliers and the Comaionwealih men, ori^^ 
nated numerous Slang words and vulgar similes in full use 
al the present moment. Here is a field of inquiry for the 
Philological Society, indeed a territory, for there are thirty 
thousand of these partisan tracts. Later still, in the court 
of Charles II., the naughty ladies and the gay lords, with 
Rochester at their head, talked Slang ; and very naughty Slang 
it was too. Fops in those days, when "over head and ears" 
in debt, and in continual fear of arrest, termed their enemies, 
the bailiffs, " Philistines'" or " Moabites," At a later period, 
when collars were worn detached from shirts, in order to save i 
the expense of washing — an object, it would seem, with needy I 
" swells " in all ages — -they obtained the name of " Jacobites."^ 
One-half of the coarse wit in Butler's liiidibras lurks in the 
vulgar words and phrases which he was so fond of employing. 
These Slang phrases contained the marrow of his arguments 
stripped of all superfluous matter, and they fell with ponderous 
weight and terrible effect upon his opponents. They were 
more homely and forcible than the mild and elegant sen- 
tences of Cowley, and the people, therefore, hurrahed them, 
and pronounced Butler one of themselves, — or, as we should 
say, in a joyful moment, " a jolly good fellow." Orator Henley 
preached and prayed in Slang, and first charmed and then 
niled the dirty mobs in Lincoln's Inn Fields by vulgarisms. 
Burly Grose mentions Henley, with the remark that we owe a 
great many Siang phrases to him, though even the worst Slang 
was refinement itself compared with many of Henley's most 
studied oratorical utterances, which proves that the most black- 
guard parts of a blackguard speech may be perfectly free from 
either Slang or Cant. Swift, and old Sir Roger L'Estrange, and 
Arbuthnot, were all fond of vulgar or Slang language ; indeed, 
we may see from a Slang word used by the latter how ci 
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is the gradual adoption of vulgar terms in our standard dic- 
tionaries. The worthy doctor, in order to annihilate (or, as we 
should say, with a fitting respect to the subject under considera- 
tion, to " smash") an opponent, thought proper on an occasion 
to use the word " cabbage," not in the ancient sense of a flatulent 
vegetable of the kitchen-garden, but in the at once Slang sense 
of purloining or cribbing. Johnson soon met with the word, 
looked at it, examined it, weighed it, and shook his head, but 
out of respect to a brother doctor inserted it in his dictionary, 
labelling it, however, prominently " Cant ;" whilst Walker and 
Webster, years after, when all over England " to cabbage" was to 
pilfer, placed the term in their dictionaries as an ancient and 
very respectable word. Another Slang term, " gult" to cheat, or 
delude, sometimes varied to " gully," is stated to be connected 
with the Dean of St Patrick's. "Gull," a dupe, or a fool, is often 
used by our old dramatists, and is generally believed to have 
given rise to the verb ; but a curious little edition of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew^ published in 1827, says that " to gull," or " gully," 
is derived from the well-known Gulliver, the hero of the 
famous Travels. It may be from the phrase, " You can't come 
Gulliver over me," in use while the popularity of the book was 
hot How crammed with Slang are the dramatic works of the 
last century I The writers of the comedies and farces in those 
days must have lived in the streets, and written their plays in 
the public-houses, so filled are they with vulgarisms and 
unauthorized words. The popular phrases, " I owe you one," 
"That's one for his nob," and "Keep moving, dad," arose in 
this way.* The second of these sayings was, doubtless, taken 
from the card-table, for at cribbage the player who holds the 
knave of the suit turned up counts " one for his nob," and the 
dealer who turns up a knave counts " two for his heels." From 
a dramatic point of view, the use of these phrases is perfectly 
correct, as they were in constant use among the people supposed 
to be represented by the author's characters. 

• See Notes and Queries^ vol. i. p. 185. 1850. 
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In Mrs. Centli\Te'3 arlmirable comedy of A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife, we see the origin of that popular phrase, tlie real 
Simon Pure. Simon Pure is the Quaker name adopted by 
Colonel Feignwell as a trick to obtain tlie hand of Mistress 
Anne Lovely in marriage. The veritable Quaker, the " real 
Simon Pure," recommended by Aminadab Holdfast, of Bristol, 
as a (it sojourner with Obadiah Prim, arrives at last, to the 
discomfiture of the Colonel, who, to maintain his position and 
gain time, concocts a letter in which the real Quaker is spoken 
of as a housebreaker who had travelled ia the " leather con- 
veniency" from Bristol, and adopted the garb and name of the 
western Quaker in order to pass off as the " Real Simon Pure," 
but only for the purpose of robbing the house and cutting the 
throat of the perplexed Obadiah. The scene in which the two 
Simon Pures, the real and the counterfeit, meet, is one of the 
best in the comedy, 

Tom Brown, of " facetious memory," as his friends were wont 
to say, and Ned Ward, who wrote humorous books, and when 
tired drew beer for his customers at his alehouse in Long 
Acre,* were both great producers of Slang in the last century, 
and lo them we owe many popular current phrases and house- 
hold words. 

Written Slang was checked, rather than advanced, by the 
pens of Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith; although Bee, 
the bottle-holder and historiographer of the pugilistic band of 
brothers in the youthful days of flat-nosed Tom Cribb, has 
gravely stated that Johnson, when young and rakish, contributed 
to an early volume of the Gentleman's Magasine a few pages, by 
way of specimen, of a slang dictionary, the result, Mr. Bee says, 
" of his midnight rumblings !'"t This statement is not only 
improbable, but an investigation of the venerable m.igazin^ 
though strict and searching, produces no evidence in conobora- 

* lie aricm'artls kept a Invcm at Wupping. nicnlioiicd by Tope in the \ 
Datuiad. 

t Sfortsma«'t Dictionary, 1825, p. 15. 
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lion of Mr. Bee. Goldsmith, even, certainly coined a few words, 
as occasion required, although as a rule his pen was pure 
and graceful, and adverse to neologisms. The word " fudge," 
it has been stated, was first used by him in literary composition, 
although it probably originated with one Captain Fudge, a 
notorious fibber, nearly a century before. Street phrases, nick- 
names, and vulgar words were continually being added to the 
great stock of popular Slang up to the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, when it received numerous additions from pugilism, 
horse-racing, and " fast " life generally, which suddenly came 
into great public favour, and was at its height in the latter part 
of the reign of George III., and in the early days of the 
Regency. Slang in those days was generally termed " flash" 
language. It will thus be noted that the term " flash" has in 
turn represented both Cant and Slang ; now the word Slang 
has become perfectly generic So popular was " flash" with 
the " bloods" of high life, that it constituted the best paying 
literary capital for certain authors and dramatists. Pierce Egan 
issued Boxiana^ and Life in London^ six portly octavo volumes, 
crammed with Slang ; and Moncrieff" wrote the most popular 
farce of the day, Tom and yerry (adapted from the latter 
work), which, to use newspaper Slang, "took the town by 
storm," and, with its then fashionable vulgarisms, made the 
fortune of the old Adelphi Theatre, and was without exception 
the most wonderful instance of a continuous theatrical run in 
ancient or modem times. This also was brimful of Slang. 
Other authors helped to popularize and extend Slang down to 
our own time, and it has now taken a somewhat diflerent turn, 
dropping many of the Cant and old vulgar ^rtroids, and assuming a 
certain quaint auu lashionable phfaseolpgf — fiuniKar, utiUtarian, 
and jovial There can be no doubt that common speech is 
greatly influenced by fashion, fresh manners, and that general 
change of ideas which steals over a people once in a generation. 
But before proceeding further into the region of Slang, it will 
be well to say something on the etymology of the word. 
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The word Slang is only meutioned by two lexicographers — I 
Webster and Ogilvie.* Johnson, Walker, and the older compilers I 
of dictionaries give " slang" as the preterile of " sling," but act I 
a word about Slang in Uie sense of low, vulgar, or unrecognised'! 
Innguagc. The oriyin of the word has often been asked ior is I 
literary journals and books, bui only one man, until recentlyj 
ever haaardcd an etymology— ^Jonathan Bee.t With a r 
lessness peculiar to ignorance, Bee stated that Slang was d* 
rived from " the slangs or fetters worn by prisoners, havin^^ 
acquired that name from the manner in whicli they were worn, I 
as ihey required a sling of string to keep them off the ground." 
Bee had just been nettled at Pierce Egan'a produdng a nevj 
edition of Grose's Dictionary of tlu Vulgar Tongue, and T 
determined to excel in a vulgar dictionary of liis own, whici 
should be more racy, more pugilistic, and more original. 
far he succeeded in this latter particular, his ridiculous etymo- 
logy of Slang will show-. SUllg IS nf?t a" '^ opliah wor^j it is 
ihe.Gipay.lerm for their secret languatf e. and its synon ym is 
&lj)jeiisli — another word which was believed to have had no 
distinct origin.} Grost — stout and burly Captain Grose — whom 
we may characterize as the greatest antiquary, joker, and porter- 
drinker of his day, was the first lexicographer to recognise the j 
word " Slang." It occurs in his Classical Diclinnary pf tH 
Vulf^ar Tongue, of 1785, with the statement that it implieS.fl 
" Cant or vulgar language." Grose was a great favourite v 
BiU'ns, and so pleased fiim by his extensive powere of storyJ 
telling and grog-imbibing, that the companionable and humourJ 

• Till- r.' ilie new edition ( 
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loving Scotch bard wrote for his fat friend — or, to use his own 
words, ".the fine, fat, fodgel wight" — the immortal poem of 
Tam (y Shanterr 

It is not worth while troubling the reader with a long account 
of the transformation into an English term of the word Slang, 
as it is easily seen how we obtained it. Hucksters and beggars 
on tramp, or at fairs and races, associate and frequently join in 
any rough enterprise with the Gipsies. The word would be 
continually heard by them, and would in this manner soon be- 
come pfrt of their vocabulary,* and, when carried by " fast" or 
vulgar fashionables from the society of thieves and low characters 
to their own drawing-rooms, would as quickly become Slang, 
and the representative term for all vulgar language. Modem 
philologists give the word Slang as derived from the French 
langue. This is, at all events, as likely as any other derivative. 

Any sudden excitenient or peculiar circumstance is quite suffi- 
cient to originate and set going a score of Slang words. Nearly 
every election or public agitation throws out offshoots of excite- 
ment, or scintillations of humom: in the shape of Slang terms — 
vulgar at first, but at length adopted, if possessing sufficient hold 
on the public mind, as semi-respectable from sheer force of 
habit There is scarcely a condition or caUing in life that does 
not possess its own peculiar Slang. The professions, legal and 
medical, have each familiar and unauthorized terms for peculiar 
circumstances and things, and it is quite certain that the clerical 
calling, or " the cloth" — in itself a Slang term given at a time 
when the laity were more distinguished by their gay dress 
from the clergy than they are now — is not entirely free from 
this peculiarity. Every workshop, warehouse, factory, and mill 
throughout the country has its Slang, and so have the public 
schools and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Sea 



• The word Slang assumed various meaninp^ imongst costermongf rt, 
beggars, and vagabonds of all orders. It was, and is still, used to express 
" cheating by false weights," **a raree pliow," " retiring by a back door," 
'*a watch-chain," their "secret language," &c. 

B a 
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Slang constitutes the princijial charm of 3 sailor's " y, 
our soldiers have in turn their peculiar nicknames and terms for 
things andsubjects, proper and improper. Pi.vx\X.cx\a Household 
^yards (No. 183) has gone so far as to remark, that a person 
" shall not read one single pariiamentary debate, as reported 
a first<lass newspaper, witlioiit meeting scores of Slang words 
and " that from Mr. Speaker in his chair, to the Cabinet Mini 
ters whispering behind it — from mover to seconder, from true 
blue Protectionist to extremest Radical — Mr. Barry's New 
House eclioes and re-echoes with Slang." This statement is 
roost worthy of notice, as showing how, with a very small 
stratum of fact, a plausible, though not the less gigantic, 
statement may be built up. 

The universality of Slang is extraordinary. Let any person 
for a short time narrowly examine the conversation of his 
dearest and nearest friends, or even analyse his own supposed 
correct talk, and he shall be amazed at the numerous unau- 
thorized, and what we can only call vulgar, words in consLiDt 
tise. One peculiarity of the growth of Slang is the finding of 
new meanings for old words. Take, for instance, the verbs "do," 
"cut," "go," and '" take," and see how ihey arc used to express 
fresh ideas, and then let us ask ourselves how is it possible 
for a Frenchman or German, be he never so well educated, to 
avoid continually blundering and floundering amongst 
little words when trying to make himself understood in 
ordinary conversation ? He may have studied our language 
required time, and have gone through the usual amount 
"grinding," and practised the common allotment of pati 
but all to no purpose as far as accuracy is concerned. As, hoi 
ever, we do not make our language, nor for the matter of 
our Slang, for the convenience or inconvenience of foreigni 
we need not pursue thisportion of the suhjectfuriher. "JabI 
and "hoax" wereSlangand Cant terms in Swift's time; so, indeed, 
were "mob" and "sham."* Words directly from the Latin and 

" North, in hia Examen, p. 574, says, " I may note Ihnl the rabble fiist 
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Greek, framed in accordance with the niles which govern the 
construction of the language, are not Slang, but are good Eng- 
lish, if not Saxon, — a term, by the way, which is as much mis- 
used as any unfortunate word that can be remembered just now. 
Sound contributes many Slang words — a source that etymolo- 
gistis frequently overlook. Nothing pleases an ignorant person so 
much as a high-sounding term, " full of fury." How melodious 
and drum-like are those vulgar coruscations " rumbumptious,'' 
" slantingdicular," " splendiferous," " rumbustious," and " ferri- 
cadouzer." What a "pull" the sharp-nosed lodging-house- 
keeper thinks she has over her victims if she can but hurl such 
testimonies of a liberal education at them when they are dis- 
puting her charges, and threatening to " absquatulate !" In the 
United States the vulgar-genteel even excel the poor " stuck- 
up" Cockneys in their formation of a native fashionable lan- 
guage. How charming to a refined ear are "abskize," " catawam- 
pously," " exflunctify," "obscute," " keslosh," " kesouse," "kes- 
wollop," and " kewhollux !"* It must not be forgotten, however, 
that a great many new " Americanisms" are perfectly unknown 
in America, and in this respect they resemble the manners and 
customs of our cousins as found in books, and in books only. 
Vulgar words representing action and brisk movement often owe 
t heir ong) " tn g^ipH^ ag has before been remarked. Mispro- 
nunciation, too, is another great source of vulgar or Slang words, 
and of this " ramshackle," " shackly," " nary-one" for neither 
or neither one, " ottomy" or " atomy" for anatomy, " rench" for 
rinse, are specimens. The commonalty dislike frequently- 
occurring words difficult of pronunciation, and so we have the 
street abridgments of " bimeby" for by-and-by, " caze" for be- 



changed their title, and were called the " mob" in the assemblies of this 
[Green Ribbon] club. It was their beasts of burden, and called first mobile 
TjulpiSy but fell naturally into the contraction of one syllable, and ever since 
is' become proper English." In the S£^e work, p. 231, the disgraceful 
origin of sham is given. 

* I am afraid my predecessor was of a somewhat satirical turn of mind, 
or else he had pectdiar notions of melody. — £d. 
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cause, " gin" for given, " hankercher" for handkerchief, " nima- ■ 
tiz" for rheumatism, " backer" for tobacco, and many others, 
not perhaps Slang, but cerlainly, all vulgarisms. ^Vhalely, in 
his Remains of Bishop Cojilatoti, has inserted a leaf from the 
bishop's note-book on the popular comipcion of names, men- 
tioning, among others, " kickshaws," as from the French guelqiics 
chases; "beefeater," the grotesque guardian of royalty in a 
procession, and the envied devourer of enoniious beefsteaks, 
as but a vulgar pronunciation of the French buffeiier, and 
" George and Cannon," the sign of a public-house, as nothing 
but a corruption (although so soon !) of the popular premier of 
tlie last generation, George Canning.* Literature has its Slang 
terms ; and the desire on the pari of writers to say funny and 
startling things in a novel and curious way contributes 
unauthorised words to the great stock of Slang, 

Fashionable or Upper-class Slang is of several varietiei. 
There is tlieBelgravian, military and na\'al, parhamentary, dandy, 
and the reunion and visiting Slang. English officers, civilians, 
and their families, who have resided long in India, have con- 
tributed many terms from the Hindostanee to our language. 
Several of these, such as " chit," a letter, and " tiffin," lunch, are 
fast losing their Slang character, and becoming regularly- recog- 
nised English words, "Jungle," as a term for a forest or 
wilderness, is now an English phrase ; a few years past, how- 
ever, it was merely the Hindostanee "junkul." This, being a 
perfectly legal transition, haring no other recognised form, can 
hardly be characterized as Slang. The extension of trade in 
China, and the English settlement of Hong Kong, have intro- 
duced among us several examples of Canton jargon, that 
exceedingly curious Atiglo-Chinese dialect spoken in the sea- 
ports of the Celestial Empire. While these words have been 
carried as it were into tlie families of the upper and middle 



• This latter is, as I take il, an error, 
tended lo represent ilic king's head andci 
in i>ariB of the counlry, — En. 
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' classes, persons in a humbler rank of life, through ilie sailors 
and soldiers and Lascar and Chinese beggars thai haunt the 
metropolis, have also adopted many Anglo-Indian and Anglo- 
Chinese phrases. As this dlctiocary would have been ii 
plete without them, they are carefully recorded in its jiages. 
Concerning the Slang of the fashionable world, it has been 
remarked that it is mostly imported from France ; and that an 
unmeaning gibberish of Gallicisms runs tiirough English 
fashionable conversation and fashionable novels, and accounts 
of fashionable parties in the fashionable newspapers. Yet, 
ludicrously enough, immediately the fashionable magnates of 
England seize on any French idiom, the French themselves not 
only uni^'ersally abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it 
altogether from their idiomatic vocabulary. If you were to 
tell a well-bred Frenchman that such and such an aristocratic 
marriage was on the tapis, he would stare with astonishment, 
and look down on the carpet in the startled endeavour lo find 
a marriage in so unusual a place. If you were to talk lo him 
of the btau monde, he would imagine you meant the world 
which God made, not half-a-dozen streets and squares between 
Hyde Park Corner and Chelsea Bun House. The the dansanl 
would be completely inexplicable to him. If you were to 
point out to him the Dowager Lady GrimgrifEn acting as 
chapiron to Lady Amanda Creamville, he wouid imagine you 
were referring lo Xhepttit Chaperon rouge — to little Red-Riding 
Hood. He might just understand what was meant by vis-A-vis, 
entremets, and some others of the flying horde of frivolous little 
foreign slangisms hovering about fashionable cookery and 
fashionable furniture ; but three-fourdis of them would seem to 
him as barbarous French provincialisms, or, at best, but as 
antiquated and obsolete expressions, picked out of the letters 
of Mademoiselle Scuderi, or the tales of Crcbillon " ;he younger," 
Servants, loo, aiipropriate the scraps of French conversation 
which faU from tlieir masters' guests at the dinner table, and 
forthwith in the world of flunkeydom the word " know" is dis- 
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"■ -J .I,*. laJv's-maid. in doubt on a particular point, asks 
r±Z2l or no he "'^vej^" it?- What, too, can be mote 
J*- . , , j^m iha[ heartless piece of fashionable newspaper 
,bomiM ^ cniployed when speaking of the successful 
t!!Sh!^''ofVoung people in the aristocratic world :- 

HmH Life. — We understand Ihal b marriage 

*'***'j> m WW'"' 't"* ^'"'^' '^'^- ^'^-' ""'' ''"' "onouraWc &c. &e. 

-^ I" Is that cold-blooded Sniithfield or Mark 

"" J r^ 53le or a purchase the proper word to express 

**""f I iovous golden union of young and trustful hearts? 

Jj^y, hough, the word is often used witli a due regard to 

rj'for marriages, especially amongst our upper classes, are 

always " made in heaven." ^Vhich is the proper way to 

"""dooocc the names of great people, and what the correct 

''"h ritv ? l^f'^ Cowper, we are of^en assured, is Lord Cooper 

* this principle Lord Cowley would certainly be Lord 

. __jjn(j Mr, Carew, we are lold, should be Mr. Cany, 

Foosonby should be Piinsimhy, Eyre should be Aire, Choi- 

ndeley should be Chumley, Sl John Siiijm, Beauchamp 

Urtuld 1"= Beiichem, Majoribanks Marshbatiks, and Powell 

hould always be Pod. The pronunciation of proper names 

has long hccn nti anomaly in the conversation of the upper 

ujjes of this country. Hodge and Podge, the clodhoppers of 

chftkspcare's lime, talked in their mug-houses of the great 

iQiJs Darhit, Barkdie, and Bartie. In Pall Mall and May 

f«ir these personages arc spoken of in exactly the same 

—muier at the present day, whilst in the City, and amongst the 

^0t classes, wc only hear of Derby, Berkeley, &c,, — the cor- 

• MCt pfoiiiinciations, if the spelling is worth aught. It must not 

ba fofgotlen, however, that the pronunciation of the upper 

utiles, n* regards the names of pbces just mentioned, is a 

, ||^ of old limes when the orthography was different The 

L • S«VBl-vinnccIti?-|l fnneylW^^f'onillic Spanisli lufc-. ThewonlU 
UagTMl "« i" Iht I'ntific Swici of America, nnd b obnuncd ihtoueli wn- 
^bStWcicoung wiUi ihu oiiElnol sctUm,— Eu.] 
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middle-class man is satisfied to take matters ihc modem way, 
tut even he, v.-hen he wishes to be thnight a swell, alters his 
style. In fact, the old rule as to proper names being pro- 
nounced according to individual taste, is, and ever will be, of 
absolute necessit}-, not only as regards the upper and middle, 
but tlie lower classes. A costemionger is ignorant of such a 
place as Bitmingham, but understands you in a moment if you 
talk of JBrummagaii. Why do not Pall Mail exquisites join 
with the costerroongers in this pronunciation? It is the 
ancient one.* 

Parliamentary Slatig, excepting a few peculiar terms con- 
nected with " fAe House" (scarcely SUng), is mainly composed 
of fashionable, literary, and learned Slang. When members 
get excited, and wish to be fordble, they are now and again, 
but not very often, found guilty of vulgarisms, and then may be 
not particular which of the street terms they select, providing 
it carries, as good old Dr. South said, plenty of " wildfire" in 
it. Lord Cairns when Sir Hugh, and a member of the Lower 
House, spoke of " that homely but expressive phrase, 'dodge.' " 
Out of " the House," several Slang terms are used in connexion 
with Parliament or members of Parliament. If Lord Palmer- 
ston was familiar by name to the tribes of the Caucasus and 
Asia Minor as a great foreign diplomatist, when the name of 
our Queen was unknown to the inhabitants of those parts— as 
was once stated in the Times — it is worthy of remark that, 
amongst the costers and the wild inhabitants of the streets, he 
was at that time better known as " Para." The cabmen on 
the " ranks" in Piccadilly have been often heard to call each 



• At page 24 of a curious old Civil War tract, enlillctl, T&^ Oxonian 
Antipp^a, by 1. B., Gent., 1644, the lown is culled Brummidghiui], and 
thU was the general rendering in (he printed lilentuie of tlie scvenlcenlli 
cenluiy. — [This must hnvc been the lirst known step lowants Ihc present 
vulgar &lyle of spelling, for pruperl; the word \\ Broniwich-liam, which his 
been coirupted into Hruinniagein, a term used to express worthless irr 
inferior goods, from the spurious jewellery, plate, &c, manufactured there 
expressly for "duifcrs." — Ed,] 
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Other's aUeniion to the great leader of the Opposition in the 
followii^ expressive manner — " Hollo, there ! de yer see old 
' Dizzy' doing a stump ? ' A " plumper" is a single vote at an 
election — not a " split-ticket;" and electors who had occupied 
a iiouse, no matter how small, and boiled a pot in it, thm 
qualifying themselves for voting, used in the good old days to 
be termed " pot wallopers," A quiet " walk over" is a re-eleo-' 
tion u-ithout opposition and much cost ; and is obtained Ooia >] 
the sporting vocabulary, in which the term is not Slang. 
" caucus" meeting refers to the private assembling of politic 
before an election, when candidates are chosen, and measures 
of action agreed upon. The term comes from America, where 
caucus means a meeting simply. A "job," in political 
phraseology, is a Government office or contract obtained by 
secret influence or favouritism ; and is not a whit more objec- 
tionable in sound than is the nefarious proceeding offensive to 
the sense of those who pay but do not participate. The Times 
once spoke of " the patriotic member of Parliament ' potted 
ouf in a dusty little lodging somewhere about Bury Street." 
But then the Times was not always the mildly respectable high- 
class paper it now is, as a reference to the columns devoted by 
it to Macaulay's official career will alone determine. These, 
«hich appeared during the present reign, would be far below 
the lowest journalistic taste nowadays ; yet they are in keeping 
with the rest of the political references made at that time by the 
now austere and high-principled " leading journal." The term 
" quockerwodger," although referring to a wooden toy figure 
which jerks its limbs about when pulled by a String, has been 
supplemented with a political meaning. A pseudo -politician, 
whose strings of action are pulled by somebody else, is often 
termed a " quockenvodger." From an early period politics 
and partyism have attracted unto themselves quaint Slang 
terms, Horace W'alpole quotes a parly nickname of February, 
174J, as a Slang word of the day: — "The Tories declare 
against any furdier prosecution, if Tories there are, for 
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hears of nothing but the ' broad-bottom ;' it is the reigning 
Cant word, and means the taking all parties and people, 
indifferently, into the Ministry." Thus "broad-bottom" in 
those days was Slang Tor " coalition," The term " rat," too, in 
allusion to rats deserting vessels aboul to sink, has long been 
employed towards those turncoat politicians who change their 
party for interest. Who that occasionally passes near the 
Houses of Parliament has not often noticed stout or careful 
M,P,'s walk briskly through the Hall, and on the kerb-stone in 
front, with umbrella or walking-cane uplifted, shout to the cab- 
men on the rank, " Four-wlieeler !" The term is both useful 
and expressive; but it is none the less Slang, though of a 
better kind than " growler," used to denominate the same kind 
of vehicle, or " shoful," the street terra for a hansom cab. 

Military Slang is on a par, and of a character, with dandy 
Slang. Inconvenient friends, or elderly and lecturing relatives, 
ate pronounced " dreadful bores." This affectionate term, 
like most other Slang phrases which have their rise in a certain 
section of society, has spread and become of general appli- 
cation. Four-wheeled cabs are called " bounders ;" and a 
member of the Four-in-hand Club, driving to Epsom on the 
Derby Day, would, using fashionable phraseology, speak of it 
as " tooling his drag down to the Derby." A vehicle, if not a 
" drag" (or dwag), is a " trap," or a " cask j" and if the " turn- 
out" happens to be in other than a trim condition, it is 
pronounced at once as not " down the road," unless the critic 
should prefer to characterize the equipage as " dickey." Your 
City swell would say it is not " up to the mark ;" whilst the 
costermonger would call it a " wery snide affair." In the army 
a barrack or military station is known as a " lobster-box ;" to 
"cram" for an examination is to "mug-up" (this same term 
is much in vogue among actors, who regard muggbg-up as one 
of the fine arts of the profession) ; to reject from the exami- 
nation is to " spin ;" and that part of the barrack occupied by 
subalterns ts frequently spoken of as the " rookery." In dandy 




or swell Slang, any celebrity, from the Poet- Laureate to the 
Pope of Rome, is a " swell," — " the old swell" now occupies 
llie phce once held by the "giiv'uor." Wrinkled-faced old 
professois, who lio!d dress and fashionable tailors in abhor- 
rence, are called " awful swells," — if they happen to be ver] 
learned or clever. In tliis upper-class Slang, a title is tcrmi 
a"hand[e;" trousers, " inexpressibles," and bags, or " howling 
bags," when of a large pattern ; — a superior appearance, or 
anytiiing above the common cut, is styled " extensive ;" a four- 
wheeled cab is called a " birdcage ,■" a dance, a " hop ;" dining 
at another man's table, "sitting under his mahogany;" any- 
thing flashy or showy, " loud ;" the peculiar make or cut of a 
coat, its " build ;" full dress, " full fig ;"' wearing clothes which 
represent the very extreme of fashion, " dressing to death ;" a 
dinner or supper party, a " spread ;" a friend (or a " good 
fellow"), a "trump;" a difficulty, a "screw loose;" and 
everything that is unpleasant, " from bad sherry to a writ froi 
a tailor," "jeuced infernal." The phrase, "to send a m 
to Coventry," or permit no person " in the set" to speak 
him, although on ancient saying, must stJll be consider* 
Slang. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the grt 
public schools, are the hotbeds of fashionable Slang. Groi 
boys and high-spirited young fellows detest restraint of 
kinds, and prefer making a dash at life in a Slang phraseoh 
of their own to all the set forms and syntactical rules of ^/t 
Afa/fr. Many of the most expressive words in a commi 
chit-chat, or free-and-easy conversation, arc old university 
garisms. " Cut," in the sense of dropping an acquaintance, 
originally a Cambridge form of speech ; and " hoax," to decei" 
or ridicule, we are informed by Grose, was many years since 
Oxford term. Among the words that fast society has borrowed 
from our great scholastic — not establishments (lliey are sacred 
to linendnipery and "gentlemanly assistants")— institutions, is 
found " crib," a hoiuse or apartments ; " dead men," empty wine 
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I bottles; " drawing teeth,"* wrcncliing off knockers, — an obso- 
J lete amusement ; " fizzing," first-rate, or splendid ; "governor," 
" relieving-oRicer," the general term for a male parent ; 
" plucked," defeated or turned back, now altered to " jiloogh ;" 
"quiz," toscnitinize, oraprjingold fellow; and "row," a noisy 
[ disturbance. The Slang words in use at Oxford and Cambridge 
would alone fill a volume. As examples let us take " scout," 
which at Oxford refers to an undergraduate's valet, whilst the 
same menial at Cambridge is termed a " gyp," — popularly de- 
rived by the Caniabs from the Greek, yv^, a vulture; " skull," 
the head, or master, of a college ; " battles," the Oxford term 
for rations, changed al Cambridge into " commons." The term 
" dickey," a half-shirt, it is said, originated with the siudents of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who at first styled it a " tommy," 
from the Greek to^^, a section, — the change from " tommy" to 

I" dickey" requires no explanation. " Crib," a literal translation, 
is now universal ; " grind" refers to " working up" for an exami- 
nation, also to a walk or " constitutional ;" " Hivite" is a 
Student of St. Begh's (St Bee's) College, Cumberland ; to 
" japan," in this Slang speech, is to ordain ; " mortar board" is 
a square college cap ; " sim," a student of a Methodistical turn 
— in allusion to the Rev. Charles Simeon ; " sloggers," at Cam- 
bridge, refers to the second division of race-boats, known at 
Oxford as " torpids ;" " sport" is to show or exhibit ; " trotter" 
is the jocose term for a tailor's man who goes round for orders ; 
and " lufts" are privileged students who dine with the " dons," 
and are distinguished by golden hifts, or tassels, in their caps, 
llence we get the world-wide Slang term " tuft-hunter," one 
Those pride it is to be acquainted with scions of the nobility — 
a sycophantic race unfortunately not confined to any particular 
place or climate, nor peculiar to any age or either sex. There 



* This was more especially an amusement with medical sLudenls, after 

\ the mixlern Mobocks had discarded it. The ^itudcncs are now a citinpiirR- 

veljr mild and ijuiet race, wilb very little of tbc style of a gcneralioi; a^o 
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are many terms in use at Oxford not known at Cambridge ; and ■ 
such Slang names as " coach," " gulf," " harry-soph," " poker," 
or " post-mortem," common enough at Cambridge, are seldom 
or never heard at the great sister University. For numerous 
other examples of college Slang the reader is referred to theJ 
Dictionary. I 

Religious Slang, strange as the compound may appear, exists i 
with other descriptions of vulgar speech at the present day. 
Punch, in one of tliose half-humorous, half-serious articles, 
once so characteristic of the wits engaged on thai paper, who 
were, as a rule, fond of lecturing any national abuse or J 
popular folly, remarked — " Slang has long since penetrated into fl 
the Forum, and now we meet it in the Senate, and even the l 
pulpit itself is no bnger free from its intrusion." There is no 
wish here, for one moment, to infer that the practice is general. 
On the contrary, and in justice to the clergy, it must be said 
that the principal disseminators of pure English throughout the 
country are the ministers of our Established Church. Yet it 
cannot be denied that a great deal of Slang phraseology 
and expressive vulgarism have gradually crept into the very j 
pulpits which should give forth as pure speech as doctrine,* 
This is an error which, however, has only to be noticed, to bel 
cured. 

Dean Conybeare, in his able " Essay on Church Parties,"" 
has noticed this addition of Slang to our pulpit speech. As 
stated in hia Essay, the practice appears to confine itself mainly 
to the exaggerated fonns of the High and Low Church — the 
Tractarians and the " Recordites."t By way of illustration, the 
Dean cites the evening parties, or social meetings, common 
amongst the wealthier lay members of the Recordite churches, 
where the principal topics discussed — one or more favourite 
clergymen being present in a quasi-official manner — ate " the , 

' EJmbarsh Ra-ine, October, 1S53. 
■t A term derived from [he XtiirrJ newspaper, Itie exponent of 
gulnr section of the Low, or so-colied Evaiigelical Chuicn, 
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merits and demerits of difTerent preachers, the approaching re- 
storation of the Jews, the date of the Millennium, the pro- 
gress of the ' Tractariaii heresy,' and the anticipated ' perversion" 
of High Church neighbours." These subjects are canvassed in 
a dialect differing considerably from English, as the word is 
generally understood. The terras " faithful," " tainted," " accep- 
table," "decided," "legal," and many others, are used in a sense 
different from that given to any of them by the lexicographers. 
We hear that Mr. A. has been more "owned" than Mr. B. ; and 
that Mr. C. has more " seals" * than Mr D. Again, the word 
"gracious" is invested with a meaning as extensive as that 
attached by young ladies to nice. Thus, we hear of a "gracious 
sermon/' a " gracious meeting," a " gracious child," and even a 
"gracious whipping." The word " dark" has also a new and 
peculiar usage. It is applied to every person, book, or place 
not impregnated with Recordite principles. A ludicrous mis- 
tin derstanding resulting from this phraseology is on record (this 
is not a joke), " What did you mean," said A, to B., " by tell- 
ing me that was such a very ' dark' village ? I rode over 

ihere to-day, and found the street particularly broad and cheer- 
ful, and there is not a tree in the place," " The gospel is not 
preached there," was B's. laconic reply. The conclusion of 
one of these singular evening parties is generally marked by 
an "exposition" — an unseasonable sermon of nearly one hour's 
duration, circumscribed by no text, and delivered from the table 
by one of the clerical visitors with a view to " improve tlie 
occasion." This same term, " improve t!ie occasion," is of 
Slang slangy, and is so mouthed by Siigginses and Chadbands, 
and their followers, that it has become peculiarly objectionable 
to persons of broad views. In the Essay to which reference 
has been made, the religious Slang terms for the two great 
divisions of the Established Church receive some explanation. 



* A preacher is said, in lliis phra^coloEy, la be " awnei!" wlicii he nmkef 
many converts, and his converts are called his "seal*." This i* Cani i» itl , 
niDsi objectionable fonn. 
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{\\r. oliJi.i:iliujni:fJ E[i^h Church party — rich and "stagnant," 
iiuttti lor iLi *• iiiiu'i^ish mediocrity, hatred of zeal, dread of inno- 
vjLiun, j.l.»urjc »jf L)isisent, blundering and languid utterance" — 
i.n.LilLd the "liij^h and drj- ;'* whilst the opix)sing division, 
kiitjwn As the Low Chua^h — equally stagnant with the former, 
L»ut poorer, and more lazily inclined (from absence of educa- 
tion) towards Dissent — receives the nickname of the " low and 
?>low.'* These terms are among persons learned in the distinc- 
tions shortened, in ordinary conversation, to the " dry" and the 
••slow.'* Ihe Droad Church, or modente division, is often 
s[vkcn of as the *" broad and shjL'.c*.'' 

\\ hilt can bo more oMecccc^C'iC :V.r. :>^ irreverent and 
offensive manner in n-'ic-i tij:Ti V'^ftv'-:*::: rr.inisters con- 
tinually pronounce tiic m.iiv^ .i -K: ~V 7.— <\\.i ai^d I-ord? 
Ciod, instead of i>rcnouii\.Mi^ it -v ••-•?' :-:o be :i;.".:i:V.l simple 
old Fnghsh w;u. ■*v.^j-J, ' iK.* ^^^ t- o. -. ;r.:o •"Gorde" or 
"Gaudc;**and I .ud, .ii^iCiv. .1 sv ;':j, :r :ho proj>er way, 
ihcv dcsccraic luo * -a .^. % v — ^"ccrir.c on the w, 
or the r, as the cisv: lu ^ \ - Sr^vs: hcr.rcr feels dis- 

gusted, and Alnioa< ilv . -^v. ^> . v j::?;-.r.:'.c: of beadles 
and deacons, .uk! 'vL.i v . ,^- ■,.. v\- -v^r*. >.*^ r*alpit. This 
is, thouj;h .1 C*V'.>i'....t ..-.% v.. \ - ^ ?- ,tAvrd.ince with 
our movlctii jinv^ . jk. v*^- - v " ■'v V — xvv.?.^ rrcachers 
sti i V c hai d -o iv » ^ . - v •>• > \ x • ■ v« * • "v" *! r vc. .r. ir.;ita:ion 

oi the oldci .ii.:s.x ^.x > ■ \.. ^l^ X ' -v^v ".v:vt*> >e called 
SLiHi;, OS, iK-.v\v. V t.vsx: x'.* \v '^^■.^ ^v n"^ N*'-:*^» ^hon this 
siiuliou.-* ciiv c**^v.s.t A*- **vsJvN iv\ *v: 'Vj< sivtw; ::a::vs in a 

uni:oniu\ \..:;^,i; lu: n\vs»» .r;«M '-n^ * I: ;>< cIJ. u>aio:ied 

pivachci ^»>.xv\v' V'. . >.vN-v* "^ ^^ 'Vi-v. t-V !v.cv:cra \'.:l^;;r 
rcxciciK: ^*:>.:4^A x.. ..; -o^'J .\* -^oiv -v./.tu! or,:;.in. Those 
va^aiiv.N Oi N.»v\\ > ^fc . -vi-Vi/^x >* .f*. a;.\^Oj;is:. be lonuvxl 
"l>-i:i ■■^^^ t.i .: ... iv ;v ^luvt ma> be impui;ned for 
h»i\.!!j; .:.L w: -.o :: v»'»'^\\- c ^i.^ a >uNs.vc that is or should 
bo iv:i;oxvo \k^\\\ > > vt-.i.six:i».<. Hor.csty of purix)se and 
<:M.\;»t iH;.;i.i;:iisxi v.»i ivHiuut will, however, overcome the 
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most virulent opposition. The terms used by the mob towards 
the Church, however illiberal and satirically vulgar, are fairly 
within the province of an inquiry such as the present A 
clergyman, in vulgar language, is spoken ^of as a " choker," a 
"cushion-thumper," a "dominie," an "earwig," a "gospel- 
grinder," a " grey-coat parson ;" a " spouter," a " white-choker," 
or a " warming-pan rector," if he only holds the living pro 
tempore. If he is a lessee of the great tithes, "one in 
ten ;" or if spoken of by an Anglo-Indian, a " rook." If a 
Tractarian, his outer garment is rudely spoken of as a 
" pygostole," or " M. B. (mark of the beast) coat." His pro- 
fession is termed " the cloth" (this item of Slang has been 
already referred to), and his practice is called "tub-thump- 
ing." This latter term has of late years been almost peculiarly 
confined to itinerant preachers. Should he belong to the Dis 
senting body, he is probably styled a " pantiler," or a " psalm 
smiter," or perhaps, a " swaddler."* His chapel, too, is spoken 
of as a " schism shop." A Roman Catholic is coarsely named 
a " brisket-beater." 

Particular as lawyers generally are about the meanings of 
words, they have not prevented an unauthorized phraseology 
from arising, which may be termed legal Slang. So forcibly did 
this truth impress a late writer, that he wrote in a popular 
journal, " You may hear Slang every day in term from barristers 
in their robes, at every mess-table, at every bar-mess, at every 
college commons, and in every club dining-room." Swift, in his 
Art of Polite Conversation (p. 15), published a century and a 
half ago, states that " vardi" was the Slang in his time for 



• " Swaddler" is also a phrase by which the low Irish Roman Catholics 
denominaie those of their body who in winter become Protestants, protcm.y 
for the sake of the blankets, coals, &c., given by proselytizing Protestants. 
It is hard to say which are the worse, those who refuse to give unless the 
ol)jccts of their charity iKrcome converted, or those who sham conversion to 
save themselves from starving, or the tender mercies of the relieving officer, 
I am much afraid my sympathies are with the ** swaddlers,'* who are also 
called *'soupers." — Ed. 

t 
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" verilitt." A ftw of the most common and well-kiioiiTi terms 
used out of doors, with reference to legal matters, are "cook," 
to hash or make up a balance-sheet ; " dipped," mortgaged ; 
"dun" (from a famous writ or process-server named Dunn), to 
solicit pajTnent ; " fulHcd,"' to be "fully committed for trial;" 
" land shark," a sailor's defmilion of a lawyer ; " limb of the 
law," a milder term for the same "professional;" "monkey with 
a long tail," a mortgage; "mouthpiece," the thief's term for 
his counsel ; " to run through the ring," to take advantage of 
the Insolvency Act ; " smash," to become bankrupt; "snipe," 
an attorney with a long bill ; and " whitewash," to take the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act, Comparatively recent legislation 
has rendered many of these terms obsolete, and " in liquida- 
tion" is now the most ominous sound a creditor can hear. 
Lawyers, from their connexion with the police courts, and trans- 
actions with persons in every grade of society, have ample 
opportunities for acquiring street Slang, of which, in cross- 
questioning and wrangling, they frequently avail themselves. 

It has been said there exists a literary Slang, or the Slang of 
Criticism — dramatic, artistic, and scientific This is composed 
ofsuch words as "lesthetic," "transcendental," "the harmonies," 
"the unities," a "myth;" such phrases as "an exquisite monaiu 
on the big drum," a "scholarlike rendering of John the Baptist's 
great toe," "keeping harmony," "middle distance," "aerial per- 
spective," " delicate handling," "ner\'Ous chiaroscuro," and the 
like. It is easy to find fault with thissyatemof doing work, whilst 
it is not easy to discover another at once so easily understood by 
educated readers, and so satisfactory to artists themselves. Dis- 
cretion must, of course, always be used, in fact always is used 
by the best writers, with regard to the quantity of technical 
Slang an article will hold comfortably. Overdone mannerism 
is always a mistake, and generally defeats its own end. Pro- 
perly used, these technicalities are allowable as the generous in- 
flections and bendings of a bountiful language, for the purpose 
of expressing fresh phases of thought, and ideas not yet pre 
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ided wiih representative words.* Punch often employs a 
lang term to give point to a joke, or liuraour to a line of satire, 
n his best day he gave an original etymology of the schoolboy- 

"ism " slog." " Slog," said the classical and then clever Punch, 
is derived from tlie Greek word " slogo," to baste, to wallop, to 
filaughler. To show his partiality to thesub]ect,he once amused 

kibis readers with two columns on Slang and Sanscrit, from wliich 

Bfae following is taken : — 

W'' " The sillcgory which pervades the converaatiott of all E.islern nations \s, 

' Hie foandation of Western Slang ; end the increased number or students of 
the Oricnial langnages, especially since Sanscrit and Arabic have lieen 
m.ido Bubjecls for the Indian Civil Service eKnmiDalions, may have contri- 
Iniied lo supply Ihe Eiigtiih language with a large portion of its new dialect. 
\Vhile, however, IhespiriL of ollcgoi? comes from [he East, there is so {•real a 
diiTerence between the brevity of Western expre^ision and (he more cnmbrous 
diction of Ihe Oriental, that the origin of a phrase becomes difficult to 
trace. Thus, for instance, whilst the Turkish merchant might address his 
tiiend somewhat as follows — ' That which seems good lo my father is to hii 
srrviiii as Ihe perfumed breath of the west wind in the calm night of the 
Arabian summer j' the Western oegoiiator observes more briefly, 'all 
serene 1' " t 

But the vulgar term, " brick," Punch remarks in illustration, 
" must be allowed to he an exception, its Greek derivation being univer- 
sally admitted, corresponding so exactly as it does in its rectangular form 
and compnctne^ to the perfection of manhood, accoi-ding lo Ihe views of 
Plato and Simonides ; but any deviation from the simple expression, in 
which locality b indicated — as, for instance, 's genube Bath'— decidedly 
breathes the Oriental spirit." 
It is singular that what Punch says unwittingly and in 

* "All our newspapers contain more or leas colloquial word*; in fact, 
ihere seems no other way of espressing certain ideas counecled with passing 
events of cvcry-day life with the reqnisile force and piquancy. In the 
Kitglish newspapers the same thing is oli'sci'vable, and certain of Ihem con- 
tain more of the class denominated Slang words than our own." — Barlhifs 
AneHcaniims, p. lo, edit. 1S59. 

t When this appeared, "ail serene" was one of those street phrases 
Vi'hich periodically spring up, have their rage, and depart as suddenly as 
they come into popularity. These sayings are generally of a most idiotic 
nam re, as their latest specimens, "111 warm yer," "All lerenc," oud 
*' I'll 'avc Tour hi" — used without any premonitory notice or regard ID 
context, and screeched uut at the top of^thc voice — wilt testily. I suppose 
) Wt doll soon liave anollicr of these "ebullitions of popular feeling,"— I:^U> 
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huinoiir respecting the Slang expression "bosh," sliould be 
(juiw true, " Bosh," remarks Pwuh, after speaking of it as be- 
Itinfiiiis W the stoi-k of words pilfered from the Turks, " is one 
uhciw iniMte force and beauty the slangograplier is reluctanily 
o.'^ni'clW ht adrniL It is the only wx)rd which seems a proper 
«|t|i(4ht(on for a grcJit de^l wliith wc are obliged to hear and lo 
«»t «wty <!m^ vt wa I*." " llosh," nonsense or stupidity, 
U \M(\<\1 ftwft l»w i:»t«y and th« IVrsinn. The univereality 
vt SJUfv- ■■* ^>*^'^v^l by iW coniiniul use in the pages of Punch. 

j» . I'i^- jtray vulgar words employed by the 

I ■■.■iiicof the jokes, though, might nowadays 

\v j>s> '■'"]•."..>. .■! , \pl,>naiory notes, in similar style to that 
ff^^K*! by jouvhiul artists who write " a man," " a horse," &c., 
uVm t«vhvT (iticetlain as to whether oi not their efforts will 
w«t<«t tvtih due appreciation. 

'IV ,4i^»itutn, the Saturday Ra-iew^ and other kindred 
''' w««ktiei," often indulge in Slang words when force of expres- 
»K^n w n little humour is desired, or when the various writers 
wUh to say something which is better said in Slang, or so-called 
vulijar speech, than in the authorized language. Barilett, the 
t-oinpilcr of the Dktwiuiry of Americanisms, continually cites 
the Athenaiim as using Slang and vulgar expressions ; but the 
lungaiine the American refers to is not the literary journal of 
the present day, — it was a smaller, and now defunct, " weekly." 
The present possessor of the classic title is, though, by no means 
hchindliand in its devotion to colloquialisms. Many other 
highly respectable journals often use Slang words and phrases. 
The Times (or, in Slang, the " Thunderer") frequently employs 
tuuuthorized terms ; and, following a " leader" • of ihe purest 
and most eloquent composition, may sometimes be seen another 
" article" " on a totally different subject, containing, perhaps, a 
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score or more of exceedingly questionable words. Among llie 
words and phrases which may be included under the liead of 
Literary Slang are, " balaam," matter kept constantly in type 
about monstrous productions of nature, to fill up spaces in 
newspapers ; " balaam-box," the term given in Blackwood to 
the repository for rejected articles ; and " slate," to pelt with 
abuse, or " cut up" in a review. " He's the fellow to slate a 
liece" is often said of dramatic critics, especially of those who 
irough youth, inexperience, and the process of unnatural selec- 
hich causes them to be critics, imagine that to abuse all 
tliat is above tlieir comprehension is to properly exercise the 
critical faculty. TJiis is, however, dangerous ground. The 
Slang names given to newspapers are curious ; — thus, the 
Morning Advertiser is known as the " Tap-tub," the " Tizer," 
and was until recently the " Gin and Gospel Gazette." The 
Morning Pest has obtained the suggestive sobriquet of "Jeamesj" 
whilst the Morning Hemid was long caricatured as " Mrs, 
Harris," and the Slandard as " Mrs. Gamp."* 

The Stage, of course, has its Slang — " both before and behind 
the curtain," as a journalist remarks. The stage-manager is 
iamiliarly termed "daddy;" and an actor by profession, or a 
'• professional," is called a " pro." It is amusing at times to 
hear a young actor — who struts about padded with copies of all 
newspapers that have mentioned his name — talking, in a mixed 
company, of the stage as (he profession. This is after all but 
natural, for to him " all the world's a stage." A man who is occa- 
sionally hired at a trifling remuneration to come upon the stage 
as one of a crowd, or when a number of actors are wanted to 
give effect, is named a " supe," — an abbreviation of " super- 
tpumerary." A "surf" is a third-rate actor, who frequently 



W • The Morning Herald was called ' ' Mr!. Harris, " because it was said 
■ "tliat no one ever saw il, a peculiarity which, in common witli i(s general 
(lisrreard for veracity, made it uncommonly like "Mrs. Gamp's" invisible 
friend aa porlrayed by Dickens. But ihc Herald has long smce deparled 
this life, and iviib it has gone the title of " Mrs. Gamp," as applied to the 
Standard, which is, thaugb, u impulaive and Conservative ai ever. — Ed. 
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[itirsucs another cnlting ; and the band, or orcheslra betw« 
the pit and Ihestage, is generally spoken of as the "menagerie.' 
A " ben" is a bentfit ; and " sal" is the Slang abbreviation of 
" salary." Should no money be forthcoming on the Saturday 
night, it is said that the " ghost doesn't walk ;" or else ilie 
statement goes abnxid that there is "no treasury," as though 
the coffers lUcmsclves had departed. The travelling or pro- 
vincial theatricals, who perform in any large room that can be 
rented in a country village, are called " bam-stonnere ." A 
" length" is forty-two lines of any dramatic composition ; and 
a " run" is the continuous term of a piece's performance. A 
" saddle" is the additional charge made by a manager to an 
actor or actress upon his or her benefit nighL To " mug up" 
is to paint one's face, or arrange the person, to represent a parti- 
cular chavacier ; to " corpse," or to " stick," is to balk, or put the 
other actors out in their parts by forgetting yours. A perfor- 
mance is spoken of as either a " gooser" or a "screamer," should 
it be a failure or a great success; — if the latter, it is not infre- 
quently termed a " hiL" To " goose" a performance is to hiss 
it ; and continued " goosing" generally ends, or did end before 
managers refused to accept the verdict of audiences, in the 
play or the players being *' damned." To " star it" is to per- 
form as the centre of attraction, with your name in large type, 
and none but subordinates and indifferent actors in the same 
performance. The expressive term " clap-trap," higli-soimding 
nonsense, is nothing but an ancient theatrical term, and signified 
a " trap" to catch a " clap" by way of applause, " Up amongst 
the * gods,' " refers to being among the spectators in the gallery, 
— termed in French Slang " paradis," 

There exists, too, in the great territory of vulgar speech what 
may not inappropriately be termed Civic Slang. It consists of 
mercantile and Stock Exchange terms, and the Slang of good 
living and wealth. A turkey hung with sausages is facetiously 
styled an " alderman in chains," — a term which has spread from 
the City and become general ; and a half-crown, perhaps from 
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rotundity, is often termed an " aldern 
speculator on the Exchange ; and a " bull," although of an 
opposite order, follows a hke profession. There is something 
very humorous and applicable in the Slang term " lame duck," 
a defaulter in stock-jobbing speculations. The allusion to his 
" waddling out of the Alley," as they say, is excellent. " Break- 
shins," in City Slang, is borrowing money; a rotten or 
junsound scheme is spoken of as "fishy;" "rigging the 
larket" means playing tricks with it ; and " stag" was a 
term during the railway mania for a speculator wilhoul 
capital, a seller of "scrip" in " Diddlesex Junction" and other 
equally safu lines. At Tattersall's a " monkey" is 500/., and in 
the City a " plum" is 100,000/., and a '* marygold" is one mil- 
lion sterling. But before pruceeding further in a sketch of the 
different kinds of Slang, it may be as well to speak bere of the 
extraordinary number of Cant and Slang terms in use to repre- 
sent money— from farthings to bank-notes the value of fortimes. 
Her Majesty's coin, collectively or in the piece, is known by 
more than one hundred and thirty distinct Slang words, from 
the iiumble " brown" (a halfpenny) to " flimsies," or " long- 
tailed ones" (baok-notes). 

".Money," it has been well remarked, "the bare, simple word 
itself, has a sonorous,' significant ring in its sound," and might 
have sufficed, one would have imagined, for all ordinary pur- 
poses, excepting, of course, those demanded by direct reference 
to specific sums. But a vulgar or "fast" society has thought 
differently ; and so we have the Slang synonyms — " beans," 
" blunt" (*.^., specie, — not soft or rags, bank-notes), " brads," 
" brass," " bustle," " coppers" (copper money, or mixed pence), 
" chink," " chinkers," " chips," " corks," " dibbs," " dinarly," 
" dimmock," " dust," " feathers," " gent" (silver,^from argent), 
"haddock" (a purse of money), "horse nails," "huckster," 
" loaver," " lour" (the oldest Cant term for money), " mopusses," 
"needful," "nobbings" (money collected in a hat by street- 
performers), " ochie" (gold), " pewter," " palm oil," " pieces," 
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** (tonht" " qwccn'a ^N^ium," " quub," " n^" (bank-notes), 
*• nwtly," w " realty gUt," " rt<ls<" (eoltl), " rhino," " rowrfy," 
•• thiucn" (wvcKiiEHs), " skin" (a puree of money), " stiff'* 
(chvctit, or liills of accvptnnc«), " sniff," " stumpy," " tin" | 
^llverX " wwlgc" (sih-cr), 3in<l " j-cllow-boys" (sovereigns) ; — 
^»t forty-thTM vulgar eqiiivnlents for the simple word money. 
So attcutivo is Slang speech (o (in:incial matters, that there are 
levcn terras for bad, or " bogtis." coin (as our friends the 
Americans call it) : a " case" is a counterfeit five-shilling piece ; 
** half a case" represents half that sum ; " grays" are halfpence 
made specially for unfair gambling purposes ; " queer-soft" is 
counterfeit or lead coin ; " schofel" refers lo coated or spurious 
coin ; " sheen" is bad money of any description ; and " sinkers" 
bears the same and not ioappropriate meaning, " Snide" is 
now the generic term for all bad money, whether coined or in 
notes J and " snide-pitching" or " schoful-tossing" is the term 
in use among the professors of that pursuit for what is more 
generally known as " smashing." " Flying the kite," or obtain- 
ing money on bills and promissory-notes, is closely connected 
with the allegorical expression of " raising the wind," which is 
a well-known phrase for procuring money by immediate sale, 
pledging, or by a forced loan. In winter or in summer any 
elderly gentleman who may have prospered in life is pronounced 
" warm ;" whilst an equivalent is immediately at hand in the 
phrase " his pockets are well lined," or " he is well breeched." 
Each separate piece of money has its own Slang term, and 
often half a score of synonyms. To begin with tliat extremely 
humble coin, a farthing : first we have " fadge/' then " fiddler ;" 
then " gig," and lastly " quartereen." A halfpenny is a " brown" 
or a " madzer (pronounced ' medzer') saltee" (Cant), or a 
" mag," or a " posh," or a " rap,"— whence the popular phrase, 
" I don't care a rap." The useful and universal. penny has for 
Slang equivalents a " copper," a " saltee" (Cant), and 
Twopence is a " deuce," and threepence is either " tlirums" 
" Uirups." " Thrums" has a special peculiarity ; for -'• 
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"thrums-buskin" represents threepence-halfpenny, the terra | 
" buskin" is not used in connexion with any other number of 
pence. Fourpence, or a groat, may in vulgar speech be termed 
a "bit," a "flag," or a "joey." Sixpence is well represented in . 
street talk, and some of the slangisms are very comical — for , 
instance, " bandy," " bender," " cripple," and " downer ;" then 
we have " buck," " fye-b'ck," " half a hog," " kick" (thus " two 
and a 'kick,'" or 2j. 6;/.), "lord of the manor,"* "pig," "pot" 
(the price of a pot of ale^thus halfa-crown is a " five ' pot* j 
piece"), "snid," "spral," "sow's baby," "tanner," "tester," 
"lizzy,"^ — seventeen vulgar words to one coin. Seven pence being ] 
an uncommon amount has only one Slang synonym, " setter." 
The same remark applies to eightpcnce and ninepence, the J 
former being only represented by " otter," and the latter by the J 
Cant phrase " nob ba -sal tee." Tenpence is " dacha-sal tee," 
and elevenpence " dacha-one," — both Cant expressions. It is 
noticeable that coined pieces, and sums which from tlitir small- 
ness or otherwise are mostly in use, receive a commensurate 
amount of attention from promoters of Slang. One shilling 
boasts eleven Slang equivalents ; thus we have " beong," " bob," 
" brealcy-leg," " deener," " gen" {from the back Slang), " hog," 
" levy," " peg," " stag," " teviss," and " twelver," One shilling 
and sixpence is a " kye," now and then an " eighteener." It is 
noticeable that so fat the florin has escaped, and only receives 
the shilling titles with the required numeral adjective prefixed. 
Half-a-crown is known as an " alderman," " half a bull," " half 
a wheel," " half a tusherooo," and a " raadza (medzer) 
caroon ;" whilst a crown piece, or five shillings, may be called ] 
either a "bull," a "caroon," a " cartwheel," or a " coachwheel," 
or, more generally than either, a " wheel" or a " tusheroon." 
"] he word " dollar" is in general use among costermongers and ] 



• This is rliymine ihne, ftud is comipled into "lord"oiily. "Touch- 

me," acommtin Icrm fpr a shilling, is also tierived from the same source, it I 

being short for " touch -nic-oll-lhe- nob," wliich is rhyming slnng for "bob" I 

or shilling. ' 
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Uieir customers, and signifies exactly fi\'e shillings. Any term \ 
representing this amount " takes in two," and represents the 1 
half-crown by ihe addilion of the usual prefix. The next advance- 1 
in Slang money is ten shillings, or half-a-sove reign, which may f 
be either pronounced as " half a bean," " half a couter," 
madza pooua," " half a quid," or " half a thick 'un." A sove- 
reign, or twenty shillings, is a " bean," " canary," " couter,** 
" fooiit," " goldfinch," " James" (from Jacobus), " poona," 
" portrait," " quid," " ihick-un," or " yellow-boy." Guineas 
are nearly obsolete, yet the terms " neds" and "half neds" ai> 
still in use. Bank-notes are " flimsies," " long-tailed ones," o 
" sofi." A " fin," or a " finnuf," is a five-pound note. Twenty- I 
five pounds is a "pony," and a hundred a "century." One J 
hundred pounds (or any other " round sum"), quietly handed I 
over as payment for services performed, is curiously termed " 
' cool' hundred." Thus ends, with several necessary omission^ j 
this long list of Slang terms for the coins of the realm which, I 
for copiousness, it is not too much lo say, is not equalled by I 
any other vulgar or unautliorized language in Europe. 

The antiq uit y of many of these Slang names is remarkable. I 
" Winn" was the vulgar term for a penny in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and " tester," a sixpence (formerly a shilling), was 
the correct name in the days of Henry VIII. The reader, loo, 
will have remarked the frequency of animals' names as Slang 
terms for money. Little, as a modem writer has remarked, I 
do the persons using these phrases know of their remote and | 
somewhat classical origin, which may, indeed, be traced to a 
period anterior to that when monarchs monopolized the sur- 
face of coined money with their own images and superscrip- 
tions. They are identical with the very name of money among 
the early Romans, which vas peciitiia, (rom peats, a flock. The g 
collections of coin-dealers amply show that the figure of a " hog' 
was anciently placed on a small silver coin ; and that that o 
a " bull" decorated larger ones of the same melai. These coins J 
were fi-equently deeply crossed on the reverse; this was for th«:>| 
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convenience of easily breaking iliem into two or more pieces, J 
should the bargain for which they were em[iloycd require it, and J 
the parties making it had no smaller change handy to com- 1 
plete the transaction. Thus we find that the " half bull" of 1 
ihc itinerant street-seller, or " traveller," so far from being f 
a phrase of modern invention, as is generally suppose<i, is in J 
point of fact referable to an era extremely remote. This remark j 
will safely apply to most descriptions of money ; and it most J 
not be forgotten that farthing is but a comiplion of fourlhing, 1 
or, literally, fourth part of a penny, The representative coin of % 
the realm was often in olden times made to break up, — but this ' 
by Ihe way. It is a reminder, however, that the word " smash," 
as used by the classes that speak SLmg from motives other Uian 
those of affectation, has nothing whatever to do «ith base toin, • 
as is generally supposed. It simply means to give change. I 
Thus : — " Can you smash a thick 'un for me ?" means simply, i 
"Can you give me change for a sovereign?" We learn from | 
Erizio, in his Discorso, a further illustration of the proverb 
" that there is nothing new imdcr t!ie sun ;" for he says that 
the Roman boys at the time of Hadrian tossed up their coppers 
' and cried, " Head or ship ;" of which tradition our " heads or 

tails," and "man c# woman," or "a tanner I heads 'era," is 
certainly a Jess refined version. We thence gather, however, 

I that the prow of a vessel would appear to have been the more 
ordinary device of the reverse of the brass coin of that ancient 
period. There are many other Cant words directly from a i 
classic source, as wili be seen in the dictionary. 
Shopkeepers' Slang is perhaps the most offensive of all Slang,^ | 
though this is not intended to imply that shopkeepers are per- 
haps the most offensive of people. This kind of Slang is not a 
casual eyesore, as newspaper Slang, neither is it an occasional 
discomfort to the ear, as in the case of some vulgar byword of ■ 

the street ; but it is a perpetual nuisance, and stares you in the ^^HJ 
face on tradesmen's invoices, on labels in the shop-windows, ^^^| 
ftnd placards on the hoardings, in posters against the house next ^^H 
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to j-our own — if it hnppen to be empty 
in bills thrast into your hand, as you peaceably walk through 
the stret-ts. Under your door, and down your area, Slang hand- 
bills are dropped by some " pushing " tradesman ; and for the 
thousandth time you are called upon to learn that an " alamjing 
sacrifice" is taking place in the next Street ; that prices are "down 
again;" that, in consequence of some other tradesman not 
" driving a roaring trade," being in fact, " sold up," and for 
the time being a resident in " Burdon's Hotel" (Whitecross- 
Street Prison), the " pushing " tradesman wishes to sell out at 
"awfully low prices," lo "the kind patrons, and numerous custo- 
mers," &C. &C., " that have on every occasion," &€. &c. These. 
are, though, very venial offenders compared with those ghouls,, 
the advertising undertakers, who employ boj's, loaded with 
ghastly little books, to follow up the parish doctor, and leave 
their horrible wares wherever he calls. But what can be expected 
of ignorant iinderiakers when a London newspaper of large cir- 
culation actually takes out the death records from the T?ma, and 
sends a circular to each address therein, informing the bereaved 

persons that the " " charges so much per line for similar 

notices, and that its circulation is most extensive ? Surely the 
typical " death-hunter," hardened though Tie may be, is hardly 
down to that level. In shopkeeping Slang any occupation 
or calling is termed a "line," — thus, the " building line." A 
tailor usuqjs to himself a good deal of Slang. Amongst opera- 
tives he is called a " snip," a " steel-bar driver," a " cabbage 
contractor," or a " goose persuader ;" by the world, a " ninth 
part of a man ;" and by the young collegian, or " fast" man, a 
"sufferer," If he takes army contracts, it is "sank work ;" if 
he is a "slop" tailor, he is a "springer up," and his garments 
are " blown together." Perquisites with him are " spiffs," and 
remnants of cloth " peaking, or cabbage." The per-centage he 
allows to his assistants (or "couoterjumpers") on the sale of old- 
fashioned articles is termed " tinge." If he pays his workmen 
goods, or gives them tickets upon other tradesmen, with whom' 
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he siiafcs the profit, he is soon known as a " tommy master." If 
his business succeeds, it " takes ;" if neglected, it becomes 
" shaky," and "goes to pot ;" if he is deceived by a debtor (a 
by no means unusual circumstance), he is " let in," or, as it is 
sometimes varied, " taken in." It need scarcely be remarked 
that any credit he may give is termed " lick." 

Operatives' or workmen's Slang, in quality, is but slightly re- 
moved from tradesmen's Slang. When belonging to the same 
shop or factory, they "graft" there, and are " brother chips," 
Among printers the favourite term is "coraps," — not compositors, 
though the same contraction is used for that word, — but com- 
panions, whether so in actual fact, or as members of the same 
" companionship." A companionship is the number of men 
engaged on any one work, and this is in tuni reduced to " ship :" 
sometimes it is a " 'stab ship," i.e., paid by the week, therefore 
on the establishment ; sometimes it is " on the piece," and any- 
how it is an extremely critical organization, so perhaps it would 
be better to broaden the subject. Workmen generally dine at 
" slap-bang shops," and are often paid at " tommy shops." At 
the nearest " pub," or public -house, they generally have a " score 
chalked up" against them, which has to be " wiped off" regu- 
larly on the Saturday night This is often known as a "light." 
When credit is bad tlie " light" is said to be out. When out 
of work, they describe themselves as being " out of collar." 
They term each other *' flints" and " dimgs," if they are " society" 
or " non-society" men. Their salary is a "screw," and to be 
discharged is to "get the sack," varied by the expression "get 
the bullet," the connexion of which with discharge is obvious, as 
the small lecturers — those at the Polytechnic for instance — say, 
to the meanest capacity. When they quit work, they " knock 
off j" and when out of employ, they ask if any " hands" are, 
or any assistance is, wanted. " Fat" is the vulgar synonym 
for perquisites ; " elbow grease" signifies labour; and "Saint 
Monday" is the favourite day of the week. Names of animals 
figure plentifully in the workman's vocabulary; llius we have 
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goose," a tailor's smoothing-iiOD ; " sheep's-foot," an iron 
bsnUDCT ; *• sow," a receptacle for molten iron, whibt the metal 
potmd from it is termed " ptg." Many of the Slang tenns for 
tnonej may have originally come from the workshop, thus — 
" brads," from the ironmonger ; " chips," irom the carpenter ; 
" dusl," from the goldsmith ; " feathers," from the upholsterer ; 
" horse- nails," from the farrier; "haddock," from the fish- 
monger ; and " tanner and skin " from the leather-dresser. 

If society, as has been remarked, is a sham, from the vulgar 
foundation of commonalty to the crowning summit of royalty, 
then do we perceive the justness of the remark in that most 
peculiar of peculiarities, tlie Slang of makeshifts for oaths, and 
sham exclamations for passion and temper. These, apologies 
for feeling are an addition to our vernacular, and though some 
argue that they are a disgrace, for the reason that no man 
should pretend to swear or curse who does not do so, il is some 
satisfaction to know that they serve the purpose of reducing 
the stock of national profanity, " You be blowed," or " I'U be 
blowcd if," &c., is an exclamation often heard in the streets. 
" Blazes," or " like blazes," came probably from the army, 
unless, indeed, it came from the original metaphor, afterwards 
corrupted, to ser\-e all turns, " to smoke like blazes." " Blast," 
too, although in general vulgar use, may have had an engineer- 
■ing or military origin, and the pju-ase, "I wish 1 may be 
!«hot, if," smacks much of powder. " Blow me tight" is a very 
Shindy and common exclamation. The same may be said of 
•" strike me lucky," " never trust me," and " so help me Davy ;" 
the latter being evidently derived from the tmer old phrase, 
fTll take my Davy on't — i.e., my affidavit, " Davy," and some- 
rtimes " .\lfrcd Davy," being a corruption of that word. " By 
Ipolly," " Gol darn it," and " so help" — generally pronounced 
P'selp" or " swelp" — " me Bob," are evident shams for profane 
baths. " Tarnation" is but a softening of damnation ; and " od," 
prheiher used in " od drat it," or " od's blood," is but an 
\ 'ology for the name of the Deity. " Marry," a term of asse- 
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1 common use, was originally, in Popish times, a. mode 
of swearing by the Virgin Mary ; — so also " ninrrow- bones," for 
the knees. *' I'll bring him down ujion his marrow-bones," — 
i.f., I'll make him bend his knees as he does to the Virgin 
Mary. The Irish phrase, " Bad scran to yer I" is equivalent to 
wishing a person bad food. "I'm sniggered ifyouwill," and "I'm 
jiggered," are other mild forms of swearing among men fearful 
of committing an open profanity, yet slily nibbling at the sin. 
Maybe, some day one of these adventurers will meet with the 
object of his desires, and then when fairly "jiggered," wliatever 
it may ultimately turn out to be, it is to be hoped he will prove 
a fearful example to all persons with the will, but not the pluck, 
to swear fierce oaths. Both "deuce" and "dickens" are vulgar 
old synon)ms for the devil ; and " zounds" is an abbreviation 
of " God's wounds," — a very ancient oath. 

In a casual survey of the territory of Slang, it is curious to 
observe how well represented are the familiar wants and failings 
of life. First, there is money, with one himdred and odd 
Slang terms and synonyms ; then comes drink, from smaH 
beer to champagne ; and next as a very natural sequence, in- 
toxication, and fuddlement generally, with some iialf a hundred 
vulgar terms, graduating tlie scale of drunkenness, from a slight 
inebriation to the soalty stale which leads to the gutter, some- 
times lo the stretcher, the station-house, the fine, and, most 
terrible of all, the " caution." The Slang synonyms for mild 
intoxication are certainly very choice, — they are "beery," 
" bemused," " boozy," " bosky," " huffy," " corned," " foggy," 
"foil," "fresh," "hazy," "elevated," "kisky," " lushy," 
"moony," "muggy," "muzzy," "on," "screwed," "stewed," 
"light," and "winey." A higher or more intense state of 
beastliness is represented by the expressions, "podgy," "be- 
argered," " blued," " cut," " primed," " lumpy," " ploughed," 
"muddled," "obfuscated," "swipcy," "three sheets in the wind," 
and "top-heavy," But the climax offuddlemcnt is onlyobtained 
" individual " can't see a hole in a ladder," 
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or when he is all " mops and brooms," or " oflf his nut," or with 
his " main-brace well spliced," or with the " sun in his eyes," 
or when he has " lapped the gutter," and got the " gravel rash," 
or is on the " ran-tan," or on the " ree-raw," or when " sewed 
up," and regularly " scammered," — then, and not till then, is he 
entitled, in vulgar society, to the title of " lushington," or re- 
commended to " put in the pin," />., the linch-pin, to keep liis 
legs steady. 
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A 1, first-rate, the very best ; " she's a prime girl, she is ; she is A I."— 
Sam Slick. The highest classification of ships at Lloyd's ; common 
term in the United States ; also at Liverpool and other English sea- 
ports. Another, even more intensitive form is ** first-class, letter A, 
No. I." Some people choose to say A I, for no reason, however, 
beyond that of being different from others. 

Abigail, a lady's-maid ; perhaps obtained from old comedies. Used in 
an uncomplimentary sense. Some think the term is derived from 
Abigail Hill (Mrs. Masham), lady-in-waiting to Queen Anne, and a 
typical ABIGAIL in the way of intrigue. 

About Bight, "to do the thing about right," i.^., to do it properly, 
sotmdly, correctly ; " he guv it *im ABOUT right," /.^., he beat him 
severely. 

Abraham-man, a vagabond, such as were driven to beg about the 
country after the dissolution of the monasteries. — See BESS o' bedlam, 
infra. They are well described under the title of Bedlam Beggars, — 
Skakspear^ s K. Lcar^ ii. 3. 

" And these, what name or title e'er they bear, 
Jarkman. or Patrico, Cranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 
r rater, or abram-man ; I speak to all 
That stand in fair election for the title 
Of king of beggars." — BeaumoHt and Fletcher^ s Begg, Bush. ii. 1. 

It appears to have been the practice in former days to allow certain 
inmates of Bethlehem Hospital to have fixed days "to go begging :" 
hence impostors were said to ** SHAM ABRAHAM (the Abraham Ward 
in Bedlam having for its inmates these mendicant lunr.tics) when they 
pretended they were licensed beggars in behalf of the hospital. 

Abraham-sham, or sham Abraham, to feign sickness or distress. 
From ABRAHAM-MAN, the ancient Cant term for a begging impostor, 
or one who pretended to have been mad. — Burton's Anatomy of 
Alclancholy^ vol. i. p. 360. "When Abraham Newland was Cashier to 
the Bank of England, and signed their notes, it was sung : — 

" I have heard people say 
That SHAM ABRAHAM you may. 
But you mustn't sham Abraham Newland." 
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Absquatulate, to mn away, o[ abscond ; a hybrid American cxpres- J 
SLon, from the Latin ai, and " squat " 10 settle. I 

Acres, a coward. From Bob Acres, in Sheridan's Rivalj. I 

Adam's AlO, ^!i.ltir.—Etig!isA. The Aoft-S terra is adam's wine. ' 

Added to the Iiist, a euphuism current among spoiling writers 
implying that a horse has been gelded. As, " Sabiau« has been 
ADDED TO THE LIST." Another form of eipression in reference lo 
this mailer is that "the knife has been brought into requiiiilion." 
"added to the list" is simply a contraction Tor "added to the list 
of geldinga in training." 
Addlepate, a fooli&h fellow, a duUanl. 
Admiral of tho Bed, a person whose very red face evinces a fondness 

fur strong politions. 
Affygraphy. " ll fits to .in AFPycJiAPHV," /,/., lo a nicely— to a T. 
Afternoon Farmer, one who wastes his best opportunity, and drives 

off the large end of his work lo the little end of his time. 
Against the Grain, in opposition to ihe wish. " It went against 

THE GRAIN lo do it, but 1 knew I musl," is a common expreshion, 
AggerawatorB (comiplion of Aggravaliirs). the grea^ locks of hair in 
vogue among costermongers and other street folk, worn twisted ixata 
the temple Tiack towards the ear. Tliey are also, from a supposed 
resemblance in form, termed NEWGATk knockers, and sometimes 
NUMBER. SIXES. This style of adorning Ihe head is, however, (iist 
dying out, and the everyday costennonger or slreet lliicf has his hair 
cut like any one else. The yearly militia drill may have had a good 
deal to do with this alteration. 
AkeybO, a slang phrase used in ihe following manner : — " He beals 

AKEVno, and akeVBO beat the devil." 
Albertopolis, a facetious appellation civen by the Londoners lo the 

Kensington Gore dislrict. Now obsolete. 
Alderman) a half-crown — possibly from its rotundity. Also a long 

pipe. 
Alderman, a turkey j "aldbrmam m chains," a turkey hung with 

sausages. 
jkll of a Hugh I all on one side ; falling with a thump ; the word HUGH 

being pronounced with a sraM.—Siiffd!t. 
All my liye, n remark of incredulity made in reference lo an improbable 
Blory ; condensation of " all my eye and betty mabtin," a vulgar 
phrase constructed from Ihe commencement of a Roman Catholic 
prayer lo St. Martin, "Oh, mihi, bcale Marline, " which in common 
with many another fell uito discredit andridicule alter the Reformalion. 
^11 out, by far i — " he was ALL oi;t Ihe best of the lot." 0/rf— fre- 
quently used by Burton in his Anatamy of Afdancholy. 
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AU-OTeriBb, neither sick nor well; the premonitory s^ptoms of illness. 
Also the feeling which comes over a man at a crilit^ moment, sa^ 
just whtD he b alraut to "pop the queslior." Sometimes this is 
caQed, " feeling all. over alike, and touchiug nowhere." 



All Serene, nn ejaculation of acquiescence. Some yean back a popular 
street cry. With or without application to actual fact, the wonis all . 
SERENK were bawled from morning lo night without any leferencc to 
the serenity of the unfortunate hearers, — .Sir eekene. 
Alls, tap-droppings, refuse spirits sold at a cheap rats in gin-palaces. 
All There, in strict fashioti, first-rale, "up to the mark;" a vidgu 
person would n>ealc of a handsome, well-dressed woman as tieing 
At.L TitERE. An artisan would use the same phrase to express the 
capabililies of a skilful fellow -workman. Sometimes all tub WAY 
THERE. Always used as a term of encomium. 
All to Fieces, utterly, excessively; "he beat him all to 
PiecESj" i.e., eicelied or surpassed him eiceedingly. Also a term 
much in use among sporting men and expressing want of form, or 
decadence. A boat's crew arc said lo "go ALL To ptECES" wlien 
they Ihrough distress lose their regularity. A woman is vulgarly 
said to "fall to pieces,"or "tumble to pieces," when she is con- 
All to Smash, or "udne all to pieces," bankrupt, ruined. 
Almighty Dollar, an American expression representing the manner 
in which money it worshipped. Modemly introduced hv Washington 
Irving in 1837. The idea of this phrase is, however, (ar older than 
Ihe lime of Irvins- Ben Jomotii EpistU lo Elisabak, Countess of 
Rutland, commences thus — 

" Whilil that for which all virtue now i* uld, 
And almoGt every vicci almightie goid." 
Il seems almost obvious that the term most have been applied, not to ' 
dollars certainly, but lo money, long before the time of Irving. 1 

American Tweezers, an instrument used by an hotel-sneak which 
nips the wards end of a key, and enables him to open a door Irom the 
opposite side to that on winch it has been locked. 
Andrew Millar, a ship of war.— irn. 

Ain't, the vulgar abbreviation of " am not," "are not," or "is not." 
Anointed, i-'-, eminent ; used lo express great rascality in any one [ 

" an ANOINTED scoundrel," king among scoundrels, — Irish. 
Anointing, a good beating. A case for the application of salve. 
Anonyma, a lady of Ihe demi-nwnde, or Worse; 1) "prelly horse, 
breaker." Incognita was the term at first. Product of Ihe ■ 
situeamishness of the age which tries to thrust away litct by the usu of 
fine words. 




■IE jhW ak*^ •*•( Ac «thtn.— «bT ruu. 
I. f Vf L (Dt £Wm IMIK w bcii« the V 



M*v*liMMvHi«kc« »<«ai|EjH>tfahi^alMlkc«thtn.— ^btruu. lite 
kul s4 atl vo* ««1M M. ^-Vf L (u £Wm IMIK w bfi«c the had of 
tlwauMtiMi ■Bd^'aM MM to W nlW M •fosle ' (nr 
9^ M w Ike " tlMMW " )i» (Mt Cculk mdeati who bad Uled 
v»l> tk^Wr ^ MM 01 oui* iHtfccti apac cnauonally aUmred (heir 

TOle-pto Bed, t trick pby«d at tdiooli on n«w comers, or on any 
Cwy UiklikAl by Ibc Ke>t. Oil« of ihe sheeU b removed, and the 
olbcr a doubled in ibc miildle, so Ihai both edgei arc brought to ihe 
lop, and look as it both stieets were there ; but the unhappy occupant 
B ivevmteit gMliDC more than half-way donn, and he has to remake 
his beU u b^ he can. Thb irick is sometimes played by children of 
a Urgur growth. 
Apple-Oart, Ihe human structure, so lar as Ihe phrases with which it is 
cunnedol are concerned. As "I'll upset your apple-Cabt," "down 

with his Al-PLE-C*Rr." 

ApplO-pie Order, in eiact ot very nice order. 

Appro, contraction of approbation, a word much in use among jewellet^. 
Most of the evlensive show of chaini, wulches, and trinkets in a shop 
window is obtained "ON appro," i.e., " on sale or return." 
. AreB SneolE, a thief who commits depredations upon kitchens and 

Argol-bargol, lo bandy words. — Snjlfi. 

Article, derisive term for a wcsk or insignificant specimen of humonily. 
Atomy, a diminutive or deformed person. From anatomy, or ai'OH. 
Attack, 10 Carre, or commence operations; "attack that beef, and 

Attic, the head ; " qneer in the attic," intoxicated or weak-minded. 

Sometimes attic is varied by "upper story." 
Attic Salt, wit, humour, pleasantry. Pajtly a reference to a suggeitiTe 

portion of Grecian literature, and partly a sly hit at the weli^own 

poverty of many writers. 
AllCtiOIieer,to"lipbim the AUCTIONEER. "is to knock aman down. Tom 

Saycrs's rijjhl hand was known lo pugilistic fame as the ai;ctionee». 
Audit Ale, oita strong ale supposed to be drunk when the accounts 

Eire Budiled.— Ciinii- Unh'. 
Auld-Beekie, an aHectionale term for Ihe old tomi of EtUnburgh, 

Derived from ils dingy appearance. 



I 
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Aunt Sally, a favourite figure on racecourses and at fairs, consisting of a 
wooden head mounted on a stick, firmly fixed in the ground ; in the 
nose of which, or rather where the nose should be, a tobacco-pipe is 
inserted. ITie fun consists in standing at a distance and demolishing 
AUNT sally's pipe-clay projection with short bludgeons, very 
similar to the halves of broom-handles. The Duke of Beaufort is a 
*' crack hand" at smashing pipe noses ; and his performances some 
years ago on Brighton racecourse, which brought the game into 
notoriety, are yet fresh in remembrance. Aunt Sally has, however, 
had her day, and once again the inevitable ** tliree shies a penny 1" is 
chief among our outdoor amusements. 

Avast, a sailor's phrase for stop, shut up, go away, — apparently con- 
nected with the old Cant, bynge A waste ; or from the Italian^ 
BAST A, hold ! enough. 

Awake, or fly, knowing, thoroughly understanding. ** Tm awake," 
i.e.f I know all. The phrase wide-awake carries a similar 
meaning in ordinary conversation, but has a more general reference. 

Awful, a senseless expletive, used to intensify a description of anything 
good or bad; **what an awful fine woman!" "awfully jolly, 
"awfully sorry," &c. The phrase is not confined to any section of 
society. 

Ax, to ask. Sometimes pronounced arks. 

Babes, the lowest order of knock-ouis (which see)^ who are prevailed 
upon not to give opposing biddings at auctions, in consideration of 
their receiving a small sum (from one shilling to half-a-crown), and a 
certain quantity of beer. They can, however, even after this a^ee- 
ment, be secured on the other side for a little longer price. There is no 
honour among thieves — at all events not among auction thieves — now- 
adays. 

Back, to support by means of money, on the turf or otherwise. — See lay. 
Back, ** to get one's back up," to annoy or enrage. Probably from the 
action of a cat when preparing to give battle to an enemy. 

Back-end, that portion of the year which commences with October. 
This phrase is peculiar to the turf, and has its origin in the fact that 
October was actually, and is now nearly, the finishing portion of the 
racing season. Towaids :^ACK-ENU the punters and " little men" gene- 
rally begin to look forward with anxiety to their winter prospects, and 
" going for the gloves" is not only a fre«iuent phrase, but a frequently 
recurring practice. 

Back Out, to retreat from a difficulty ; reverse of go ahead. Metaphor 
borrowed from the stables. 

Back Slang It, to go out the back way. Equivalent to " Sling your 
hook out of the back-door," ;>., get away quickly. 

Backslums. the byeways and disreputable portions of a town. 

Back-Hander, a blow on the face with the back of the hand, a back- 
hSinded tip. Also a drink out of turn, as when a greedv person delavs 
the decanter to get a second glass. Anything done slyly or secretly 
is said to be done in a back-handed manner* 




IB who ploc 
supponcr of one iid< 

Back Jump, n back window. — I^iion lemi. 

Bacon, the body, " lo save one's baco!)," (o escape. 

Bad, "logo to the RAn,"lodeterioraieincharaciir, lobe ruined. Virsil 
hasi an almost similur phrase, /h fijui ruen, which meons, by ihe way, 
to go to the worse. 

Bad, hard, difficult. Word in USB rntiong sporting men who say, " He 
will be BAD to beat," wlien they mean that the man or horse lo whom 
lliey refer will aboin win. 

Bad Egg, a scoundrel or rascal. 

Badger, lo lease, to annoy by "chaffing," Suggestive of drawing a 
baJger. 

Bad IiOt, a term derived from auctioneering slang, nod now generally 
useil 10 describe a man or woman of iudiffcrcnt momls. 

Biidnunton, blood, — properly a ]>eciiliar kind of clarel-cup invcnleil at 
the Duke of Beaufort's scat of that name. Baduinton proper is 
made of claret, sugar, spice, cucumber peel, and ice, and was some- 
times used by the patrons of the Prize Rung as a synonym for blood. 

Bad Word", jfords not always bad of themselves but unpleasant to 
"ears polite, finm their vulgar associations. 

Ba£Faty, calico. Tertn used in the drapery trade. ■ 

Bag, to yeae Qt steal, equivalent to "collar." M 

Bagman, a commercial traveller. Thia word is used more in reference to i 
the old style ofcommercial travellers than lo the present. 

Bags, trousers. Trousers of an eilensive pattern, ot exaggerated fashion, 
have sometimes been termed howl in CD ACS, but only when the style 
has been very "loud." The word is probably an abbreviation of 
bumbags, "To have the saim off," to be of age and one's own 
master, to have plenty of money. Dags of mvstebv ii another 
phrase in frequent use, and refers to sausages and saveloys. Bao «f 
TKicKs, refers to Ihe whole of a means towards a result. " That's 
Ihe whole bag of tricks." 

Bakod, seasoned, "he's only half-baked," i.e., sof^, inexperienced. 

Baker's Doeen, ihirtern. Originally the London bakers supplied llie 
retailers, I'.f., chandlers' shopkeepers and itinerants, with thirteen loaves 
to the doien, so as lo make up what is knonn at the overweight, the 
surplus number, called the miread, being thrown in for fear of incurring 
a penalty for short weight. To "give a man a bakf r's uozt.N," in 
a slang sense, sometimes means to give him an extra good beating or 
pummelling. 

BaLaain, printers' slang for matter kept in type aliout monstrous produc- 
tions oi nature, &c., to fill up spaces in newspapers thjt would other- 
wise be vacant The tel'm ualaam-box has often been used as the 
le of a depository for rejected articles, i-.'vidcntly from Scripture, 
referring to the '* speech of an ass." 



and referring tc 




Bald-Faced Stag, a lerm of detision applied to a pcison wilb a bold 
head. Alio, siill mole coarsely, " dlaodeb-of-lard. " 

Bold up, an Auslrolian tetm equivalent to our " bhell out." A demand 
for instwitaneous payment. 

BallEimbailEJailB. The Straits of Ballamhangjang, thongh luino- 

liced by geographers, are frequently mentioned in siulon' yams as 

being so narrow, and the roclts on each side so crowded with trees b- 

habiled by monkeys, that the ship's yards cannot be squared, on 

I account of the monkey's taUs getting jammed into, and choking up, 

_ Ihe brace blocks. —.SVn. 

B Ballast, laoney. A rich man is snid lo be well -ballasted. If not proud 
F and o¥cr-bearing he is said to carry his ballast well. 

Balmy, weak-minded or idiotic (not insane). 
Balmy,s1ecp; "have a dose of the balmy," 

Bamboozle, to deceive, make fun of, or cheat a person ; abbreviated lo 

BAM, which is sometimes used also a* a substantive— a deception, a 

sham, a " sell." Swift says bamboozle was invented by a nobleman 

in the rcigti of Charles II. ; but this is very likelv an error. The 

probability is that a nobleman then first uial it in polite society. The 

term is derived from the Gifsies. 

1 BandSIlDSll, originally a peculiar kind of silk pocket-handkerchief, now 

t Ekmg used to denote all sorts of "stooks," "wipes," and "fogies," 

I and in fact the generic term for a kerchief, whether neck or pocket. 

BftOded, hungry. From the habit hungry folks have of tying themselves 
I tight round the middle. 

Bandy, or cripple, a sixpence, so called from this coin being generally 
bent or crooked ; old term for flimsy or bad cloth, temp. Q. Eliza- 
beth. 
Bang, to excel or surpass ; banging, great or thumping. 
Bang-up, Rrst-rate, in the best possible style. 
Ban^i to put in a place of safety. " Bank the ng," i.e., secure the 

note. Also "lo Wk" is to go shares. 
Bank, the total amount possessed by any one. "How's the bank?'' 

"Not very strong ; about one and a buck. " 
BanUing, a child ; stated In Bacchus and i^tnus, 17'7, and by Grate, 
to be » cant term. This is hardly slang now-a-days, and modem 
I etymologists give its origin as that ot bands or awaddimg clothes. 

Baayan-Bay, a day on which no meal is served out for rations ; pro- 
bably derived from the BANIANS, o Hindoo caste, who abstain (torn 
animal food. Quite as probably from the sanitary arrangements which 
have in hot climates counselled the eating of ranvans and other 
fr\iits in preference to meat on certain days. — Sm. 

Bar, or BARRING, excepting ; in common use in the belting-ring ; " Two to 
one bat one," i.e., two to one against any hoiae nilh the exception of 
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n".^^-,""'^ '"■'* "^^of Barwn' is Tety similar, and ibc words bab and 
BARRiji,; mnjf now lie rt^arded bs gcneial. 

j"!^'^'" ^^*^' '' '■"■f-starved sickly-lcwkitiE pci'aon. Term used in con- 
nexion wuh an expression loo coai^e lo ptlnl. 
^Barber's Clerk, an overdressed sbopljoy who apes the manners of, and 
mra to pass himself off as, a geDtleman ; a term o( reproach applied 
101 to an ttrtL^n but lo one of those who, beine below, aisumc airs of 
supenoiily over, hnndicraflsmea. 
Sarge^ a term used amone printers (composilon) to denote a case in 
wnich there is an undue proportion ot some letters and a eotrcspond- 
ing shortness of those which are most valuable. 
V i" '"*'' person of either sex. From this term, much in use among 
Uie London lower orders, but for which no etymology can be found, 
Ireland isnoi* and then playfully called Barkshirc. 
Barter, a man employed to cry at the doois ot "eaHs," shows, and 
puffing shops, to entice people inside. Among touting pholographers 
he is called a doorsman. 

Barking-IroQ, or barker, a pistol. Term used by footpads and thieves 
generally. 

Barnaolea, spectacles ; possibly a corruption of BiNDCULi ; but derived 
by some from the barnacle \Ltpai Anatiftra), a kind of conical shell 
adhering to ships' bottoms. Ilcnce a marine term for goggles, 
which ihey resemble in shape, and for which they are used by sailors 
in case of ophthalmic derangement. 

Samey, an unfair race of any kind ; a sell or cross. Also a lark, jollifi- 
cation, or outing. The uord baknuv is sometimes applied to a 
swindle nncannecled with the sporting norld. 

Barn Stormera, theatrical performers who travel the country and act 
in bains, sctccting short and tragic pieces to suit the rustic lasle. 

BBrrikin, jargon, speech, or discourse; "We can't tumble lo that 
BARKIKIN," i.t., we don't understand what he says. " Cheese your 
" shut up. .fl/'^Tf calls it "a sort of stuff ; " Old FtokH, 



Bash, to beat, thrash; "bashing a dona," beating a woman ; originaUy 
a provincial word, applied to the practice of beating walnut trees, 
when in bud, with long poles, lo increase iheir productiveness, Hence 
the West country proverb — 

Tlie Dior* you SKO* 'em, ihe bflller ihey be." 
The word bash, among thieves, signifies to flog with the cat or birch. 
The worst that can happen to a brutal ruffian is to receive "a basuino 
in, and a bashino out," — a florc'ag at the commencement and 
another at the close of his term of enforced virtue. 

g meat to keep it from 
Altoaiewingtenn. 
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Sastile, the workhouse. General a: 



loner orders of Iht Nor 



■breviatcd form, STEEL, ia 



amongst the 
the (itvourjte 



of BASTILE, familiiir as they i 

at, " on his own bat," on his 

the cricket term, "olThiso'.VD 



re with •■ steel." 

own accQunl. EsidenI modification a 

bai," though not connected Iherewiih.- 



Bat,t 



< lake ai 









in, i.e., to oe ""not out. A man's individual score 
"off his own DAT," 

Bat, pace at walkiug or running. As, " He went off at 

Bats, a pair of bad boots. 

Sattfllls, the weekly bills at Oxford. Probably originally wooden tal- 
lies, and so a diminutive of bilton. — Uaivcnily. 

Batter, wear gmd tear; "can't stand the matter," i.e., not equal to ibc 



■n the B. 
up to roysierinE and debauchery. 



in the town. 



a pay given lo 

BStty-Fsng, to beat ; BATTV.FANGING, > bcRling ; also BATTEft-FANO. 
Used metaphorically as early as 1630. 

"So^r'(»v''"<Wu>dljd>bour'di*ilbtoiiEUS mell)a, (hat he wu WEaiy uT his 
lift-— roj!*/. Wirkt. 
Beaab-Oomber, a fellow who prowls about the eca-shore to plunder 

wrecks, and pick up watfs and strays of any kind.-^m. 
Beak, originally a magistrate, judge, or policeman ; now a magistrate 
only; "to baffle ihe BEAK," to get remanded. Ancient CattI, beck. 
SiixBa, BEAO, a necklace or gcSd collar — emblem of authority. Sir 



John KietdinK was called the B' 
connected with the Italian v 
klso a iiett/itai/. — See walke 






Besker-Hanter, or beak-huktg: 
BeaQB, money ; " a haddock of bej 
BEAN meant a guinea ; Friuch, m 
Bear, one who contracts la deliver or 
the public funds on a forthcoming 
not possess it, trusting to a declini 
to fulfil the agreement — "■ — -' — 

ate slang te: '— 

business coli 



vhi Kill Ihil of which 



stealer of poultry. 
" a purse of money % formerly, 
, property. 
B certain quantity of stock in 
at a stated place, but who does 
public cecurilies to enable him 
profit. — Sft ni'LL. Both words 
Ihe Stock Exchange, and are frequently used in tlie 
of newspapers. 



iSKk, 



L provetbieilly uld to ecll lh4 

_, _. .„B pricliee of iloclt-jobben, in 

iDIo ■ coniiaci far inuHrsn^nc South S» iloek it > fulim 
J but hs whn cnntnclcd la ull had fnquenlt)' no Hocli to 



a KKAii, in rUuhiiii lo iha prowb, u 
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Illc JilTc 



L, perhaps only m ■ tuoiUr distiactiixi. Th 
|jt> l4 dclcrmincd by (h« nw or f^T of flock 



I 



HusearrangeinenUare nowid.171 called "time biicniiu," and an 
lairly (or uoiairly) gamMmg u any inuuactioiu at Ihc Victoria Club or 
Tatletsall's, or any of theaoings which call for the intervention ot the 
police and the prolc&lations of pompoui City m^^itinitcs, vbo, duiing 
Ibeir icnoB of office, try to be virtuous and make Ibeir names immortal. 
Certainly gulling and hearing are as productive of bankroptcyond 
misery a are backing and laving. 
Be-srserad, dmnk. (The word b divided here timp]; to convey the 

pronunciation.) 
Be&r-Zieader, a lulor in a private family. In the old days oF ibe 
" grand (our " Ihe term was much more m use and of couise more ""- 
nificanl than ii is now. 
Bear-Up and Bearer-up.— ^' bonnet. 
Beat, (he allotted range traversed by a policeman on duly. 
Beat, or BEAT- HOLLOW, to surpass or excel; also " beat into 6ts," and I 

"BEAT badly." 
Beat, " HEAD-BEAT," wholly worn out, done op. 
Beator-Cases, boots. Nearly ebial/ti. TroTTER cases is the term J 

nowadays. 
Beaver, old slree( term for a hat ; goss is (he modem word, dea^^i, I 

except in Ihe country, having fallen into disuse. 
BebeO, a lady. — Anglo-Indian. 
Be-Blo wed, a derisive instrnclion never carried into effecl, em, "Too I 

be-blowed." Uied similarly 10 the old " Go (o." Sa blow KR. 
Bed-Fa^Ot, a contemptuous term for a woman ; generally applied to ■ 

prostitute. — Sa FAGOT. 
Bed-Foat, "in the twinkling of a bed-post," in a moment, or vcr] 
quickly. Originally bed-staff, a stick placed vertically in (he frame 
of a bed to keep (fie bedding in its place, and used sometimes as a 
defensive weapon, 
Bee, " (0 have a BEE in one's bonne[," i.t, to be not eiaclly sane ; to 
have a cra/e in one particular direction. Several otherwise sensible 
and excellent M.P.'s are distinguished by the "BEE in his bonnet" 

Beef-Headed, stupid, fal-hcaded, dull. 

Beely, unduly thick or tal, commonly said of women's ankles ; also rich, J 

juicy, plenteous. To take (he whole pool at loo, or to have any I 

particular run of luck at cards generally is said by players to be " very j 

beefy." 
Beeline, the slraightesl possible line of rouic to a given poinl. When a 

bee is well laden, it makes a s(rBiBht flight (or home. Originally an 

American! Km, hut now general. 
Beery, intoxicated, or fuddled with beer. 
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BeesWElZ, poor, soft cheese. Somelimes cdletl " sw-caiy-Ioo cTieew." 
BeeawinK. tlie dtm which romia on tlie sidiH of be 






This breaks 



o small pi 



I 



of decani i 
Beetle- Crusher, or squasHer, a large flnl fool. The cipiesEion wis 

made popular by being once used by Leech, 
Beetle- Sticker, an entomologist. 
BeggarB' Velvet, downy particles which accumulate under fumiiuro 

Tmm the negligence of housemaids. Otherwise called sLurs'-wooL. 
Belober, a blue bird's-eye handVerchiaf.— Jlsf mlly. 
Bell, a song. Tramps' term. Simply diminutive of bellow. 
Bellows, ttic lungs. Rellowser, a blow in Ihe " wind," or pit of the 

stomach, taking one's breath nway. 
Bellowsed, or lagged, Iransporled. 
Bellows to Mend, a person out of breath ; e 

to be " iiELLowsTo mend" when winded. 

has tnlleri into desuetade. 
Belly-Timber, food, or "Emb." 
Beliy-Vengeanoe, small sour beer, apt to ca 
Bemuse, to fuddle one's self with drink, " 

beer," &c. 
Ben, a benefit— 7»flj/wa/. 

Ben Oull, a friend, or ' ' pal. " Expression naed by thieves. 
Bend, "that's above my bend," I'.r., beyond my power, too expensive or 

too difficult for me to perform. 
Sender, a sixpence, Probably from its liability to bend. In (he days 

when the term was moil in use sixpences were not kept in the excellent 

state of preservation peculiar to the currency of the present day. 
Bender, the arm; "over tlic bender," synonymous with "over the 

left. "-^« OVER. 

Bendigo, a rough fur cap wom in the midland counties, called after a 
noted pugilist of that name. " Hard Punchers " are caps worn b/ 
London roughs and formerly by men in traininc. They arc a modifi- 
cation of the eonimon Scotch cap, and have peaks. 

Bfalie, good. — AhckhI Cant; fenae was the comparative. — Sk bone. 
LaliH. 

Benedick, a married man, .Siakifiari. 

Beiyamin, coat. Formerly tcmied a josErl-t, in allusion, perhaps, to 
Joseph's coat of many colours. — Sa Uppee-benjaMin. 

Ben JoUram, brou-n bread and skimmed milk ; a Norfolk term for a, 
ploughboy's breakfast. 

Benjy, a waistcoat, diminutive of BESjAMtN. 

Beong, a shilling.— ii»^ SA^TliE.— i/Hi'«o Franca. 

BOBS-O' -Bedlam I a lunatic vagrant, — N»r/0lk. 
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Sest, to get the licller or best of a man in any way — not neccsssrily lo 
cheat — lo have ihe best of it barealn. BEsren, taken in, or defrauded, 
in reality worsted. BfSTEit, a lo* betting cheat, a fraudulein book- 



mlgaris 

Iv ai,_ , „ - — 

„ Commonly called gcttiQj 

round. See EiouK, and DOOKMAKING. 
Betty, a iVelclon key, or picklock.— Oi/ Prison Cant, 
B Flats, 'ba^':— Compart f sharps. 
Bible- Carrier, a penan who sells songs without singiiifi them.— iii«Kj 
DiaU. ■ 

Biddy, 1 general name applied lo Irish slillwomen and milkmaids, U 
_ .,... .. .^ given 10 the labouring n 



r that Mike 



red-faced Irish servant girl is known a! 



," lo ai 



tridget. 



n inflated ai 



" to talk BID,^ 



RGE HOUSE, the workhouse, — a phrase used by tl 
n authority or ofEce. Exchangeable with " 



BlB, •■ 

ij-., boaslingly. 

Big-Bird, to he 

by ihe "gods.' 

Big House, or I 

Big-Wi^, a persQ 

Bilbo, a sword; abbrev. of "niLtiAo blade." Spanish s 

anciently very celebrated, especially those of Toledo, Bilbao, fi:c. 
Bilk, a cheat, or a swindler. Formerly in general use, now confined lo J 

the streets, where it is eoinman, and mostly used in reference lo pros- 

tilulcs. Cothie, BILAICAN. 
Bilk, lo defraud, or obtain goods, &c., without paying for them ; " to 

BILK the scboohnaster," to get information or experience without pay- 

BillingBgate (when applied to speech), foul and coarse language. 

Many years since people usetl to visit Thames Street lo bear the 

llillingsgaie fishwomcn abuse each olhcr. The anecdote of Dr. 

Johnson and the Billingsgate virago is well known, 
Billingugate PilQasant, a red herring or bloater. Thii a also called 4 

a " two-eyed steak." 
Billy, a silk poekel-haniikerchief.- .SViiiV//, — .Sir wipe. 

*.* A list of slang terms descriptive of the various patleni* a 

handkerchiels, pocket rtnd neck, is here subjoined ; — 






e oT darker blue Ihan the grounil. 




was adopted by Jem Belcher, the pugilist, as his "colours," 
and soon became papular among&l " the fancy." 
BlRDli-EyB WIPE, n handkerchief a( any colour, containing 
while spots. The blue bircl's-eyc is similar to the Belcher 
CKcejil in ihe centre. Sotnetinics a UtkD's-EVC 
a white giound and blue spots. 

Blood-bed vancv, red. 

Blue Billy, blue ground, generally with white figure 
Ckeau kancv, any pattern on a white ground. 
v.«,.it u.v, yellow pattern on agreen ground. 



Randal' 



named after (he 



, green, with while spots ; 
:e colours of Jack Randal, pugilist. 
Watkr's man, sky coloured. 
Yellow fancy, yellow, with while spots. 
Yellow man, all yellow. 
, a policeman's staff. Also stolen metal of a 
T*TiNa is buying old metal. A Uillv -fencer 

Billy-Barlow, a street clown ; sometimes termed a JIM rnow, or 
SAI.TIMBANCO, — SO Called from the hero of a slang song. Hilly was a 
real person, semi-idiotic, end (hough in dirt and rags, fancied himself 
a swell of the lirst water. Occoiiionally he came out with real wit- 
ticisms, lie WIS a well-known street character about the East-end of 
London, and died in Whilechapel Workhouse. 

Billy-Cook, a soft felt hat of the Jim Crow or "wide-awake" de- 
scriplion. 

Bingo, brandy.— OW Caiif. 

Bingy, a term lately used in the butt< 
neany equivalent to vinmed. 

Bird- Gage, a four- wheeled cab. 

Birthday 8u.lt, the suit in which Adam and Eve fiisC 









denote bad, ropy bull 



r each other. 



■pit. 

m I 



Bishop, a warm drink composed of materials similar [o those used in the 
manufuciure of " flip " and "purl." 

foarpence ; in America a 12J cent piece is called a bit, and a defaced 20 
cent piece is termed a tone. bit. A bit Ls the E-inallest coin in 
Jamaica, equal to 6d. Bit usually meons the smallest silver coin in 
circulation ; also a piece of money of any kind. Charles Bannister, 
Ihe witty singer and actor, one day meeting a Bow Slteel runner with 
■ man in custody, asked what Ihe prisoner had done ; and being told 
thai he had stolen a bridle, and had been delected in the acl of selling 
it| said, "Ah, then, he wanted to touch the urr." 

Bitoll, tea ; " B bitch party," a tea-drinking. Probably because under- 
rnduales consider lea only tit for old women. — Oxfanl. 

Bite, a cheat; " a Yorkshire bite," a cheating fellow from ihiil coiinly, 
Ttie term bite is also applied to a hard bai^iner. — North ; also ^d 
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slang— -oiii. liy Pepe. Swift says it originated wiih i\ nobleman ir 

BltSi to cheat ; " to be bitten," to be token in or imfmscd upon, i 
gioally a Gipsy term, Ckoss-biteR, for a cheat, cuutinuallyoceui 
wrilcre or ilie sixteenth century. Bailey has cross-bite, a disappoint- 
ment, probably the primary sense j and bite is very probably a con- '1 
traction of this, 

Bit-Faker, or TURneI! out, a coiner of bad money. 

Bit-of-Stu£f, ovenbes.^^ inaii ; a man with full confidence 

appearance and abilities ; a young woman, who is also called a jiit of 

MUSUN. 

. Bitter, diminutive of bitter beer ; " to do a Btt-rER," to drink beer.— 
Originally Oiferd, but now general. 
Bittock, a distance of very undecided length. If a North countryman be 
asked the distance to a place, he will most prob.ib!y reply, "amile 
and a hitt'DCK." The latter may be considered any distance from one 
hundred yards to ten miles. 
BiTVy, or OATTER, beer; "shant of bivvy," a pot or quart of beer. In 
SulTolk the oTtemoon refreshment of reapers is called ueVer. It is 
also an old EngliEh term. 

" He ii DDuE of those vme ordinary eaten, (hot will devour ihrce bn 
and is nuDv dinnen, wiitiotit aay prejuaice to their Bavaos, driul 
ly^f^^r—Btauminil ami PUUhit'i WnmaK Hater, i. j. 
Both words are probably from the IfaliaHi BEVEKE, SSRE. Latin, ' 

BIBERE. £»^i.-( BEVERAGE. 

Bis, contraction of the word business ; a phrase much used in America Ii 

writing as well as in conversation. 
B. K. 8. Military officers in mu/ti, when out on a. spree, and not I 
wishing their profession to be known, speak of their barracks as tU m 
B. K. S. I 

Black and White, handivritine or print. "Let's have it in BLACK I 
AND WHITE," is often said with regard to an agreement when it u to 
the Bdvanlafie of one or both that it should be written. 
Blaok-a-vised, having a very dark complexion. 
Blackberry-SwB^ger, a person who hawks tapes, boot-laces, Stc. 
Blackbirding, slave-catching. Term most applied nowadays to the J 

Polynesian coolie trailic. 
Black Diamonds, coals ; talented persons of dingy or impolished e 

lerior ; rough jewels. 
Blackguard, a low or dirty fellow ;arough or a hulking fellow, capable 
of any meanness or cowardice. 

"A onl word smoagu llie vulgni, hy which is implied a dirty fellow of the 
meanett kind. Dr. Johnsoa uyi, aad be dta only the iiiadem nuihoiily of 
SwifU But the introdutlion ot ihis mtd into our tanguage beloan no; lo the 
TuljEar, and u morfi than a century pnar to the tune of Swift. Mr. MAlono 
ure« with me in sxhiUtinr the I*(> fim of the faUowinK eiuimplH :— The 
itatttliar4l it cvidEiuly deugncd i* iaiply > &t Uteodui oo Ihc deviL Mi. 




i. ha uyi, 

Tu this unuuy'ngimiinl, who ■llendod Ihe'progrcsi 

with lha;ifiU and kcLtlei, which, w!tb every oUicr anit 

I moved from palace to paUce, the people. Id dcti ' 

t riiardi ; a lerm lioa become luffinEntly faimUac, 

eiplainei' "—TiM'i Jiiknm'i Dktim^ry. 

Blackguard as an adjectiye b vwy powerftil. 

Blackleg, a rascal, swindler, or card cheat, The derivation of this terai 

was solemnly argued before the full Court of Queen's Bench upon a 

moliou for a new trial for libel, but was not decided by the learned 

tribunal. Probably it is from the custom of sporting and turf men 

□g y^^tof-boots. Hence bLacKLEc came to be the plira^fora 

professional sporting man, and thence for a professional sporting cheat. 

The word is now in its worst sense dimiuished to " I^." 

jk Maria, the sombre van in which prisonen are conveyed from the 

police court lo prison. 

Black Monday, the Monday on which boys retam to school after the 

holidays. Also a low term for the Monday on which an execution 

Black Sheep, a "bad lot," "mamais su/it;" Bomelimea "scabby 
sheep i" also a workman who refuses to join in a strike. 
laok Strap, port wine ; especially that which is thick end sweet. 
IBlackwork, undertiiking. The waiters met at pablic dinners are oflcn 
employed during the day as mules, etc. Omnibus and cab drivers 
r^ard blackwork as a demifr rtsiart. 
Bladder'Of-Iiartli a coarse, latiricBil nickname for a bald-headed 

person. From sunilanly of appearance. 
Blfld6, a man^in ancient times the term for a soldier; "Itnowing 
BLADE," a wide-awake, sharp, or cunning nian. 

,naltery, powers of periuasion. A castle in the county of Cork, 

It is'said that whoever kisses a certain stone in this castle will be able 

persuade others of whatevei he or she pleases. The name of the 

tie is derived from BLadh. a blossom, U., the Jloivery or fertile 

. . uesne. Bladh is also flattery ; hence the connexion. A more 

than ordinarily persuasive Irishman is said to have "kissed the m.AR- 

' Bliiat, to curse. Origiiutlly a Mililaiy eipics^on. 
Blase, to leave trace purposely of one's way in a forest or anknown path 

by marking trees or other objects. 
Biases, a low synonym for the infernal regions, and now almost for any- 
thing. "likcBLAZKs" is a phrase of mtensifi cation applied wilhoilt 
any reference to the oripnal meaning. Also applied lo the brillimil 
I habiliments of flunkeys, since the episode of Sam Weller and the 

l^leed, lo victimiic. or extract money liota a person, lo sponge on, to 
r^ make suffer vindictiveiy. 






Bll 



Stew, 
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SlWt, n vow i " MjtsT if ra do il." »V., 1 un detenuined not U 
cujihcaihia for cukst. 



„ U)tb«r, to timojr, to pfstfr. " A etETMERjsc olj nui- 
NUK« h I commod c\)>R«icu foj a pinilous old per^in. 
mow, » inbiTU, m jmch, to Iom or spend moDcy. 
wVWMti • nuMi who hw Ins) or spent all his money is said to have 
■' '^*'" '• Alw usat in cua of rubbery from the pereon, as, 
wi hiiicil 'uti,"i^,, he's been eased of his n-alch. 
BltWVd, got rid of, disiNMed of, spent. 
Blind, > pretcnre. or nwkc-believc. 

BUnd-HKlf-Hundred, the Fifliclh RcEiraenl of Foot ; so called 
lhroii)-h ihcir i^rtal sufferings from o])lillialniia when serving in 

Slind-Hookey, n gaim at cards which has no recommendation beyond 
ihc nipirfily with which money can be won and losl at it ; called also 

Blind- Han's -Holiday, ni{,'lit, darkness. Sometimes applied to the 
pcrii>i " belween the iighls." 

Blind UonkeyB, an imaginary collection nt the Zoological Gardens, 
which are supposed to receive care .ind attention from persons fitted by 
nnture for such office and for little else. An idle and useless person 
is often told that he is only fit lo lead the blind monkeys to evacuate. 
Another form this elegant conversation lakes, is for one man lo lell 
another that he knows of a suitable situation for him. "How much 
a week t and what to do 7" are natural questions, and then comes 
the scathing and sarcastic reply, "Five bob a week at the doctor's — 
you're to stand behind the door and make the patients sick. They 
wont want no physic when they sees your mug," 

Blinker, a blackened eye.— AonoicA, Also a hard blow in the eye. 
Hlinkcrs, spectacles. 

Blink-Fencer, a person who sells spectacles. 

Bloated Aristoorat, a stieel term for any decently dressed person. 
From the persistent abuse lavished on a "bloaled ami parasitical 
aristocracy by Hyde Park demagogues and a certain unpleasant por- 
tion of the weekly press. 

Bloater.— .S'lv wii-n. 

Blob (from blab), to talk. 'Besgxrs are of two kinds— those who 
SCREEVE (introducing themselves with a fakement, or false docu- 
ment) and those who bujb, or sIBte their case in their own iiuly 
"unvamLihed" language. 

Block, the head. "To block a hat," is lo knock a man's hat down 
over his eyes. — See Bonnet. Also a street obslniclion. 

BlOOk Omamenta, the small dark -coloured and sometimes slinking 
pieces of meat which used lo be oiqxweil on the cl eip butchers' blocks 
or counters ; malten of interest lo alt the sharii-visi^d women in poor 




I 



Nearly obsolete, but modi used in 

George the Founb's time. 

Blood- money, ibe money that osrf to be paid to any oiie who by 

infonnaiion or evidence led lo n conviction for a capital olTeace. Now 

adays applied to all sums received by infoimere. 

Blood-Bed Fancy, aparticular kind ofhandkeichief sometimes wora 

by pugilists and frequenters of prize lights. — Sec billv and COLOUR. 
Bloody, an expletive used, without reference lo mecining, as an adjective 
.n adverb, simply for intensili cation. 



r inform; "blow the gtET," to inform i 



.HMSy'^^C^/^'fZTTjli.''' 



breath. See the condition of the flov 

the company rise. In Atmrica, "to blow" 

boasting manner, to brag or " gas" unduly. 

Blow a Cloud, to smoke a 
ago. Most likely in use 
conclusion. 

Slow Me. or BLOW ME TIGHT, a VOW, a ridiculous and uameaning ejacula- 
tion, inferring an appeal to the ejaculator ; " I'm BLOWEDif you will" 
is a common expression among the lower orders ; " blow me i;p" was 
the term a coitury ago. — SteFaritt's Advinliirit, i;8i. — The otpres- 
sion BB-BLOWED is now more general. Thomas Hood used to tell ■ 

bnu plaiuiAl acfordinB xa ihar eitiiqato. Hovever, I accepted the Icnas 
ODdiuooBlly— thai u Id uy, proviiln] Ihc principle couJd bt iirapcrlir carriiid 
out. AccoraiDgly. I wrote xa my batcher, IvliBr, vod other tradeunen. id- 
formiaE them lau it Wid rxeoaasy, f« the ukfi of cheap literature 



Ihe i 



c rcadiag public^ that they *t 



e the ai 









:f Ihi 



"X.?-^i,™J 



Leap literatur 
null me wJI> 
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BlOir Oat. w TTCK im, & (cisL Sooetimes tW eqnssoa k, " UjOW 
OCT yoai \a^' A Bi.crw otrr ti o£en called ■ ti^btcaer. 

Blow Up. to BBke a ncoe, ca icold ; Icmerl; a cm ct{)rcnua Esed 
mane thieres, now a cccoeaised and r itpc<t«1ik (AnK. B£owi>a 
cr, m joibaiMB, ■ Ksldac. 

BlowBn. ori^maDrsihoiaycrflxnMHie fcmi . 

■n /ra):^ ■ BUFWm b ■ Uogbob. Ctrm. h-chex, h 
^mvoH; >lsOh BCKLEH is lO CODit, Utd VCfOX, s ~ 

"O di MMiuk Uidebes, nd HbSBt Waitc 
FoHibijr, haverer, the tlRcC teem blowem may man one wttose 
repuUlion bu been BIOWK CPOX or damaged. 

Blower, agirl; acontemptiioasiuiaciaopta^tiaatojoMEK.— C^. 

BI0WM7, a word applied to a nx^ nencli, <x coarse woman. 

~ ' ~ a low ihief, who does Dot besttile to n% ttoIoim, lileiallj oae 

II tue a bludgeon. 

BluO, uid of talk that U smuttf or indecent. Piobably btaa the French, 
"BibliotlwqDeBlen." When ihecoDTcnsIioahasaBWticdaiicntitclj 
oppcoitc cbaratter, it is then said to be BKOWS or t^uakeii^. 

Blue, a policeman ; otherwise blue boitle. From the coloor of fais 
ufiilbiiii. 

Biae. or BLEW, to pawn or pledge. Actoallj to get rid of. 

Blue, confoBDded or surpriiied ; "to look BLt-'E," to look astonished, 
annoyed, or diMppoioted. 

Blue BelliM, a leim applied by the Confederate soldien during the 
civit war in America to [he Federals, the name being suggested by the 
ikybluc gaberdims worn by the Northern soldiers, C^ the other 
hand, the "hlthyBLUE BELLIES," as the full title ran, dubbed the 
Confederates "Greybacks,"thc^ithet cutting both ways, ■stheijouthem 
■oldlen not only wore giej imiforms, bnt "greyback" is American as 
well ail English for a loua:, 

BlU8 Billjr, the handkerchief (blue ground with white spots) sometimes 
worn and u^ed as c colour at prtie-fights, AUo, tlie refuse ammoaiscal 
lime from gu fictoriel. 

Blue Blanket, a rough overcoat made of coarse pQot cloth. 

BIqq Bottle, a policeman. Tliis n'ell-kuowa slang term for a London 
consuibli; is licd by Shaispiarc In Part ii. of King Hairy JV., 
act V. scene 4, Doll Tearsheet calls the beadle, who is dta^ng her 
in, a "thin man in a censer, a blue.bottle n^ue." This may at 
first seem Unetilar, but the reason is obvious. The beadles of Bride- 
well whose July it was to whip the women prisoners were clad in 

Blue Butter, mercurial ointment used br the destruction of parasites. 
Blued, or SLEWED, tipsy, or drunk. Now given way to slewed. 
Blue DevilB, the appiritioni supposed to be seen by habitual diunkoidicl 
FonnofaW. trtm. 




I 



I 



Blu6 Moon, an unlimiled period. " Once in a blue moon." 
Blue Uurders. Frobsblr Tiom desperate or :i!3rming cries, A term 
used more to describe cries of terror or alarm tluin for any ottier 
purpose. As, " I heard tier calling BLUi: MUfLDKRS." — mokdleu. 
Blue-Pigeon-Flyer, sometime a joumeymnn plumber, elniier, oi 
other workman, who, when lepairing bouses, strips oft the lead, and 
makes away with it. This perfomiiincc is, though, by no means con- 
fined to workmen. An empty house is ofien entered and the whole of 
the roof in its vicinity ilrippcd, the only notice given to the folks 
below being received by them on the occasion of a neavy downfall of 
lain. The term flveh has, indeed, of late years been more peculiarly 
applied to the man who steals the lead in pursuance of his vocation as 
a thief, than to him who takes it because it comes in the way of his 
work. 

Blue Buin, gin. 

Blues, a Rt of despondency. — SttSLVE devils. 

Blues, the police. Someiimes called the Royal Raiment of Foot-gunrib 

Bluey, lead.— German, blei. Most likely, tboueh, from the colour, as the 
Icrm is of the very lowest slang. 

Bluff, on excuse ; also the game at cards known as euchre in America. 

Bluff, to turn aside, stop, or excuse. 

Blunt, Dioney. It has been said that this term is from the French blond, 
sandy or golden colour, and that a parallel may be found in BROWN nr 
BKOWNS, the sloQg for halfpence. Far-fetched as this etymology 
seems, it may be correct, as it is borne out by the analogy of similar 
expressions. Cf. blanquillo, a word used in Morocco and .Southern 
Spain for a small Moorish coin. The " osper" \i.i'iipt>v\ of Cooslon- 
tmopleiscalled by the Turks AKCHBii, i.e., " Utile white." 

Blurt Out, to speak from impulse, and without reflection, to let out 
suddenly. — Shaksfian, 

B.K.C.i for Brasenose, initials of Braien Nose College, In spile of the 
nose over the gate the probability is the real name was BrasmJum. It 
is sliil famous for its beer. — Unn'etsiiy. 

Board- of- Gr Gen-Cloth, a facetious syaonym for a card at billiard 
table. 

Boat, originally to transport ; the term is now applied to penal servitude. 
To "get the boat," or to " be boated," is to be sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment equivalent to transportation under the old 

3, a shilling. Formerly gobstick, which may have been the originals 
B08-A-KOB, a shilling a.head. 
ijlob, "a'helpme BOB,"astreet oath, equivalent to " so help me God.'' 
Other words are used in street language for asimihirly evasive purpose, 
I.e., cat, greens, tatur, &c., all equally ridiculous. Ignorant 
people Iwve a singular habit of saying " so help my" instead of" awi 
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whatever the following words may be. This shows how lillle they 
think of the meanings of Ihe phrases most in use iimDiig thrm. The 
words "so help" are almost invariably pronounced "swelp." 

Bobbery, aaquabble, Vi.ia>iSx..—AH^B-IndiaH. 

Bobbish, very well, clever, spruce. " How are you doing?" "Oh I 
preliy bobbish."— OW. 

Bobby, a policeman ! both bobbv and peeler were nicknames given lo 
the new police, b allusion to the Christian Dame and surname uf the 
late Sir Roberi Pal, who was the prime mover in elTecting Ihcit 
introduction and improvement. The term hobby is, however, older 
than the introduclion of the new police The official square-keeper, 
who is always armed with a cane to drive away idle and disorderly 
urchins, has, timeout of mind, been called by the said urchins, " BOBJir 
the beadle." 

Bodkin, any one sitting between tw-o other; 






1, applied Ic 
. on Qiiemale nights, w 
n comfortably lol^ ; 



a. carnage, a said ' ' to nde 
1 person who lakes his 
;n the hotel has twice 
, for imiancc, during a 



Body-Snatoher, a bailiff or runner : SNA 

bailiff captures the delinquent. These terms art 
so far as the pursuits mentioned are concerned. 

Bog, or BOC-tiot^SE, a privy, as distinguished from a water-closet. 
Originally printers' slang, but now very common, and not applied 
to any particular form of cai'tnct d'aiiance. "To bog" is to ease 
oneself by evacuation. 

Bog-OrangfiS, potatoes. A phrase perhaps derived from the term 
" Iriih Ihiil," which, by some strange peculiarity has been applied to 
potatoes ; for even the most ignorant Cockney could hardly believe that 
potatoes E™" '" ^ ^S- ^- however, the majority of the lower 
classes of I,,onilon do believe that potatoes were indigenous to, and 
were first brought from the soil of Ireland, which is also in some pans 
lupposed to be capable of growing nothing else, they may even believe 
that potatoes are aciually bog-okanoks. 

Bog-Trotter, satiiieal name for an Irishman. — ATuge. Camdm, how- 
ever, speaking of the "debateable land" on the borders of England 
and Scotland, says, "both these dales breed notable boC-t rotters." 

BogUB, an American term for anything pretending to be that which it i) 
not — such as BOGUS degrees, GOCUS titles, &c. 

Boilera, orsROMPTON boilers, a name originally given to the New 
Kensington Museum and School of Art, in allusion to the peculiar 
form of the buildings and the fact of their being mainly composed of, 
and covered with, sheet iron. This has been changed since the 
extensive alterations in the building, or rather pile of buildings, and 
the words arc now the properly of the BethnaL Green Museum. — Sa 
PXFIUt-BOXU, 
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! also called St. Hugh's 



Boko. Ihenosc. Ori^nally pugilistic slang, but now genemi, 
tolt. to itm away, decamp, or abscond. Also tQ &1V.^IIo^v without 
chewing. To eat greedily. 

^lUS, ui apothcciry. Origin evident. 

Sombay Sucks ; in tliE East IndU Com^uny's anny the Bombay 
regiments were so designated. The natne is now given to a dried 
fish {buBtntilirw), much eaten by natives and Europeans in Western 
India . — A nglo- Indian. 

Bone, to steal or appropriate what does not belong to you. Boned, 
seized, ipprehenddl. — Old. 
lOnO, good, CKCtUent. ^, the vngabonds' hieroglyphic for BONE, or 
good, chalked by Ihem on houses ai;d street comers as a hint to 
oiicceeding beggars. — FrtHch, Don. 
a-Qmbber, a person who hunts dust-holes, gutters, and all likely 
spots' for refuse bones, which he sells at the rag-shopi, or to the bone- 
grinders. The term wis ahio applied to a resurrectionist. Cobbelt 
WHS therefore called "a Bo.NE GJUJBHER," because he brought the 
remains of Tom Paine from America. 
'3oiie-Ficker, a footman. 

SonOfl, to rattle the bones, to play at di 
BONES. 

Sones, " he made no BONBS of il," he did not hesitate, i.i., undertook 
and finished the work without difiicully, "found do Bonm in the 
jelly. " — Ancient, vide Colgrave. 

Sonlfiiaei landlord of a tavern or inn. 

SoiUiet, or BONNSTER, a gambling cheat. Sometimes called a " bearer- 
up." The bonnet plays as though he were a member ot the 
general public, and by nis good luck, or by the force of his example, 
induces others to venture their slakes. Bonneting is often done in 
much better society than that to be found in the ordinary gaming- 
rooms. A man who persuades another to buy an article on which he 
receives commission or per-centagc is said to bonnet or bear-up for 
the seller. Also, a pretence, or make-believe, a sham bidder at 
auctions, one who metaphorically blinds or bonnets others. 

Bonnet, to strike a man's cap or hat over his eyes. Also to " bear-up" 
for another, 

Booby-Trap, a favoarlle amusement of boys at school. It consists in 
placing a pitcher of water on the top ofa door set ajar forlhe purpose j 
the person whom they wish to drench is then made in pass through 
the uoor, and receives the pitcher and its contents on his unlucky hei3. 
Books ore sometimes used. 

arrangement of bets ngninst certain horses marked in a 

pocket-book made for that purpose. " Making a book upon it," is a 
common phrase to denote that a roan is prepared to lay the odds 
against the horses in a race. " That does not suit my BOOK," i.e., 
doei Dot accord with my other arrangements. The principle i^ 




malting a BOOK, or betting round, as it is sometimes tenned, is to lay 
a previoualy-detennincd sum against every horse in Ihe race, or as many 
horses as possible; and should the bookmaker "get roand, ")'.*■,, succeed 
in laying against as many hnrses ss wilt more than balance the odds 
laid, he is eerloin to be a winner. The sdokhakek is distinguished 
from the backer by its being hi3 particular business to bet against 
horses, or to lay, while the lacker, who is also often a professional 

Cbler, stands by the chance of a horse, or the chances of a set ot 
es about which he supposes himself to be possessed of special 
information. A bookmaker nu^ly backs horses for his own particular 
faney^he may indeed put a sovereign or a fiver on an inimal alraul 
which he hns been told something, but as a rule if he specially 
fancies a horse, the bookmaker lets him "run for the "book," i.e., 
does not lay against htm. When a bookmaker backs a horse in the 
course of lus regular business, it is because he has laid too much 
against him, and finds it convenient to share the danger wilU other 
bookmakers. 
Booked, cought, fined, disposed of. — Term to Benk-kap'mg, 
Bookmaker's Fooket, n breast-pocket mode inside the waistcoat, for 

noics of large amouul. 
Books, a pack of canls. Term used by professional card-players. — ^iv 

Boom, " to top one's doom dIT," to be oET or start in a certain direction, — 

Boom -Passenger, a s.iiIo['s slang lerm for a convict on board ship. 

Derived from Ihe circumslaiiee that prisoner on lioard Convict ships 

were chained to, or were made to crawl along or stand on the booms 

for eiercise or punishment. 
Boon-Compenion, a comrade in a drinking bout 'Boon evidently 

corruption of Bon, 
Booze, drink. Ancient Cant, DOWSE, BooZE, or suck-CASA, a public- 

BoOZe, to drink, or more properly, to use another slang term, to "lush," 
viz., to drink continually, until drunk, or nearly so. The term is an 
old one. I/arman, in Queen Elizabeth's days, speaks of "bousing 
(or booiing) and bclly-chcere." //ojJ('i(jiTalso speaks of bouse. The 
term was good English in the fourteenth century, and came from the 
Dutch, siTVZEN, to tipple, 

BoOEing-Eeil, a beer-shop, a low public-house. — Ancient. 

Boozy, intoxicated or fuddled. 

Bore, a troublesome friend or acquaintance, perhaps so called from his 
unvaried and pertinacious pushing; a nuisance; anything which wearies 
or annoys, "Hie Cradus ad CantaM^iail su^ests the derivation ol 
BOtiE from the Creek Bdpoci a burden. SAats/ean uses it, A'lit^- HcHry 

yiii., L 1— 

H< loui mi vUfa lora* niok." 
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Crose iipeaks of this word as being much in feshion about the year 
17S0-81, and states that it vanished of a sudden without leaving & 
tmce behind. That this was not so, the constant use of the wotd now- 
ndays will prove. The late Prince Consort spoke as follows on the 
subject of BORES in his address to the British Association, at Aberdeen, 
September 14, 1859 — 
"t irill not weary you by runher ciamplH, »ilh whicb mi»t of ^d are tuner 

■bould eiiit bDdiEt of mm who will bring Iht wdl-eoniideml aad underuoad 
vaiiiK or icienc? before the public and lAa Covenunent. who vill eveii hand 
round the bcfEina-box, uid orpoce Ihenuelvci Co rcfubda >fld rabufTi. 10 which 
all beggin ire lublc, wiih ihe ceniuniy buidei of beini cnuiidervil Ermt 
BDBis. Pleate to n:c<dl«t lh« Ihu iqiedei of Boliii ii ■ anit UKful animal, 
weU adipled far (he entU for which nature idtfudad him. Ue alune, by ccii' 
fttantly rclumine 10 Ihe chvge, and repcatUis ihe lane truitu and ihe some 
requests, succeed in BwabeDlnsattcnlion to the cause which he advKateA.and 
ebtaini that hearing which in Eruutcd him at lait for Bcirprolcction, ai Ihu 
minor evil compared to hii impoTtunily, but which is requisile to nuke his 
cause understodo." 
BoTB (Puristic), to press a man to the ropes of the ring by superior 
wci^bt. In the world of athletics !□ ddre is to push tin opponent out 
of his course. This ii a most heinous crime among rower^ as it very 
oAen prevents a man having the full use of Ihe tide, or compels him to 
foul, in which case the decision of the race is left to individual judg- 
ment, at times, of necessity, erroneous. 
Sosb, nonsense, stupidity. — Gipiy and Persian. Also pure TiirNsA, 
tK)SH LAXHRCt, empty talk. The term was used in this country as 
early as 1760, and may be found in the Student, vol. ii. p. 217. Ilhat 
been suggested, with what reason the reader must judge foi himself, Ihftt 
this colloquial expression is From the German bosh, or bossch, 
answering (o our word "swipes." 
Bosh, a fiddle. This is a Ci^^j'Ierm, and so the exclamations "Bosh t" 

and "Fiddle-de-dee I " may have some remote connexion. 
£DBb-Faker, a violin player. Term principally used by itinerants. 
Bos-Een, a farmhouse. Ancienl, — SalLES. 
Bosky, inebriated. Not much in use now. 
SOBDlKn, a farmer ; "faking a hosmaN on 
Eirmer on the highway. Boss, 1 master. 
from IheDukh, bosch-man, one who livi 
Beuhjeman, or Bvshman. 
BoaB-B;ed, said of a person with 
- person with an obliquity of vi 



the main toby," robbing a 
— American, liolh terms 
s in the woods ; otherwise 



* 

I 
I 



eye, or rather with one eye injured, 
. In this sense sometimes varied 
by the le 
BoStruobyser, a small kipd of comb for curling the whiskers. — Oxford 

Unix-ersily, 
Botany Bay, Worcesler ColLOxon., so called from its remote situation. 
Bother, trouble or annoyance. Any one oppressed with busin 



said li 



"Don't 



BloTHSR, an old word, signii^ng to chatter idlf. 



a expreuion. 



iKllalfliiW nVlMfc ■ >!■ '■ ■'■! IMI I Tl II 

JpiiT il iiiiULii Mil 1Ut«oMriaal*MT " ^ 



J 




•wwdkr 1 

BoODdar, a (iar>vh«ckd ob. Bccuk of in jvafiBCM 
UoooL AIm > Vrnttivitj tarn tar a tkat, wliiA g 
very rough liow of it on die coaiuij roadt 

BOW-Oatflher, or kus-cvu, a aDiII cnri wbidi a lew ipcan back osed 
to be, and probaUj will be again Boin« day, twisted od Ibc (Acdis ot 
tonplci of Toune — and ohen old — pdi, idhenng to tbe Eioe u if 
gummed or pulnl. Evidently m comiptioa of BIAC-CATtmut. la 
old limci thii wu called a loielodc, wben it was Ihc mai^ al wtuch all 
ihe Tuntui and nntiivg preacheis letelled their pulpil potk-gnn^ 
loaded with iharp and virulent aboic Hall and Fiynne looked upoa 
all women a> itnunpeti who dated to let the hair depart from • j 
Mraighi line upon theit cheeks. The French prettily lenned tbaae f 
adotntnentt acavthi-fntiri, whilst in the United States they veni 
plainly and unpleasantly oiled "spit-cnrU." BartleU sajrt : " Spit- J 
cniif a detached lock of hair curled upon the temple ; probably ItcmI 
having been al fim plastered into shape by the saliva." It ii now I 
undentoal thai ihc mucilage of quince seed is used by the ladies for I 
thU purpose. When men twist the hair on each side of their laces iota 1 
topct ihey arc fOfnetuncs called "bell-ropes," u being wherewith la 1 




draw the belta. Whether E __ __ , .. ._ 

lingular ihejr should fonn part of a prisoner's adornment, and thnt n 
JMinl^ litLle kiss-curl should, of alf thin(^ in the world, onmaenl n 
jait dock ; yet such was formerly Ihe ease. Hunt, " the accomplice 
after the (act and King's evidence against " Ihe murderer of Weare, on 
his trial appeared at the bar with a highly potnatumed love-lock 
sticlfii^ tight (o bis forehead. In the days of'^the Civil V/ui, the veiy 
last thing a Cavalier would part with was his love-lock. 

Bowdlsruation. a term used in literary circles lo signify undue stiiclness 
of trealmem caused by over-modesty in editing a classic. To eown- 
XXMM.t. \i lo emasculate through squcamisKncss. From the name 
(Bowdlerl of one of Shakspeare's " purifiers." 

Bowlas, round tarts made of sugar, apple, and bread, sold in Ihe streets, 
especially at the East -end of London, 

Bowles, shoes. 

Bowl Out, to put out of the {pime, to remove out of one's way, to 
delect. — Originally a Cricieting Icri/i, but now general. 

Box-Harr7, a icim with bagmen or commereial ttavellers, implying 
dinner and tea at one meal ; also dining with " Duke Humphrey," i',r., 
going without — w hich iir. 

Box the CompsfiS, to repeat the thirty-two Doinis of the compasi 
either in succession or irregularly. The mclhod Used at sea to tencli 
boys the poiiilsof the marincr'a compass.— Jni. 

Boy, a hump on a man's back. In low circles it is usual lo speak of a 
humpbacked man as two persons — "him and his bov," and from 
this much coarse fun and personality are at times evolved. 

Braoelets, handcuffs. 

Brace up, to pawn stolen goods. 

Brads, money. Properly a small kind of nails used by cobblers. — Gihi- 

Brain-Fan, the skull, and brain- canister, the head. Both pugilistic 
nnil exchangeable terms. 

Bramble- G elder, a derisive appellation for an agriculturist. — Su^elk. 

Brandy Pawnee, brandy and water. — An^o-Indian. 

Brandy SmoBh, one of the 365 American drinks, made of brandy and 
cra^lied ice. 

Bran-Ifew, luile new. Properly BrenI, brand or Fire nnu, i.e., fresh 
from the anvil, at Iresh with the manufacturer's brand upon it. 

Brass, money. "Tin " is also used, and so are most forms of metal. 

Brau. impudence. In 1803 some ariillerymcn stationed at Norwich 
were directed to prove some brass ordnance belonging lo the city. To 
the report delivered to the corporation was appended this note ; — 
" A'-^.— It is customary lor the corporal lo have the old metal when 
any of the pieces burst." A Msvur.— "The cotpotalion is o( opinion 
that the corporal doea not want BKAS5," 

Brass-Knooker, broken victuals. Used by tramps and cadgers. 

Brat, ■ child of cither sex. Generally used in an offensive sense. 
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"HARD AS Brazil," 



Brassen-Faced, impndenl, shamcleits. Prom brass. Sacli a 

Ls somcliiucs said "to have robbeil lib face wilh a brass cindl^iick."^ 

Brosil. n hard ral wood ; 
Qliarksxa'ini, Embleaii 

Arem/kmanJAZ?!! or'rSy §^sho 
BTead*BagS, a nickname given in the armjr and navy lo any o_. 
coiuiecii-[i with the vicluallmg depBTtment, as a purser or purveyor in 
the Conimissarial. 
Bread Baaket, rUMPLiNG-DEPOT, victualling-office, &c., were 
lcrm& tvhich in the old migilislic days were given by the " Fancy " to 
the digcslive organs. Blows in this region were called " porri<lge 
dialurliers," and other fancy names, which were supposed lo rob them 
of their hardness — to those who did not receive tliem. 
BrSRlE-Sowni a noisy dance, almost violent enough to break the floor 
down ; a jovial, social gathering, a " flare upi" in Ireland, a wedding — 
Amcriian so far as tiic dance is concemed. 
Break One's Book, a figurative expression, implying bonkniptcy, or 
the crippling of a person^ means. 

It of a fuhiDDable lulhor ■nnniring a Ute snd nlhcr vialent 

DOT one evening. A c-jal-tieavcr vbnred La know if the gciiilc- 

Jd like a cheap toD of coalt-. hfl vrassonr For mubliDE him fo 1^. but 

10 party ■! hut a-ordeicd Ehc two Ion aad a-halfcoutdn't be found,' akhouBh 

I...1 A g 1,1, ■Taggon for lix bicued houn up and down the neiEhbour. 

abd-hvcniy u the [jrice, but yer &hal[ ban them Ibrafia.' Our 
auimr wu not to Iw Mmpied, ho had beard of Ihe uidc befaie; » biddine 
Tho man ta away trtivt nit hciue, he tbut tlw door. Tha man, howovor. 
lingEted there, expatiatiog oo tho quiHir of hii coals— 'Acterlr ^vin' '■ 
away, and [he ^Bni wont hava 'cm,' sold he, addrcasinr the nciatibourhood . 
aloud voice : and Ibe hut that was heard of him was his anything but >*«<• _ 
voice whiitling thcmiih the Itoyhoie, 'Will eighteen M paiAK vsaBACCt' I 
Break Bbins, to borrow money. Probably bom an oldei slang phrase^ J 

" kick," to ask (or drink-money. 
Break the loe, to make a commencement, to plunge i» 
Break Up. the conclusion o( a perfonnance of any kind — originally It 

Breaky-Lee, strong -drink; "he's been to Bungay fair, and broM 
^-^ his tVi" ■ --■'-■ • ■ -..-.-. 



A «ory i> CI 
knock at h 



he bad d; 



both his 



" i.e., ool drunk. In the ancient Egyptian language 

. . 1 the delerminative charaClEr in the Siieroglypliic verb 

r Ai^^VTIlt " 10 be drunk," has the significant form of the leg of 
I SSjT'-*©* a man being amputatcil. " Tangle Leg " is the name 

— ■ -—-' given to New England nun. 

Breeched, or to have the bags oi-f, to have plenty of money ; " to 

be well liREECHED," to be m gocKl circumstances. Also among 

schoolboys to be well flogged. 
BreecheH, "to wear the breeches," said of a wife who usurps Ihe 

husband's prerogative. Equivalent to the remark that " the grey mare 

is the better hoisc," 
Breeobing, a llo^ng. Term In tue MnoiiB boyi at icveial privntt 



I 

I 
I 
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" Take I pack of ordi and open tbein, Ihcn uliE out alt Lhehonoun . . ■ 
a liiUe from Ihc citgu dT Che reit alJ tl^s, » u ta muki: Ihc honoun 



n kind hive consideiably improved oi 



-cgular BRICK," B staunch fellow, 
at in one word can be paid one 
n expression of Aristotle's — r(rpo- 



I 



Modem card-players of a 

this. 
Breek8, breeche5.-Jf<^fi, now comn 
Briok. a "jolly good fellow; "a i 

About the highest compliment tb 

man. Said to be derived from a 

Bridge, a cheating trick at canls, by which any particular card is cut by 
previously curving it by the prei5ure of the hand. Used in France as 
well a« in Englmd, and termed to the Parismn Argot f.wre le i-ont. 

Brief, n pawntnokei's duplicate ; a raffle card, or a ticket of any kind. 

Briefs, cards constructed on a cheating principle. Set bridge, concaves 
and CONVKXKS, longs, and shoki's, lu^FLiiCToRS, &c. From the Ger- 
man, BRiePE, which Barod Heinecken says was Che name given lo the 
cords manufactured^ai Ulm. Brief is also the synonym for a card in the 
Gereiao Rmlaoalsch dialect, and briefen to play at cards. " Item— 
bevraie of the Joners, (gamblers,) who practice Bcsellery with the 
BRIEF, (cheating at cards,) who deal falsely and cut one for the other, 
cheat with Boglein and spies, pick one brjef from the ground, and 
another from a cupboard," &c — Liber VagaloruBi, ed. by Martin 
Luther, in 1529. English translation, by J. C. Holten, i860, p. 47. 
See BREEF. 

BrilDt a violent irascible woman, as ini!ammable and unpleasant as brim- 
Etone, from ivhich Che wonl is contracted. 

Briney, the sea. A "dip in the briney" once a yea 
lo Cockney excursionists. A story in told of on 
~ ) another, as they stripped in a double machine, ' 
; I i well yer si 



dirty feet you've got I ' 
Bring-up, or bring- to, 



a gTMt attraction 

xcursionist saying 

" Why, 'Arty, what 

in't down last 



lo stop suddenly, as a 



of horses or a 
feed, clothe, and educate a child, 

To BRING-UP by hantt is to bring up a ncwly-bom child ur animal 

wilhoul assistance from the natur^ fount. 
Briaket-B eater, a Roman Catholic. 
Broad and ShElUow, an epithet applied to the so-called "Brood 

Chnrch," in contradistinction to the "High" and "Low" Churches. 

3« HIGH and DRY. 
Broad-Brlsii originally applied to o Quaker only, but now used in 

reference lo all quiet, tcdatt, rtipcetabli old meo. 
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Broad- Coopsr, a p«rsoa emplaned by brewers to negotiati 

Broad-Faking, plnying nt cards. Generally used lo denote "work" 

of the Ilirce-Ciiril and kindled descriptions. 
Broad -Fencer, a " frcet card " seller at races. 
Broads, c^id;. Bkoadsman, a card-sharper. Set BrOAD-Pakinc. 
Broadway Swell, a New Vork lerm Tor a gi-eai dandy, Uroadi 

being [he principal promenade in the " Empire City." 
Broody, cloth. Evidently a corruption of brondclolli. Bhoadv worliers 

are men who go round selling vile shoddy stuff under the pretence 

that it is excellent material, which has been "got on the crow," i>. 

Brolly, an nmbrella. Term osed at both Oxrord and Cnmbiidge Univcr- 

BrOflier, a bankrupt.— C(«///rft BROStIiR-MV.D.\ME, school leim, im- 
plying a clearing al the housekeeper's larder of provisions, in ruveiige 
for stingincsii. — KUm. 

Brotbflr-Cbip, originally fellow carpenter. Almost general now ns 
brother tradesman of any kind. Also, hkother-wiiip, a fcl low coach- 
man ; and BRoTMi-is-iiiADe, of the same occupation or calling— 
originally a fellow -soldier. 

Brother -Smut, a term of familiarity. "Ditto, brothek smut," I'm 

Broth of a Boy, an Irish tenn for 8 jolty good fellow. 

Brown, a halfpenny.— .S« BLUNT. 

Brown, " to do brown," to do well or completely, " doing it brown," 
ptolonginc the frolic, or exceeding sober bounds; "done brown," 
taken in, deceived, or surprised. 

Brown Bess, the old Government regulation musket ; a musket with a 
browned barrel ; also BLACK BESS. A suggestion has been made that 
BESS may be from the Certnan BliSCHE, or BOSCHE, a barrel. It is 
much more likely, however, that the phrase is derived frum (he fact that 
" the soldier is wedded to his weapon." 

Brown-pap or men, low gamblera. 

Brown StUdj?, a reverie. Very common even is educated society, bat 
hardly admissible in writing, and therefore considered ■ vulgarism. It 
Ls derived, by a writer in Notts and Qutties, from BROW STUtlV, and 
he ciles the old German BRAtJN, or aug-braun, an eye-brow. — Brn 

>„„.. 

Brown TaUc, conversation of an exceedingly proper character, Quaker J 
ish. Compare blue. "■ 

Brown to, to understand, lo comprehend. ^ 

Bruiser, a fighting man, a pugilist. Siaisjvare uses the ward BRUistNO 
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Brusli, a fos's tail, a house-painter. Also a scrimmage. 

Brush, or BKUSU-OFF, to run awij, or move on quickly.— OW Cant. 

Bub, drink of any kind.— .SiiccitUB. MiddleloH, the dramatist, meniioni 

BUBHEK, a great drinker. 
Bub. a teal, woman's breast, plural BUBSlEs ; no doubt from bids. Su 

Bubble, to over-reach, deceive, to tempt by means of false promises. — 

OIJ. {AclaSesia, ii. 248, 1726.) 
Bubble-and-Sgueofc, a dish composed of pieces of cold roast or boiled' 

meat and ereens, afterwards fried, which hare thus liisl bitbblbd in the 

fel, and then squeaked or hissed in ihe/iiM. 
Bubble 'Compaay, a swmdling association. 
Buckled, to be married. Also to be taken in custody. Both uses of 

ihc u'ord common and exchangeable among the London lower dosses. 



g fellow ; a prig. — StoUisk. 
lied a BOBBLE-COCK. Both 
is supposed by imaginative 



Bubbley-JoOk, a turkey, or silly boas 

In the north of England the bird is 

names, no doubt, from its cry, whic 

persons to consist of the two words exat 
Buck, a gay or smart man ; an unlicensed cabman ; also a large marble 

used by schoolboys, 
BuolE, sixpence. TTie word is rarely used by itself, but generally denotes 

the sixpence attached to shillings in reference to cost, as, "three and 

& Bt^CK,'' three shillings and sixpence. Probably a corruption of 

Fycbuck. 
Buoktaorse, a smart blow or box on tbe ear ; derived from the name of 

ft celebrated "bruiser" of that name, Buckiorse was a man who 

either possessed or professed inscnsihilily to pain, and who would 

for a small sum allow anyone to strike him wim the utmost force on 

the side of the (ace. 
Snokle, to bend j "I can't BUCKLE lotbat." I don't understand it 1 to 

yield or give in to a person. SHaMsptart uses the word in Ibe latter 

sense, Henry IV., i. I ; and NallkBtll iay^ that "the eonuoentators do 

not supply another example." 
Buokle- Beggar, a couple-beooak, which itt. 
Buckle-to, to bend to one's work, to begin at once, and with great 

enei^ — from buckling-to one's armour before a combat, or fastening 

Buckley, " Who struck Buckley ? " a common phrase used to irritate 
Irishmen. The story is that on Englishman having struck an Irish- ^ 
man named Buckley, the latter made a great outcry, and one of hii 
friends rushed forth screaming, "Who struck Buckley?" " I did," 
said the Englishmati, preparing for the apparently Lnevilable combat. 
" Then," said the ferocious Hibernian, after a careful investigation of 
the other's thews and sinews, " then, saive him right." 
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Buclsai a while man. The original of this term is a " (logj^itg man," 
from Ihc Ilcbrciv, and the application of it \tt the n-hilei by the West 
Indian negroes is, therefore, rather inleresiing. They proWtily first 
learned it from a misjionaiy. 

Backsbisbi bucksheesu or backsheesh, a present of money. Over 
all India, and the East genemlly, the natives lose no opportunity of 
aiiking for BlicKStll^H. The ti&age is snch a complete nuisance that 
the word is sometimes answered by a blow ; this is termed bamboo 
BACKSHISH. Bl/CKsuiSH has taken np a very Rnn re^eace in 
Europe — may, in fact, on a much tai^r scale than thai of Asia, be said 
to have always bad an existence here. Buckshish is a Toy important 
item in the ret'enues of officials who hold positions of conMdeisble im- 
portance, OS well as in those of their humbler brethren. During ibe 
recent visit of the Shah of Persia, that potentate discovered that 
SL'CKSHisH wai by no meani peculiar to the East. 

Budge, lo move, to " make tracks." 

Budgo, strong drink; do'dcv, drunk ; buixiing-ken, a public-house ; 
"cove of the budciko-kejj," the landlord. Probably a comint ion of 
BOOZE. Probably also, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, becaua 
its use made one incapable of budging. 

Buff, the bare skin 

Buff, lo s»-ear lo. o 
accusation, as, 

SuBbr, a navy term for a boatswain's mate, 
or was — to administer the "cat." 

Buffer, a familiar expression for a jolly acquaintance, probably from 
the Frmch bouffard, a fool or clown ; a "jolly old BUFFER," said of 
a good-humoured or liberal old man. In I737i a buffer was a 
" rogue that killed good soimd horses for the sake of their skins, by 



' stripped lo the buff." 
accuse i generally u^ed ii 



e of whose duties it is — '■ 



^ 



running a 



them,"— A 



The I 



e the linal 



Uihtis and I'mui. 
Ise oaths fat a cotisidctalion ; 
o panicular reason 
ig thai the practice has. 
SuS^, a woman employed in a ShefHeld warehouse t 

polish to goods previously to their being plated. 
Buffer, a dog. Dogs' skins were formerly in great request — hence the 
term bi.'ff, meanmg in old English lo stin. It is still used in the 
ring, BUFFED meaning stripped naked, though the term buff, as ap- 
plied lo the skio, is most likely due to its resemblance lo the leather 
so called, ■' Stripped to the buff," cannot have any reference to 
dog skinning, though it may have originnlly rcrerred to the buff 

fekins worn under delensivc nimour. In Irish cant, BUFFER is a 
rrr. The buffer of a railway-carriage doubtless received its very 
appropriate name from the old pugilistic applicaliun of this term. 
Buffle-Head, -- - 



1694. 



Se&d., a slupid or obtuse person. — Afitfir, Cfrman, buffel- 
PT, builalo-headed. Occurs in flauiut' Cvmedici madi Ettslish, 




BuS^i lie Third Regiment of Fool ia the Briush anny. Pfom Lhuir facings. 

BuSj, inlDxicated. 

BuggyiSgig, or light chaise. Canunon tennin AmericiJaiiil-ji India, 

as well OS in England. 
Bug-Hunter, a low wretch who plunders dranken men. ' 

Bug-Walk, a coarse term for a bed. 



K 



Bulger, large ; synonymous with BUSTER. 
Bulky, a conslable. — A'atiA. 
LBqU, one who agrees to purchase stock at a fiilure day, at a slated price, 
E ba( who simply speculates for a rise in public securities to render the 
■ transaction a profitable one. Shoold slocks fall, the Bull is then 
r called upon to pay the difference. See sear, who is the opposite of a 
BULL, the former selling, the latter purchasing — the one operating for 
a /all, the other for a. rise. 
Bull, a crovm-piece, formerly bull's eye. i?c work. 
Bull, term amongst prisoners for the meat served to Ihem in jail. Also 
very frequently used instead of the word beef. The costermonger often 
■peaks of his dinner, when he has beef, as a "bit o' bull," without 
any reference lo its being either tough or lender, but he never speaksof 

Bull-Beef, a term of contempt ; "as ugly as bull-beef," "go lo the 
billy-fencer, and sell yourself for bull-beep." Sometimes used lo 
indicate full size of anything. " There was he, as big as bull-beef." 

Bulldogs, the runners who accompany Ihe proctor in his perambula- 
tions, and give chase lo runaways. — UHWirsily, 

Bullett to dischai^e from a situation. To shake the bullet al anyone, 
is lo threaten him with " the sack," but not lo give him actual notice 
to leave. To get the bullet is to get notice, while to get the instant 
BULLET is lo be dischoreed upon the spot. The use of the term is 
most probably derived ^m a fancied connexion between it and the 
word diKharge. 

Bnllfluoll, a hunting term for i large thick, quickset hedge, difficult 
alike lo "lop" or burst through. Probably a comiption of bull- 
FENCK, a fence made lo prevent cattle slraying either in or out. 

Bull tbe Cask, to pour hot water into an empty rum puncheon, and 
let it stand nmil it extracts the spirit from the wood. The miiture is 
drunk by sailors in default of something stronger, — Sea. 

Bully, a braggart ; in the language of Ihe streets, a man of the most 
degraded morals, who protects fallen females, and lives off their miser- 
able eaxiiiri^.—-Shak]feart, in A Midsummer Mir*''^ Dream, uses the 
wndlsitsoldfoim, asatennofendevmeDt. lois epithet is often ap- 
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I ft 111 III I " ■li"*'^^^' """" •"ong Ihe vulgar ; thus— » good fellow of 
'^^kM»%bclcnDcd "a ertLV felloK-," "a nuLLV horee;" and 
*^™Tc jfiMnn" iipnifiei > riglil, good motherlj' old souL Among 

. L jZity^' ■"■ ' *' *" ""^ " '^ " gommendftlnrv nhrasc- and "Ihal's 
iS^?. highly mlogisiic torn. 



ic or icold vehementljr ; to swindle o 



r\;;^t.> 



1 of monej 
users ; Gofl. 



n.iliff a iberiiTs-offiwr— a Urm, some say, derived from the 
,."v,n'^v "hich this gentlemnn generally maintains to his victims. 
Li»ti>'J»"' ^y '' is » ^''"'P'i''" *>f "bound bailiff." Abuv-bailipf 



lo muffle. Bv'd 



E-FOOTEU, club-(boled, or awkward in the 



1 1 beadle, Adopted from Dicknu's character in Olrver Tmia. 

tai •' BUMBLEDOM " are now common. 

v'Fuppyi a e^mc played in public-houses on a large stone, placed 

_ slanling direction, on the lower end of which holes are excavated, 

ZitA numbered like the holes in a bapilelle-lable. The player rolls > 

jlone l>a!l, <" marble, from the higher end, mid according lo the 

number of the hole it falls into the game is counted. It is undouLtedlj 

ih< very ancient game of '''•^.i^:~-—«a^^. 



Trouli-in-madami. 
eumbles, coverings for the eyes of horses that shy in hamea*. 
BHinbmsliWi 
Rumclin}^! '" "'^ Midland counties the inferior beer brewed for hay- 



in usher at a school. 

uiuii"""! -- - = M'tl'and 

makers and harvest labourers. Derivation obvious. 
nmn-Ctutain, an old name for academical gowns 



gmsiaai'Qds, 

",lliiig=gi"e 



_, „ .._._ they were 

„„ ondshon, especially those of the students of St. John'i 

Coll eg '^■~'^'"''*- t'"'f- Any ragged or short academical gown, 

a term given lo a class of speculating salesmen at 
maritct, not recognised as such by the trade, Init who etl 
■ uvig u/ wayine large quantities of lish from (he salesmen and re-scllW 
(hem lo smaller Duyers. The word has been used in the statutes and 
bye-laws of the market for onwards of aoo yean. It has been variously 
derived. Some persons think it may be from the Frmch bonne 
wAKtt, good fresh fish ! " Mar^ signiCe loute sorle de poisson de 
mer qui n'cst pas sale ; bonne marSe — tnarlt fraUht, vendeur de 
naree. "—Z>iW. dt TAcad. Franc. The BUMMABEES are accuicd of 
many trade tricks. One of them is lo blow up codfish with a pipe 
until Ihcy look double their actual size. Of course when the fish 
come lo table they are flabby, sunken, and half dwindled away. In 
Nora'ich, lo bl'mmaree one is to run up a score at a public-house just 
open, and U equivalent to " running into debt nith one." One of 



Office," 





the atlveriiscments issued by Ily. Robinson's 
Threadneedle Street, was litis :— 

" I'tmching Advtcs Irom ihe OFFICE, you ue dnind to gi-n aui] take nc 
foUowc* ;- 



—TAr Puilici InltUii^tnar. numb. ij. jjlh Jgne, t«0. 
Biunmer, literally one who sits or idles about ; a toafer ; one who 
sponges upon his acquaintances. In California, men who profess to 
be jounuUiats, and so obtain free dinners and drinks, ore called 
■■literary dummeBs." Although the term is not much in Use in this 
country, the profession of bumming, both literury and otherwise, is 
freely practised. 
' £umper, according to Johnson from "bump," but probably from Frenth 
' ~~K fAre, the nxed toast in monastic life of old, now used for "full 

A match at quoits, bowls, &c., may end in a " bumper 
game," if the play and score be all on one side. Bijmpek is used in 
^porting and theatrical circles to denote a benelit which is one itl 
Itality as well as in name. 
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Bance, costermongers' perquisites ; !he money obtained by giving 
light weight, S:c, ; co^iterroongcrs' g[ood! sold by boys on commission. 
In &ct anylhing which Is clear profit or gaa is said to be "all 
BDNCE." Probably a eorruption of^fen/u; bo.ne, or boneb, being the' 
slang for good. Bunce, Ciwe gives as the cant word for money. 

Bunch-of-PivBB, the hand, or fist. 

Bundle, "to BL'N'DLE a person off," i,<., to pack bitn off, send him 
flying. 

Bundling, men and women sleeping together, where the divisions of the 
house will not permit of belter or more decent accommodation, with 
all their clothes on. Bundling was originally courting done in bed, 
the lovers being tied or bundled up to prevent undue familiarities. 
The practice stiQ obtains in some parts of Wales. 

Bung, the landlord of a public'house. Much in use among sportii^ 

Bung, lo give, pass, hand over, drink, or to perform almost any action. 
BUNG up, to close up, as the eyes, — Piigilislk. " flUNc over the 
rag," hand over the monev, — O/i/, used by Beaunionl and Fletelier, 
and Shakspeare. Also, lo deceive one by a lie, lo CKA», which see. 

Bunk, to decamp. "Bunk itl" I'.t., be off. 

Bunkor, beer. 

Bunkum, an American importation, denoting false sent imenis in speaking, 
pretended enthusiasm, &c. The expression arose from d speech made 
Dy a North Carolina unator named BuncomtK. 
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Buster, a prosiitule, a street-u-ftlklng female ibief. 

Burdon'a Hotel, Wbiiecross Sired Prison, of which Ike Govemor 
a Mr, liurdon, AIniosi every prison bos a nickninie of IhU ki 
cilher from the name of the Governor, or from some local circumsl" 
I1ic QuecnS Bench hqs also on immense number of names — : 
FAUC, &c. ; and every Chief-Justice sunds godfather to it 

Bnrerk, a lady, a showily-dressed woman. 

Burke, to kill, to mutder, iccrctly and without noise, bj me: 
Wrangulation. From Burke, the notorious Ediobnigh miuderer, 
with an accomplice named Hare, osed to decoy people into the den he 
inliabited, kill them, and sell their bodies lot disgclion. The wretches 
having been apprehended and tried, Burke was execuled, while Hare, 
having turned king's evidence, was released. Bishop and William* 
were their London imitators. The (erm siiliKE is nuw usually applied 
to any project that is quietly stopped or stifled — as " th^ question haj 
been BUSKED." A book suppressed before pablicalion is said to be 

HURKED. 

Barm, great ; ai buhha saio, 

great dinner. — jinglo-Indian. 
Bury B Uoli, to mn away from . 
Bus. or Dt;ss, an abbreviation of" omnibus," a public Carriage. Also, 

kiss, abbreviation of Fr. baiser. A Mr. Shitlibeer started the Gi.. 

Btia in London. A shillibeer is now a Hearse and mourning coach aJl 

in one, used by the very poorest mourners and shabbiest undertakers. 

Why it Tcmpla Bur likialuty't vcilt Bcciiae il vanli la Lc moovcd (dduLo 

Boa, business (of which it is a contraction) or action oa the stage, so 

written, but pronounced mz.— Thralrical. Setmz. 
BuBineBB, the action which accompanies dialogue. " His BUSINXSS waa 

good." Generally applied to byplay. — Thmlrital. 
Biuk, to sell obscene longs and books at the bars and in the tap-rt 

public- houses. Spmclimes it implies selling other 

"work" public-houies and certain spots as an itinerant musicum or 

Busker, a man who sings or perfbrmB in a public-housei an itincranL 
Bust, or EURST, to tell tales, to SPLIT, to inform, BusTlSG, informing 

a^inst accomplices when in custody. 
fiUBter (BURsTEfi), a small new loaf; " livopenny Bt;sTEK," a twopenny 

loaf. " A penn'orth o' BBES-WAX (cheese) and a penny B — " - 

common «nack at beeishops. A halfpenny loaf is called a ' 
Bnater, an extrt siif ; "what a buster," ».<■-, what a large one ; "ii 

a BUSTER," determined on an extensive frolic or spree. i€<Ach, 1 

Tuous ; Icdandk, hostra. 
BUBtle, money ; " to draw the bustle." 
Busy- Back, a carpet-bag. 
Butcha, a Hindoo word in use among Englishmen for the young of ai 

animal. In Engknd we ask after the children; in India the t"' 

cj the BUTCiiAS is tenderly inquired lor. 
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Butcher, the kins >" playing-cnnls. 



I 
I 

I 



I 



Wlion eard-playing in public" 

nouses was common, ine Kings were called bulchera, Ule (lUOelu 
bitches, Qnd the knaves jacks. The latter tcnn is now in genera) use. 

ButCher'B Uouriimg, a. white hat with a black mourning hat- 
band. Probably because, under any circumstances, a butcher would 
lather not wear a black hat. While hats and black bands have, how- 
ever, become centeel ever since the lale Prince Consort patroniicd 
them, though they retain a. deal of the old sporting leaven. 

Batter, or batter, praise or flattery. To butter, to flatter, cajole. 
Same as "soft soap" and "soft sawder." Soft words generally. 
Muyhe from the old proverb, " Fiue words butter no parsneps." 

Butter-Fingered, apt to let things fall ; greasj or slippery-fingered. 

Button, a decoy, sham purchaser, &c. At any mock or sham auction 
seedy specimen! may be seen. Probably Trom the conneiion of but- 
■ '■'"'' " ' '"' " oftenuiedasa synonym for a shaca. — 



I 



with Brummagem, which 

Sit BONNET. 

Buttoner, a man who entices an 

Buttons, a page, — from the row 

Buttons, " not to have oil one's 

To " make buttons "means 

making 



jther lo piny. 

( of gilt buttons which adorn his jacket. 
BUTTONS i" to be deficient in intellect, 
for lome occult reason to look sorry and 
looking sorrowful. 



L 



Perhaps because button-making is a sorry occupati 

Butty, a wo^l used in the mining districts to denote a kind of overseer. 
Abo used by the Royal Marines in llie sense of comrade ; a police- 
man's assistant, one of the staff itk a mtllc. 

Bus, to share equally the last of a bottle of wine, when there is nut 
enough for a full glass to each of the party. 

Buz, a well-known public-house game, played as follows ! — "The chair- 
man commences saying "one, the next on the left hand "two," the 
next " three," and so on to saiat, when "BUZ" must be said. Every 
sevenaodmultipleof 7, OS 14, 17,11,27, aS, &c.,mustaot be mentioned, 
but " BUZ " instead. Whoever brea^ the rule pays a line, which is ' 
thrown on the table, and the accumulation expended in drink for the 
company. Sa "snooks and walker" tor more compHcaled 
I'arieties of a similar game. These "parlour pastimes" are often not 
only funny, but pOMtively ingenious. But the Licensbg Act and a 
zealous police are fast clearing them all out. 

Bus, to pick pockets ; BUZziNO or SUZ-f amino, robbing. 

BuB-BlokO, a pickpocket who principally confines his attention to 
purses and loose cash. Crose gives buz-cloak, an ancient cant 
word. Gloae was old cant for a man. Buz-naffer, a young pick- 

Bus-man, an informer; from BUZ, to whisper, but more generally 
thief. 

Bufl-napper'B Ac&demT, a school bi which young thieves wei 
ltain«l. Figures were dressed op, and experienced tutors stood in 
Tarious difficult atlitudea Ibi the boys to piactise upon. When clever 
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enoueli Ihey n'Cie sent on [he strceta. Dictens gives full panicularg 
of this old slyle of business in Other T^-isU 
BtUUer, a pickpocket. CTrvJf gives BUi-cove and, as a.tMve meniioned, 

Byblow, an iJl^timate child. 

By George, an exclamalion similar to BY jovE, The term is older than 
ii frequently imagined — vide Bmehus atid Venas (p. II7), 1737. 
'■'Kon; (or by) GEORGE, I'd knock him down." Originally in reference 
to Sainl George, the patron saint of Engkod, or possibly to the House 
of Hanover. 

By QoUy, an ejacnlalion, or oath ; a compromise for " by God." Bv 
GUM is another oblique oath. In the United States, small boys arc 
permitted by their guardians to say GOL darn anything, but they are 
on no account ailowed to commit the profanity of G— d d n any- 
thing. A manner of " sailing close to the wind" which is objection- 
able to the honest mind. A specimen ejaculation and montl waste-pipe 
for interior passion or wrath is seen in iheexdnnution — BY the evkk- 
LlviNG JUUPING-MOSES — a harmless and ridiculous phrase, that from 
its length is supposed to expend a considerable quantity of fiery anger. 

By Jingo, an oath or exclamation having no particular meaning, and 
no positive etymology, though it is believed by some that JlNCO is 
derived from the Basque/mci', the devil. 

Cab( in Etatuloiy language, " a hackney carriage dran*n by one horse." 
Abbreviated jrom the fYmih cabkioleti originally meaning "a light 
low cboise." The wags of Paris playing upon the word (quasi iMri 
au lait) used to coll a auperior turn-out of the kind a ca^ au crtmr. 
Our abbreviation, which certainly smacks of slang, has been stamped 
with the authority of the Legislature, and has been honouied tg>' 

Cab, to stick together, to muck, or tumble up. — Dr.vivh 

C&bbagO, pieces of cloth said to be piu'toined by tailors. Any smatl 
profits in the way of materiaL 

Cabbage, to pilfer or purloin. Termed by yahnsan a. "cant word." 
bul adopted by later lexicographers as a respectable term. Said W 
have l>cen first used in the atmve sense by ..4r*i/*<w(. 

CabbagQ-Head, a soft-headed person. 

Cabby, popul.ir name for the driver of a cab. Thia title has almost sap- 
planted the more indent one of jarvey. 

CaboOBe, the galley or cook-house of a ihip ; a term used by tramps la 

Cackle-Tub, a pulpit. 

Caekling-Cove,nn actor. Also called a miimmery-COTE.— 7'*aifr>niB 
Cad, or CADOER (from which il is shortened), a mean or vulgar feUow ; « 
licggar ; ohe who would talher hve on other people than work for 
himself; a man who tries to worm something out of another, either 
money or information, yokaien uses the word, and ci' " '' '"' 
thf maaning, in which mom it -—" ' *" 
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CACER, or GAGER, tbe old Cunl term for a man. The exclusive! at (he 
English Universities apply the lerm cad (o all non-metnbers. It has also 
been suggested thai the word may be a conlniction of the French caIiet. 

Cftd, an omnibus conductor. Of late ycits the lerm ha; been genericatly 
applied to tlie objeciionibU clius immortalized by Thackciay under 
the title of snob. A great deal of caddism is, however, perpetrated tiy 
those who profess to have the grwtest horror of it — the upper classes — 
D hct which goes far 10 prove that it is impossible to fairly ascribe ft 
distinctive feature to any grade of society. 

Cadge, to beg in an artfu!, wheedling manner,— AW*. In Scotland to 
CAW.E is to wander, to go aslray, Stt under codger. 

Oodgiag, begging, generally with an e^e la pilfering when on opfwr- 
tunlty occurs, robe "on the cadge" is almost synonymous with "on 
the make." 

Cftg, to irritate, aiTront, anger. Schoolboy slang. 

Cftgei a minor kind of prison. A countij lock-up which contained no 

Cagmag, bad fool, scraps, odds and ends ; or that which no one could 
relish. Groii give cagg maggs, old and tough Lincolnshire geese, 
sent to London to feast the poor cockneys, Gael., Frrnih, and Wchh, 
CAC, and MAGN. A correspondent at Trinity College, Dublin, con. 
siden this as originally a University slang term for a bad coot, itnicJc 
jiiytifiof. There is also a Lalin word used by Plicy, Magma, denoting 
dregs or dross. 

Coke, a " flat ;" a soft or doughy person, a fool. 

Cakey-Paimum-Feiiaer, or pan.num-fescer, a man who sells street 
pastry. 

Calaboose, prison.— Jia slang, from the Spanish. 

Oaloulate, a word much in use among the inhabitants of the Western 
Slates U.S., as "I calculate you are ft stranger here." New 
Englanders use the word "guess instead o( calculate, whUe the 
Virginians prefer to say " reckon. " 

Caleb Quotem, a parish clerk ; a jack of oil trades. From a character 
in Thi Wagi of Windsor. 

California, or Californians, money. Term generally applied lo gold 
only, Derivation very obvious. 

Call, a notice of rcheorsftl, or any other occasion requiring ihe company's 
presence, posted up in a theatre. " We're called foe eleven to-motrow 
morning. , 

Call-a-Co, in street " palter," is to leave off trying 10 sell anything and , 
to remove to another spot, to desist. Also lo cive in, yield, at any 
game or business. Probably from the " Go" call in cribbagc. 

Cameroniana, The, the Twenly-siith Regiment of Foot in Ihe British 
Army. 

CameBA, shirt or chcn 




. . "Can- 
J boars and lovren — Sn* 
n for the races in which these men 
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Dc Lacf Evnns's Spanish Lt^on an ihcit ittniiL 

iiCcnuni or ihc Span. Lep , {la the cnrioiu (adlily with « 

lower cla.s&cs in Engliuid odupt fonden wdrIs as slaqg a 

Icims, Jtaluin, CA»ITcrA. This laller islhe more iikcly ctfiiuilcs|^!l 

W aiiynne who viiils Ihc various quarleis irhera Irish, Italians, nwm " 

iiiiiiii;>'cl niUlure nf li.ilf-a'iloicD race congregate snil pig togclbcri 

CimiStOri a preacher, clc'gynian, or master. 

ClUtory, a sm-crcien. From lliG coUhit. Vet; old slang indeed. 

O&nister, il>c \\i».i,.—PHs^u!k, 

Oanlstor-Cap, a hai. 

CdOJlibala, llw Iraiaiug boats for the Cunbridge Treshmen, 
NiiTi-iiui." The term is applied both - ■ 
lllHniiiiKii)!, Torpidi is the usual I ' " 
anil inachinei figure. 
Ofumikln, a tnull can, sitnilor to pankikin. "And let the Canxikin 

chiik." 
Oant, n blow or toss 1 "bCantovct Ihe kisser," a blow on the moudi; 

" n CANT over the butlock," a throw or toss in wrestling. 
Caatab, n niuJcut nt Cambridge. 
G an tanker OUB, litigioui, bad-lempered. An American corruptj 

liably of contentious. A reviewer of an early edition of this tuuk 
derive* it fiom the Auglo-Noi-man contek, litigation or strife. 
O^enhavesuggcttctl " cankerous" as the origin. BaUry^uncoatt.Kf, 
cootenlion as a SjKUscriaD word, and there is the 0.£. CONTBKors, 
quarrelsome persons. 
Cant of TogB, a gift of clothes. 
Canvas Bee ns, sailors' canvas trousen. 
Cap, :i false cover to a tossing coin. The term and the instnunent 

boih nearly obsolete. Sir cover-down. 
Cap, "to set her cap." A woman is said to set her cap 

ane makes overt love to him. 
Cap, to outdo or aitJ lo, as in cnpping jokes. 
Cape Cod Turkey, mIi fish. 

Caper- Merchant, a dancing.masler. Sometimes a hop-merchant. 
Capora, danting. fiolicking ; " to cut CAPKK-SAUCE," »>., to dance 

uii'in nuLliing— be h.-uii;ed. Old thieves' talk. 
Capper-Claving, female encoimter, where cnps are lorn and nails 
lieely uMil. Sometimes it is pronounced claiter-claw. The word 
occun in ShakiPem, TreUta and Cnssida, act v. sc. 4. 
Caravan, a railway train, etpecjally a train expressly chartered to convey 

people (o a prize fight, 
Caravanwra, » railway station. In pugilistic phraseology a lip Tor 
ihc tiattlng p<nnt might have been given thus. " The sc ratck must 
ti« TOKti at tharp Sve, to the Cabatam will start at four rrom th* 
CAMVAMUA." 
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Carboy, a general term in most parts of tlie world for a very large glass ' 
or earthenware boltlc. 

Card, a cliBracter. "A queer card," i.;-., an odd fish, , 

GardlQal, n lady's red eloak. A eloak wilh (his name was in fashion ii 
Ilie yf^r 1760. Il received ils title from its aimilorily in £liJ.pB to olV 
(ifliiE veslmenls of icatdinal, Also mulled red wine. 

Cardwell'8 Men, officers promoted in pursuajicc of [he new system of ^ 
non-purchase. 

Carney, soft hypocritical language. Also, to fluKer, wheedle, or 
Insinuate oneself.— /Vn'. 

Camish, meal, from the Hal. CARNE, flesh ; s Lmpia Franca importa- 
tion ; cARNisu-KEN, a thieves' uaiing-house; "cove of the caknish- 
KBN," the keeper thereof.— A'lwW Country Caul. 

Car oon, five shillings. French, COVV.O'stm ; Gipiy, co^VtA;' SfaniiA, ] 

Carpet, "upon IheCARPEt," any subject or matter that is uppermost fot | 

discussion or converaalion. Frequently quoted as sur U fafiU, t 

generally "on the lafiis," but it does not seeh to be at all kni 

, f' ranee. Also servants' slang. When a domestic is summoned by the \ 
maitcror mistress to receiveawamingorreprimand.heor she Is said to f 
io. The corresponding term in commercial establishments u J 



Carpet^Enight, an habitui of drawing-rooms, a " ladies' « 



TX 



:e keepers. Now used among belling men 10 describe 
runs from place to place with " commissions-" 
Carrlwitohfit, ahoaiing, puialing question, not admitting of a satisfac- 
tory answer, as — "How far is it from the first of July to London 
Bridge?" " If a bushel of apples cost ten shillings, how long will it 
lake for ari oyster to eat ils way through a barrel of soap?" 
Carrot. " Take a CARROT I" a vulgar insulting phrase 
Carrots, the coarse and satirical term forred hair. An epigram gives an 
illustration of the use of this term : — 

" Why icornnd hair t TheGrwliJ, we know. 

Had tuls in twnuty, and with Ihem 
Tho gracei were all Xipinu I" 
Of lale years carroty hair in all iti shades has been voted beautiful, 
I.e., fashionable. 

Carry Com, to bear success well and e<^nally. It is said of a man who 
breaks down under a sudden access of wealth — as successful horse- 
racing men and unexpected legatees often do — or who becomes affected 
and intolerant, that " he doesn't caerv corn well." 

Carry ne Out I an exclamation of pretended astonishment on hearing 
news too good to be true, or a slory 
SometimM varied bf " L«t me die. 



ri-ellous 1 
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(andr derived from ihe Nhhc dimiltii (Luke xi. 29), The Irish say, 
"CARRr HE OUT, and bai7 me decently." 
Carry-on, 10 joke a pcison to excess, to CARRY OS > "spree" 100 lar 1 
"how wc CAKRIED ov, to be sure 1" i.e., whal fiia we bad, Xautkai 

CftrtB, a pair at shoei. la Norfolk the carapace of * crab is called 1 rmf J 
fiiri ; hence CAHT3 would be sjiionymoiis with crab siiblis, wUA J 

Cart-wheel, a five-shiUine piece. Generally condensed to " whebl." 

Ca-sa,a writ oi lafiat itd latis/aciendaai. — Ltgai t!ang. 

Cosa, or CASE, a boose, respectable or otherwise. Probably from Oc 
Italian cas*. — Old Cani- The Dutch use the word kast in a vulgar J 
sense for a house, i.e., mottekast, a brotheL Case sometimes meaaa 
n water-closet, but is in general a,pplied to a "houseof accommodation,'' 
Casa is generally pronounced camy. 

Cascade, 10 vomit. 

Osae. Some fears ago the term case was applied generally to pcnona 
or IhingB ; " what a case he is," i.e., what a curious pereon ; "a mm 
CASE thai," or "you arc a case," both synonymous u-tth the phrase 
"odd hsh," common hatr a century ago. This would seem to have 
been originally a " case " for the police-court ; drunkenness, &e. Amoi^ 
young &dies at boarding-schools a case means a love-affair. Case 
now means any imfortunate matter. " I'm afraid it's a CASK with Mm." 

Case, a bad crown-piece. Half-a-case, a counterfeit half-crowo. 
Tnere ore two source, either of which mar have contributed ihit 
slang term. Caser is the Hebrew word lor a crown; and silver 
coin is frequently counterfeited by coaling or CASIMJ pewter or iron 
imitations with silver. Possibly from in being "a CASE" with the 
' imforiunaie owner. 

Caak, fashionable slang for a broueiham, or other private cairisge. 
very general. " PiLLBOX " is the more usual term. 

CilBSaill, cheese — not Caffan, which Egan, in his edition of Crest, has 
ridiculously inserted. — AtK\ml Cant, Latin, CASEUS, Cat/, and ' 
IriiA, CAISE, 

Cast, to assist tni lightening laljour. Men in small boats who 

lowed behind steamers or sailing vessels, say " Give us a CAST." Also 
used by wagoners and others, who sometimes vary Ihe performance 
by asking, when stuck on a hill, for a pound, possibly a pound of flesh, 

CoBt up Accounts, to \onut.—OUl. 

Castor, a hat. Mostly used in pngilislic circles. Indeed ib_.^ ^ 

. on of the P.R. have considered that the term arose from the custom of 1 
eiitinj; Ihe hat into the ring, before entering oneself. Castor wa« j 
the /jJi'Ji name forthcanimalnow known as the BEAVER; am!, strange ] 
to add, iiEAVER was the slang for CASTOR, or hat, many yeors ocok 
before goaamer a — "*" '-'*■■ — 




I 
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ih refractory sailor 






disagreeable old woman. — Thackeray. 
Cat and Eitton Snealciag, !>lealing pint and quart pots and fmall 

pewler spirit measures from public -houses. 
Cataract, once a bUck satiit scarf arranged for the display of jewellery, 

much in vogue among "commercial gents." Now quite out of dale. 
Catohbet, a bet made for the purpose of entrapping the unwary by 

means of a paltry subterfuge. Ste ckerkv caLuvo. 
OatOll-'eiIl<AliTe, a humane trap \ also ^ small-tooth comb. A piece 

of paper smeared with a sweet sticky substance which Is spread about 

where flies most abound, and in Ibis sense not particularly humane. 

The CATCH -'em -ALIVE trap for rats and other such animaJs is humane " 

compared with the gtn trap. 
CatoIl-p8Iui7',ny temporary contrivance to obtain money from the 

public ; penny shows, or cheap exhibitions. AIeo descriptions of 

murders which have never taken place. 
Oatoliy (similar formation to louchy\, inclined to take an unilue advantage. 
Caterwauling, applied derisively to inharmonious singing ; also love- 
making, from the noise of cats similarly engaged. 
CatfiVef , a queer, or singular affair ; anything poor, or very bad. From 

the L\ngua Franca, and Ilaliaa, CATTIVO, bad. Variously spelleil by 

the lovrer orders.— Jn; kertever. 
Oat-fboed, a vulgar and very common expiesiion of contempt in the 

North of Englaod. 
Catgut-Soraper, a 6ddler. 

IOat-in-the-FaH) a traitor, o turncoat — derived by some from the 
Greek, rarairav, alli^ether; or— and more likely— from foie t'n /on, 
a pan-cake, which is frequently turticd from side to side. 
Cat-lap, a contemptuous enpression for weak drink. Anything n cat will 
Cata and Dogs. It is said to rain cats and d(^ when a shower is 
exceptionally heavy. Probably in ridicule of the remarkable showers 
which used to find their way into the papers during the "silly season." 
Cat' B -meat, a ctarse term for the lungs— the "lights" or lungs of 
animals being uiually sold to feed cats. 
Cat's-paw, a dupe or tool, From the old story of the monkey who 
used the cat's-paw to remove his roast chestnuts from the fire. A sea 
term, meaning light and occasional breezes occurring in calm weather. 
Cat's-irater, " old Tom," or gin. 
Cattle, a term of contempt applied to the mob, or to a lot of Iniy, help- 
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Cauons, a private meeting held far the purpose of concerting 

agreeing npon candidates for office before an election, &c This is an 
American term, and a comiplion of CaULKEb's meeting, being 
derived from an association of the shipping interest at Uoslon, previous 
to the War of Independence, who were very active in getting up opi»- 
sition to England. — Sa JHiicriitgi VxabHlaiy. 

GauUc, to take a surreptitious nap ; sleep BOnerally, from the ordinary 
meaning of the term ; slopping IcaVs, repairing damages, so as to 



4 



IS good 1 

Caull£er,a dram. The (crm "caulker" is usually applied to a 
glass ut grog — preferably brandy — finisliing tlie potations of the i 






Caulkor, a too marvellous story, i 
Caution, anything out of the i 



lie. Chokes has the so 






"He's 



snid of an obdurate or argumentative man. The phrase is also used 

in many ways in reference to places and things. 
C&Vfllllting, a vulgar phrase equivalent to "horsing." The Italiait 

CAVALLINO, signffies a rake or debauchee. — Lingua J-'rarua, cavolta. 

From Ihb comes the Americanism "cavorting," running or riding 

round in a heedless or" purposeless manner, 
Cave, or CAVE IN, to submit, shut up. — Amtriran. Metaphor taken from 

the sinking of an abandoned mining shaft. 
Cbil£r, to gammon, joke, quiz, or praise ironically. Originally " to 

queer" represented our modem word "chaff. CHAFF-bone, the 

jaw-bone. — YorisMre. Chaff, jesting. In Ans^ii-SaxoH,.QS.i.t vt 

chaff; and CEiVFL., bill, beak, or jaw. In the Aucrm Rhuk, A.D. 

I22I, CEAFLE is uied in the sense oF idle discourse. 
Chaffer, the mouth ; "moisten your chaffee," i.e., tnke something to 

Clial, old Romany term for a man ; CKIE was the name for a woman. 

Chalk out, or CHALK DOWN, to mark out a line of conduct or action ; 
to make a rule or order. Phrase derived from the H'eiithof. 

Chalk up, to credit, make entry in account books of indcbttdncss ; "I 
can't pay you now, but you can CHALK IT UP," i.t., charge me with 
the article in your day-book. From the old practice of chalking one's 
score for drink behind the bar-doors of publie -houses. 

Chalks, "to walk one's CHALKS," to move off.jsr run awny. Anonleal 
for drunkenness used on board ship, to see whether the suspected 
person can walk on a chalked line without overstepping it on either 

Chalks, degrees, marks ; so called from being made by a piece of chalk ; 
"to beat by long chalks," i.t., to be superior by many degrees. 
" Making CHALKS " is a lenn connected with the punishraenl of boys 
em tioanl ship, and in the Naval School at Greenwich. Two chalk 
lines arc drawn wide apart on the deck or floor, and the boy lo be 
puaisiwd plwH ■ foot on •adi of Hum liius, ami Koopi, thcteby 
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1 convenient poidon of his penon to the boalawBin ut 

pChuioe the Dnolu, an expression signifying come what mny. " I'll 

Ch&noeFy, a pugihslicphrise for difficulties; "to gel a man's head into 
cirANCERY,'' t.i., to get an opponent's head firaily under one's inn, 
where it can be pommcUed with immenac power, and without any 
possibility of immediate CKlrication. From the llelplessness of a suitor 
in Chancery. This opportnnily was of very rare occurrence when the 
combatants were at all evenly matched. 
CIlBngS, small money. The overplus returned after paying for a thing 
a round sum. Hence a slang expression used when a person 
ccives 11 "seltler"'in the shape of either a repartee or a blow- 
Take your CHAN'GK out of that 1" 

I, a fellow, a boy ; "alow chap," a low fellow— abbreviation of 
lAPMAN, a huckster. Used by Byron in his Critical Remarks. 
CliapBl, a printers' assembly, held for the purpose of discussing dilTe- 
rences between employer and workmen, trade regulations, or other 
matters. The term is scarcely slang, but some " comps" ask its inseriion 
in this work. 
Chapel. An undergrad is expected to attend seven out of the fourteen 
services in chapel each week, and to let four or five be morning 
chapels. Occasionally a Don— the Dean as a mle — will "cilAl'El. 
him, that is, order him to attend to worship his Creator twice daily. 
The Bible clerk "pricks the list," i.e., marks down the names of oil 
present. — Unh. 

Cbapel-of-ease. Frimh, cabinet c'aisancb, ahouseofolSce. 

Chariot-bllzzmg, picking pockets in an omnibus. 

Charley, a watchman, a beadle. Almost obsolete now. 

Charley-pitcher, a low, cheating gambler. 

ChEirUes, a womjin's breasts. Also called dairies and bubbles. 

Chats, Uce, or body vermin. Prv.'., any small things of the same kind. 

Cbatter-basket, common term for a pmttling child amongst nurses. 

'OhatteF-bOX, an incessant talker or chatterer. 

'Chatty, a (illhy person, one whose clothes are not free from vermin ; 

DOSSER is a fillhf (ramp or houseless wanderer. 

Chaunt, to sing the contents of any paper in the streets. Cant, as ap- 
plied 10 vulgar language, may have been derived from Chaunt. 

Chaunt, *' to chaunt the pUy," to explain tlie tricks and manccuvrea 

Ohaunter-t!UllB, a singular body of men who used to baunt certain 
well-known public -houses, and write satirical or libellous ballnii on 
any person, or body of persOQS, for a coosidetalion. ^s. 6rf. was the 
nsnal fee, and in three noon the balhul might be heard In St. Faul I 
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Olher puljlie ^pul. -Soinge ai il rnajr »pp™j 
am Ktuillf iwo men in Luml-ni Jl 'Jii; .■icujai lay ■liw jj^ 
[(•inj m ihii wey. Vcij rcttiulj ihtj itno ;ui]juit -sWie :c 
bllihmvnt ii a ^luonuble loiim in Kc^nl ^<i«i iwJ »u( oa 
thev were Inwling ihcii 'ia^i«l ihyiDSr ouukle tjie iBolmK 
Norfolk M.P.. in SelemvU.- 
bWUUera, iImmc sum wllas ^ biLlUil^ lau ai»M» uf •091 
0Iliir1m>i»KI><:cti. »!.u ^11^ J. :';^w:eJ ijw i-MMinU uJ tka^' 

Thiv r- ■ 'ri- III - ivoMiwe*. C^o^ ■ 
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Chaw, - -icflcr of one, bnsli b 

I Qtav-bacOB. ' <<t-uc- L'uivcd fr-^m tlic papdlorkkmibu ■< 
man livcteniitl)' un lireaJ and fat bactoL A cooMtt diwm. i 
a yuket, a dmJctuslicr. Tbae 
CllAW over, '» npeal ooe'i woo! 

___., *' doing it on the cheap," Irrii^ ecoaamicilly, n keying op * 
ikiwy appouaiK-E with way liltle mcin*. 

ts, urloKNs, ocatorial hnckstm ■ndntttCRis of hatdware^ 

,D iiitii:Ic; up at a high price, md then diespai it \rf degrees 

all ihe tune in vcJlejT of come vit, nntil it In i \mt i to aD 

nd as such ii is bongltE b; one of ibe ctovd. 

s that the invene metbod of ancttaoMmg tnts 

a licence. — Sit DUTCH Aucnox. 

Cheoka, c«imE«n used tn guiles at cardi. In Ibe Pacific Sotet nf 

America a man wbo ii dead is nid to bare banded (or paaedt in Ui 

checks. The ga^tiiax ibeie •» teipoiuible for man; of tbe coOo- 

QJMfriCbee, tbis w«(d ii «sed in a ndier offemiTe n 
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I oricin in a irtrx 

"CHXX-chu." eqnivalent 
..mAnglt-ImA'it. 
' V ihare or portioa ; " < 
- 'AUtohisownci 



on exlncision of half-casle females. 
Oh, fie I — XcDsense I — For shame 1 



CHEEX ?" where is ntj allow- 
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Cheek, impudence, assurance ; cheekv, saucy or forwanl. 

Cheek, to irritate by impudence, (o accuse. 

Chaak by Jovl, side by side— said ofler. of persons in such close ci 
fabulalion that ttteit faces almost touch. 

Cheese, anything good, fiist-rate in qnnlily, genuine, pleasant, t 
lageous, IS termed the CHinsE. The Londoa Cmdi, 1818, sii 
from some young fellows translating " c'est une r 
"that is another CHEESE." But the expression cm 
in the Gipsy vocabulary, and in the Hindostanee ar;d Persian languages. 
In the last chii means a thing— that is the thing, U., the cheesb. 

Cheese, or cheese it (evidently a cormplion of ctau), leave off, or have 
done i CHEESE your barrikin," hold your noise. Term very « 

Cheeseoutter, a prominent Bud aquiline nose. Also a laree square 
peak to a cap. Caps fitted with square peaks are called cheese- 
culter caps. 

Cheesemongerfl, oncea popukr name for the First Lifeguards. Until 
the Peninsular War the First Lileguards, from Ihcir almost exclusive 
service at home, were nicknamed CHEEseuoNGElts. This term then 
fell into desuetude ; but at Waterloo the commanding officer ot the 
raiment had not forgotlenit, and when leading bis men to the cha^, 
called out, " Come on, you damned CKEEseMo.NGERS I" an invitation 
compUed nitb so readily, that the title was restored, with the difference 
that it was no lunger a word of reproach. 

Cheesy, fine or showy. The oppojile of "dusty." 

Cherry •bums, or cherudims, a nicluuunG given to the nth Kussais, 
from their crimson trousers. 

Cherry-ooloar, either red or blaclc, as you wish ; a term used in a 
cheating trick at cards. When the ca.'ds are being dealt, a, knowing 
otie offers to bet that he will tell the colour of the tutn-up cardT 
" Done !" says Mr. Green, The sum being named, Mr. Sharp affirms 
that it will bo ciiERRV-coLOim i and a* cherries are either tiack or 
red, he wins, leaving his victim a wiser man, it is to be hoped, and 
not a bittir for the future. It may be as well for the habituallj' un- 
fortunate to know that wagers of this kind are not recoverable even 
according to the sporting code, which disacknowledgea all kinds of 
catch-bets. 

Cherry-merry, a present of money. Cherrv-mekrv-bamboo, 11 
beating. — A uglo- Indian. 

Cherubs, or still more vulgarly, cherubims, the chorister boys who 
chauni in the services at the abbeys and cathedrals. Possibly because 
in some places their heads alone are visible. 

Cheshire Cat, to grin like a Cheshire cat, to display the teeth and 
gums when lauehinB, Formerly the phrase was "to grin like a 
CHESHIRE CAT caling cheese." A hardly satisfactory explanation has 
been given of this phrase— that Cheshire U A county palatine, and th« 
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cais, whcu ihey iMnk of it, are so'licUed wilh the notion Uial the; 
can't help grinning.* 
Chioken, a term applied to anything young, small, or in^lgniticntit . 
CHICKEN STAKES, Small pality stakes; "she's no chicken," said of 

Chicken-hearted, cowardly, fearful. With about the amount 

pluck a chicken in a (right might be supposed to possess. 
Chi-ike, to hail in a rough though friendly manner ; to support by 

of vociferation. 
Clli-lke, a hail ; a good loud word of henrty praise ; term used by the 

costfniiDiigers, who assist the sale trf each other's goods by a little 

friendly, although noisy, commendation. 
Children'B Shoos (to make), to be made nought at— Set SKOES. 
Chill, to warm, as beer. This at first seems like reversing the orders 

things, but it is only a contraction of "lake the chill off." 
Ghinuiey -Sweep, the aperient mixture commonly called 

Cbic-obin, a salutation, a compliment. — Angh-CAiniie. 
Chink, or cifJNKEHS, money. — AnticHl. Derivation obvious- 
Chin-wag, officious impcitineDcc. 
Chip of the Old Block, a cliild which nhyslcally or morally re 

Its father. BaoTKER ciur, one of the same trade or pn 

Originally brother carpenter, now general. 
Chips, money ; also a nickname for a carpenter. — Sta. 
Chirp, to give information, to "peach." 
Chisel, to cheat, to take a slice oIF anytliing. Hence the old conundrum : 

" Why is a carpenter Uke a swindler?— Because he chisels a deal." 
Chit, a letter ; corruption of o Hindoo wordi — An^a-Indian. 
Chitterlings, the shirt frilU once fashionable and worn still by ancient 

bcBUi ; properly the enlrails of a fig, lo which they are supposed 10 

bear some resemblance. Bflginn schvterlinoh. 
Chivalry, coition. Probably a corruption &om the Lingua Fi-anca. 

Perhaps from chevaulciiek. 
Chive, or CHiVEY, a shout, a halloo, or cheer j loud tongoed. Trobably 

fromcHKVY-CHASE, a boy's game, in which the word CHEW is bawled 

aloud. Dickens u*es the word CHIVEV in Blrai Houst rather freely, 

bat there it is from the other phase of CIIEVV-CHASK whicli follows. 
Chive, a knife ; also used as averb, to knife, In alL these cases the word 

is pronounced as though written CHIV or chivvy, 
Ohive-Fenoer, a street hawker of cutlery. 
Chivey, to chase round, or hiuil about. Apparently from ClItVTf- 

CHASK. — Sa above. 




• Then i« jonMlhing 10 eMrtmely humoniin «nd far-ftlth«t atwut thi» ejiilniulion, 
thattKough ilia uUcrly unworihy oCiuylAcs in a dielignuj'i l,fiBtliiig itlhen, have nut 



Choakee, or cuokey, llie bkcit ho\<!. — AfiliLiry AH^^/aJiat 

Chafeey is also very vulgar slang for prison, 
Ohook-Full, full till ihe scale comes doira with a shock, drigioall 

CHOKE-FULL, luid uscd In reference to Ihealres and places of amuic 

Choke OEf, to get rid of. Bulldogs c 



Choker, a cravat, a neckerchief, White-ckoKer, the while neclLcr- 
I chief worn by mutes at a luneraJ, nailers at a ta»em, and 

■ gentlemen in evening coslume. Clergymen and Eietei Hallites ars 

■ frequently termed white- C Ho KEbs. 
[7 Choker, or Wind-stqfpeb, a garotler. 

* ChonkST^, a kind of mincemeat, baked in a crasl, and sold in the 

Ohoops, 3 corruption of CHoorRAUO, keep siitace.— Anglo-Indian. 
Chootah, small, instgnilicant. — Anglo- IiuliaH. 

Chop, in the Canton jargon of Aiy^a-ChuKSf, this word has several sig- 
nincations. It means an official seal, a permit, a boat load of leas. 
First chop signifies first qualily ; and ciiop-CHoP, to make haste. 
Chop, to exchange, to "swop." To CHOP and change, to be as variable 
. OS the wind. 

L'OhopB, properly ClMFS, the mouth, or cheeks ; " dawn in the CHOPS," 
1 or "down in the mouth," i.e., sad or melancholy. 
I Chouse, to cheat out of one's share or parlian. HacUuyt, CitAUS ; 
AfanBiger, chiavs. From the TurkisA, in which language it signifies 
an interpreter, Giffurd gives n curious story as to its origin :— 
"Inlheyuc iScig then wu atiBchcd to ihe Turkiih emluay in Enpluid ta inter- 
pTEter, or chiadU), who. br ciinning. aldEd by hii affidal pmiiiDn, muuigtd 

HIcndid Ihe fraud, and Ihc tnagDilude of Iho iwlndle, si)' due who chcalcd <vr 
dcfniuded wu nid to ckamt, •xrkatat, a chousi: is do, Ihil u. u ihu. 
CUmm hid dDDt"-^« Ttimh. Eng. PailandPnvil. 
Chiaus. according to Jlj«(/Kj(7'j-aM/r, p. 48}, is " one who goes on 
embassies, executes commandments," &c. The particular Cniaus in 
question is alluded to in Btn Jomon't AUhymisl, 1610, 
"D. WhaUoyoulhiT.fcormef 
ThutlaaacHiAusr 
Fail. Wlun'.lh»il 

D. The Turk (»M »u hire. 

A> one would uy, da you Ihlnk I iiia a Tuikt" 
ChOQt, an entertainment. — East-md of Lindon. 
Chovay, a shop. — Cosltrmnngcr. 

Ohow-Chow, a mixture, food of any kind. Also chil-chitand gossip. — 
Angla-Chiniie. 
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Chum, 





low-crowned felt hat. Sometimes, but curcly, : 

clergynuin — from his colour. 
Chump, the head or face. Also one end of a loin ■ 

idiotic or dofl person ii; saiil to be off his chump. 
Cbank, a thick or dumpy piece of nny substance, as a 



CtlUrobw&rdsil, a long pipe, "a yard of clay l" probaM]' so called 
from the dignity which seems 1o hedge the smuker of :i church wnrden, 
and the responsibility Attached to its use. Sometimes called an 
Alderman, 
)P, any liquor used in connexion with soda-water, as to " take a 
'1 with a ccNDEB. iu it." The cimler may be sherry, brandy, or any 

■cumbendibus, a roundabout way, a lonj-winded story. 
ISOk-bOX, a garrulous person, so called from the rattle formerly used by 
vaErants to make a rattling noise and attract atlentioo.— Ai/^s/*. 

in proverb in this county is, "your tongue goes like a 
baker's CLAP-Disu," which is evidently a modem corruption of the 



be^ar 

was a wooden dish with a movable co» 
XJlaggom, boiled treacle in a hardened st 
Clam, or olem, to starve. — North. 
ClSp, to place i "do you think you 

i.t., find him out. Clap i& also a 



n Miasiirc fo 
-., hardbake. — Sa ci 



Xfl°H«. 



tnaj 

1 



rP-trap, high-sounding nonsense. An ancient theatrical term for a. 
^' TRAP to catch a clap by wny of applause from the speclatora at a 
play." — Baildy'i DiciUmary. 
Claret, blood. — PugUislic. Otherwise Badminton — which JOf. 
Clashy, a low fellow, a labourer.— .^n^£i-/«ilVaH. 

OlaBS, the highest quality or combination of highest qualities amoiw 
athletes. "He's not CLASS enough," i.e., not eood enough. "There^ 
a deal of class about him," i.i., a deal of quaTily. The term as used 

i-ay obtains to a certain eiitenl among turfites. 
kWhamiaer coat, an American term for a tail'Coat used in evening 
Also knoun as a steel-pcn coat 

orentircly ; '■ CLEAN gone," entirely out of sight, or away. 
E Cotgrave and Shakspeare. Clean contbarv, quite 
dilTerenl, opposite. 

Otlt^ to ruin, or iii.ikc bankrupt any one j to take oil be has got. 
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by purchase, chicane, or force Dc Quincey, in hb article on Rii 
Bealley, speaking of the lawsait between that great scholar and Dti , 
Coibatdi, remarlis thai (lie latter " must have been pretty well CLEANia' 
OUT." The term ii very general. 

Oliok, a knock or blow. Click- handed, left-handed.— Cer»«4. 
lenn in Cumberland and Weslmoreinnd wrestling for a peculi 
of throw, as "an inside click," or "an outside click." 

Click, la snatch, to pull away aumelhing that belongs to anollier. 

CllclEer, a female louter at a bonnet shop. In Northamptonshire, the 
cutter out in a shoemaking estabUshmenl. In the Dklionary if thi 
Terms, Anciint ond Mo£m, of the Canting Cr/ja, Lond. n. d. (but 
prior to 1700), the CLttKER is described oa "the shoemaker's journey- 
man or servant, that cults out all the work, and stands at or walks 
before the door, and saits — 'What d'ye lack, sir? what d'ye buy, 
madam?'" In a print in^-othce, a man who makes up the pages, ami 
who takes work and receives money for himself and compamons. 

Clift, to steal 

Cl^gy, or CLIDCV, itickj.— A H^a-SaxaH, CUES, clay.— 5<rCLACGUM'. 

CUaoh (<o gel the), 10 be locked up in jail. 

Clincher, tlmt which rivets or confirms an argumenl, an inconfravcr- 
lible jxisilion. Also a lie which cannot be surpassed, a stopper-up, 
Mid to be deri'.-ed as follows ;— Two notorious lints were backed to 
oullic each other. " I drove a nail through ihe moon once," said the 
fiist. " Right," said the other ; " I recollect the circumstance well, 
for I went round to the back pAn of the moon and clmthed it"— hence 

CLINCHEK. 

Cling-rig, stealing tankards from public-houses, &e. 

Clipper, a fine fasl-sniling vessel. Applied also as a term of 
toahaudsome wpman. 

Clipping, excellent, veiy good- Clipper, anything showy or 

Clock, a watch. Waldies are also itiaiingtiished by the terms "red 
clock," a gold watch, and " while clock,^ a silver walth. Generally 
tnodified into " red'un " and " wbite'un." 

Clock, " to know what's o'clock," to be " up, down, By and awake," to 
know cvciything about everything — a dcfitlition of knowingoess in 
general. — Sm tihe o" day. 

Clod-bnpper, a country clown. 

Cloud, Tn nr. UMnKH a, to be in diffieolliSs, di^irace or disrepute; in 
QkI, to be In ihady circumstances. 

Clout, or <tA(i, p cotton pocket-handkerchief. — Old Cant. Now "eluuti' 
means a woman'i under-clothes, from the waist dotrnwards, u^., petti- 
coats when they are on the person ; but the term is extended to mean 
tiic whole unworn wardrobe. Probably St. GQes's satire, having 
reference to the fact that few women there possess a second gown. 

Clout, an intentional heavy blow. 

Clover, happincH, luck, a delightful position— from the supposed 



encomiOia^^H 
fitst-rale. ''*i 



J 




enjoyment which attends cattle when they saddeoly End (heir > 
dutngcd from a barren field to a meadow of clover. Among \jettiag 
men he who has arianeed hb wage rings so satisFnclorUy berore an 
event thnt he cannot possibly lose, ajid niny win a eootl deal, is said to 
be in clover, a phrase which is sometimes varied Tiy the remark that 
"he stands on velvet." Any one who is provided for, so that he can 
look rorward to a term of ease and enjoyment for the rest of his life, is 
also xaid to fae in clover. 
Clul)! in mantpuvring Iroops, so lo blunder in giving the word of command 

that the soldiers get into a pijsiiion from which they cannot cxtriCBte . 

themselves by ordinary tactical means. Young ofRceti frequentljf 1 

"club" thetrmcn.ntidgeCconsequcnlly "wigged" by the inspecting J 

Clump, to strike, to beat.— /V-ni'. 1 

Cly, a pocket. — Old CaiUlot to steal. A correspondent derives this word ] 

from [he Old £rig/iiA, ci.t.VES, ciavii ;^neli^Siijtoii, clea. This pro- , 

nunciation is still retained in Norfolk; Ihus, to CLV would mean to ' 
puunceupon, to snatch. — Sec frisk. &k/., cliah (pronounced cleej, 
tt basket. 

Gly-fftker, a pickpocket. 

COftOllt a private tutor. Originally Uoiversity, bnt now general. Any 

man who now trains or leaches another, or others, is called a coach. . 

To coach is to iOEtruct as rejpirds either physical or mental acquire- J 

ments. A private tutor is sometimes termed a BDkal coach when he 1 

is not connected with a college. At Rugby a flogging is termed a I 

"coaching." J 

Coach-wheel, or TUskeroon, a crown-piece, or five shillings. 1 

Coal, money; "post the coAi," put down the money. The phrase was 

used by Mr. Buckstoneat the Theatrical Fund Dinnerof 1863. From I 

this is derived the theatrical term coA-LINg, profitable, very goixl, ^ 

which an actor will use if his pari is full of good and telling speeches — I 

thus, " my part is full of coalinc lines." This term was used in ths I 

sporting world long anterior to Mr. Buckstone's speech. Ste coal. I 

Cools, " to haul (or pull) over the coals," to take to task, to scold. Sup- I 

posed by Jamieson to refer to the ordeal br fire. To "-take one's coalf I 

in," is a term used by sailors to express their having caught the venereal 1 

disease. It means that they have gotten (hat which will keep them 1 

hot for a good many months, I 

Cobhing, a punishment indicted by sailors and soldiers among them- j 

selves. Sa Grose and Captain Marryat's novels. A hand-saw is the J 

general Instrument of punishment. J 

Cook, a familiar term ofaddress; "jolly old COCK,"« jovial fellow, "how 1 

are you, old cock?" Frequently rendered nowadays, cock-e-e, a I 

vulgarsttectsalutation — probably acorruption of cock-eye. Thelatter 1 

is &equently heard as a shout or street cry aller a man or boy. 1 

Cook, a smoking term; "cocking a Broseley," i.f., smoking a pipe, j 

Braseley in sWpshire isliuaousfor "churchwardens." A"cuck" | 
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been slaleil, nnd very well proved, [hat mnny words popular in Shalt- 
speare's time, and now obsolete in this country, are still in every-day 
use in the older English settlements of North America, The anginal 
compiler of this work was surprised, when travelling through Western 
Canada, to find that, instead of (he renowned Cocker, the people ap- 
pealed to another and more learned authority. " According lo 
Gunter," is a phrase in continual Transatlantic use. Tliis scietiliJir 
worthy invented the sector in 1606; and in 1613, about the time of 
the great Puritan eiodus to Nortii America, he brought out his famous 
RnUpfpTeporlion. This Was popularly known as Gunler's Proportion, 
or GHHier's Lint, and the term soon became a vulgar standard ej. , 
appeal in cases of doubt or dispute. 

Cock-Oye, a term of opprobrium often applied lo one tbal squinla. 

Cookies^ " to rejoice the cockles of one's heart," a vulgar phrase 1 
implying great pleasitte. Also, tn "warm one's Cockles," said of any j 
hot, weU-spiced drink, taken in cold weather. CocKLEs alti^thw 
seem lo be nti imaginary portion — of great importance — in the in- 
ternal economy oF the human frume. 

Cockney, a native of London. Originally, a spoilt or cfreminate boy, ■ 
derived from cockering, or foolishly petting a person, rendering him I 
of soft and luxurious manners, Halhwell states, in his admirable essay ] 
upon the word, that "some writers tmce the word with much probi. 
bilily lo the imaginary land of cockavgne, the lubber land of the 
olden times." Grose gives Minsheu's absurd but comical derivation : — 
A citizen of London being in the txiuntiy, and hearing a horse n«gh, 
exclaimed, " Lord ! how that hone laughs !" A bptander informed 
him that the noise was called neighing. The next morning when the 
cock crowed, the citizen, to show that he hod not forgotten what was 
told him,'cried out, "Do you hear how the cock neigks?" — Stt 
make's nest. 

Cock of the walk, a master spirit, head of a party. Places where 
poultry are fed are called walks, and the barn-door cocks invariabljr I 
fight for the supremacy till one has obtained it. At schools where th»' ' 
phrase was originally much used, it has been diminished to " COCK" 

Cock one's toes, to die. Otherwise " tum-up one's toes." 
Cock-robin shop, a small print ing-otKce, where cheap and nasty 

u'urk is done and low wages are paid. 
Cocks, fictitious narratives, in verse or prose, of murders, fires, and 

terrible accidents, sold in the streets as true accounts. The man who 
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hawks them, a palterer, often chmiges the scene of the awful e' 
suit the taste of the neighbourhood he is trying to delude, Pos 
corruption of i-«7i, a cooked statement, or maybe "the story of a cock 
and ahull" moy have had something lo do with the term. Improve- 
menu in newspapers, especially in those published in the cven"~~ 
and increased scepticism on the pari of the public, have destroyed 
branch l>f b once-flourishiiig Imsiness. 
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^OCSkBhy, a game at fairs and races, where Innkels arc set npon siklts, 
and for one penaj ihrcc Ihrows at them are acconlcd, llic Ihtowec 
keeping whatever he knocks off. From the ancient game of throwing 
or "shying" at live coclu. Any praminent pereon abused in the 
□endpapers it.said to be a common COCKSHV. 
Cocksure, certain. 
Cocky, pert, saucy. 

Coooa-nut, the head, A pneilistic lerm. Also, when anything is 
-xplaineil tn a man for the first lime, it ts not unusual for him to say, 
' Ah, that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut" — a remark which 
105 its origin in a clever but not veiy moral story. 
OoQUm, shrewdness, ability, luck ; "Tack's got coct;w, he's safe to get 
on, he ii,"— vii., he starts under favourable circnmslaoces i "to fight 
COCUm" is lobe wily and cautious. Allied peihaps to the Scottish kekk. 
Cifrmuf, GUCKEN, to peep or pry into. 
Cod, lohoai, to take a "rise" out of one. Used as a noun, a fool, 
OO^Lam, a public-house game, much affected by medical students and 
cabmen, ^Qcrally three on each side. The game is "simplicity itself,'' 
but re([uires a great amount of low cunning and peculiar menial in< 

Senuity. It conssts in guessing in which of the six hands displayed on 
le table, a small piece of marked money lies hid. If the guc^scT 
"brings it home," hii ^e takes the " piece," and the centre man 
"works" it. If the guess is wrong, a clialk is taken to the holdeis, who 
a^n secrete the coin. Great lun is to be obtained from this game 

wticn it is properly played. 

Codda, the " poor brethren " of the Charter House. In Tki Nnixsma, 
Thackeray writes, " The Cistercian lads call these oldEenllemencoDDs; 
I know not wherefore." A probable abbreviation of codges. 
Codger, or COOEB, an old man ; "a mm old cODOEit,"a carious old fel- 
low. CoDGEk is sometimes used as synonymous with cadger, and 
then signifies a person who gets his livjng in a questionable manner. 
" CoGlRS," the name of a debating society, formerly held in Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street, and still in cxisleocc. The term is probably a 
corruption of COGITATORS. 
CoS'ee-shop, a waterclosel, or house of ofhce. 

Cog, to cheat at dice.— iAoir/mr^. Also, to agree with, as one cf^- 
wheel does with another, to crib from another's book, as schoolboys 
onendo. This iscallcd"cogging over." 
Cogged, loaded like false dice. Any one who has been hocussed or 

cheated is sometimes said lo have been cogged. 
Coin, "lo post the COIN"— sometimes "post the coal"-« sporting 

phrase meaning to make a deposit of money for a match of any kmJ. 
Cold blood, a house licensed for the sale of beer " KOT to be diunk on 

Cold coffee, misfortune j sometimes varied to COLD grub 

pleasant return for a prolferol kindness u sometimes callal COLD 
COFFEB. — Sea. 
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ColdcoETee, an Oxford synonym for a "sell," which s/t. 

Cold cooh, an undcrtiikcr. Cold cook's &hgp, an undcitaker's. 

Cold ment, a corpse. Culd-meat uox, a cofUn. 

Cold meat train, the lost train at night by which odiccrs csn reach 
Aldershot per South Wcslem RaiiiVBy. So called because by this 
(rain corpses are often conveyed on account of the Necropolis 
Company to Woking. 

Cold shoulder, " to show or gii-e any one the cold shouldeh" U to 
^^ ' "cat" in a modified form, to assume a distant manner towards any- 
^^L body, to evince a desire to cc^e acquaintanceship. Sometimes termed 

I 
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Col&lQlafi, a Lntiniied Irish phrase signirying the close! of decency, 
applied as a slang terra lo a place of resort in Trinity College, Dublin. 
OoUar, "out of COLLAR," i.t., out of place, no work. Probably a varia- 
tion of the metaphorical depressions, " in, or out of harness," i.t., in 
or out of work — the hoise being in collar when harnessed fur his work. 
Collar work is any very hard work, from the expression among drivcts. 
Any uphill journey is said lo be all " collar work " for the horses. 

Collar, lo seiie, to lay hold of. Thieves' ilnng, i.e., to steal. 

Collar and elbow, a term for a peodiar style of wrestling— the 
Cornwall and iJcvon style. 

Collaotlons, the College evami nations at the end of each term, when, 
undergradoales wear white ties and bands, and are trotted throueh 
Ihe subjects of the term's lecture. These are the occasions when the 
dons administer reproof or advice on the conduct of each individual 
undergrad. — Os/ord C/nhvrsily, 

Collogue, to conspire, talk myitcriously together in low tones, plot 
mischief. Connected with "colloquy or " colleague. " Maybe mix- 
ture of both. 

Colly-WObbles, the stomach-ache, a person's bowels, — supposed by 
many lo be the scat of feeling and nutrition. — Devomiire. 

Colour, complexion, lint; "I've not seen the COLOUR of hismoney," i.e., 
fae has never paid me any. In fortune- telling by cards, a aiamonj 
talour is the fairest ; hcart-totmr, fair, but not so bir as the last ; elub 
rthur, rather dark ; sfadt colour, an extremely swarthy complexion. 

Colour, a handkerchief worn by each of the supporters of a professional 
athlete on the dav of a match, so as to distinguish them from the 

Etizans of the other side. The professional chooses his colours, and 
backers, and as many of the general public as can be persuaded lo 
do so, lake one each to wear on the eventful day, the understanding 
being that the man is lo be paid, say, a guinea if he wins, and nothing 
if he loses. Some of these handkerchiefs used lobe, in the palmy days 
of pugilism and professional rowing on the Thames, very line 
(pecmkens of work ; but as iheir purveyors expected to be paid whether 
Ihey won or lost, and as the price was generally about four limes the 
intrinsic value, colours arc rather shyly dealt with now. The 
custom is, however, a very ancient one, and such men as Tom 
Sayers, Tom King, Horry Kelley, and Bob Chambers have, even 
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in these dtgeneraie days, received rery Xaige sums for their winnitfl 1 
colouis. J 

Colt, a murderous weapon, formed Tiy slinging a small shot to Ihecnil of 4' J 
rather stiff piece of rope. It is the original of the misnamed "Ijf 

Colt, a. person who sita as JDrjman for ihc 6rst time. In Cotk a 
nperalive baker who does not belong to the union. 

Colt, a proressional cricketer during his first season. From the best colh 1 
in the annual nuilch are selected new county players, 

Colt,. to fine a new juryman a sum to be spent in drink, by way of " 

ting'' his ofhce ; to make a person free of a new place, which is doDO 1 
by his standing treat, and submitting to be struck on the sole of the ] 
fool with a piece of board. 

Colt'B tooth, elderlypersons of juvenilelaslesaresaid tohaveat _ 
Tuoin, i.e., a desire to shed their teeth Once m jre, to see life Ortr J 
aEiiiii. 

Comb-cut, mortified, disgraced, "down on one's luclt." — SacMT. 

Come, a slang verb used in many phrases ; " Aint he COMING IT?" £-, _ 
he not proceeding at a great rate? "Don't come Tricks here," 
" don't COME THK OLD SOLDIER over me," i,^., we are aware of your 
practices, and "twig" your mantEuvro. Coming it strong, exag- 
gemting, going ahead, the opposite of " drawing it mild." Coming it 
also means informing or disclosing. Also, in pugilistic phraseologj, 
to coMK IT means to show fear; and in this respect, as well as in 1 
that of giving information, the expression "come it" is best known lof 
the lower and most dangerous classes. 

Come down, to pay down. 

Commemoratioa, the end of Lent term at Oxford, when honorary I 
degrees nrc confeired and certain prices given, and when men haw ■ 

CommiBsion, a shirt. — Anciml Canl. Ilatian, camicia. 



—Tofhr-i H'srki. 163a. 
For further particulars, sie Camesa, 
Commister, a chaplain or clergyman.— Originally Old Cant. 
Common sewer, a drain,— vulgar equivalent for u drink. 
Oommons, the allowance of anything sent out of the buttery 

kitchen. "A commons of bread," or "of cheese," for instance.- 

Univdriily. SHORT COMMONS (derived from the University slang 

term), a scanty meal, a scarcity. 
Competition W&llaii, one who entered the Indian Civil Service 

passing a competitive esaiuinatioH.— ^iii'/i>-/«ift(rH. 
Compo, a sailor's term fur his monthly advance of wages. 
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iriveil for diealiiig, by cutting nl 

two lo the ieven concave, and all from the eight to tiic king o 

Then b^ cutting the pack breodthwuic a convex caul is cut, ami \>f . 

cutting It lengthwise a concave is secured, — Sa longs aud shorts. 

Coi^ee, n kind of gruel mnde of rice. — Anglo-Indian, 

Conk, ;l nose. Possibly from the Zo/in, concha, a shell Grat, tbyxi— 
hence anything hollow. Somewhat of a iiarallel may be found in Iba 1 
Latin, TE.STA, an earthenware pol, a shell, and in later Latin, a J 
skull % from wheoce the Frftuh teste, or TftTE, head. Conkt, 1 
having a projecting or remarkable nose. The first Duke of 1 
Wellington was frequently termed " Oki CoNKV " in satirical pnpera J 

Connaught Bangers, the Eighty-eighth Regiment of Foot i 

British Army. 
Consbun's price, fair terms, without extortion, Probably ci 

price. — A nglo- Ch inesc. 
Constable, "looverrun the constable," to exceed one's incom 

devp in debt. The origin of this phrase is unknown, but il 

very general. 
Constitutionel, a walk, or other exercise taken for Ihe beoelit of tlie j 

hcalih. 
Consumah, a Wi\er.—Angla-fndiaii. 
Contango, among stockbrokers and jobbers, is a certain sum paid for 1 

accom modal ing a buyer or seller, by carrying the engagemeot lo pay I 

money or deliver shares over lo ihe next account day. [ 

ContinuationB, coverings for the legs, whether trousers or breeches, A • 

word belonging to thesamesqueamish.atiectedfaniUyas unmentionable^ ] 

inexpressibles, &c, 
ConTay, lo steal i " coNi'EV, the wise it call." 
Conreyanoer, a pickpocket, Shakspeare uses the cant expression COM- I 

vcvER, a thief. The same term is also French slang, 
Cooey, the Australian bush-call, now not unfrequently beard i 

streets of London. 
Cook, a term well known in the Bankruptcy Courts, in reference to J 

Bccoonls thai have been meddled with, or cooked, by the bankrupt ; 

also to form a balance-sheet from general trade inferences ; slated by« 

correspondent to have been first used in reference to the celebmted 

alteration of the accounts of the Eastern Counties Rnihvay, by George 

Hudson, the Railway King, Any unfair statements 01 accounts or 

reports are now said to be COOKEU, 
Cook, in artistic circles, la dodge up a picture. Arliits say that a picti . 

will not COOK when it is excellent and unconventional, and beyond i 

specious imitation. 
Cook one's goose, to kill or ruin a persoa, — Naitk. 
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Cooler, a glasi of porlci 

This fonn of dnnking is sometimes tilled ' 

.Coolie, a soldier, in allosioD to the Hindoo COOtlES, or dif libooren. 

OOODi abbrerialion of racoon. — American. A COKE COON — dViW, one JD 
an awful fix, past prayii^ for. This expression is said to have origi- 
nated in the first American war with a spy, who dte^ed himself tn I 
racoon skin, and ensconced himself in a tree. An English rifleman 
taking htm for a veritable coon, levelled his piece at him, upon whidl' 
he ciclaimeil, " Don'l shoot, I'll come down of myself, I know I'm > 
coSK COON." The Yankees Kiy the firitishei was so "flummuxcd," thaTj 
he flung down bi» riile and "made tracks" for home. The phrase la< 

Crctly general in Englajid. (There is one difficulty about this story — 
[ow big was the man who dressed bumelf in a racoon skin?] 
Cooper, "stout half-and-half," ■>., half stout and half porti 

nvcd from (he coopers at breweries being allowed so much s.-^,^^ .»< 
BO math porter a, day, which they take mixed. 
Cooper, to dislro^, spoil, settle, or finish. Coopered, sjioilt, " done up," 
synonymous wilh the Americanism caved in, fallen in, mined. The 
vagabonds' hieroglyph 7, chalked by ihcm on gate posts and houses, 
signifies that t^ puce has been spoilt b; too many tnunps calling 

Coopor, to fo^e, or imitate in writing ; " COOPER a momuker," to (bi^ 

Cooter, "a sovereign." — Sa CoUTEtt. Gipsy, cut*. 

Cop, to seixe or lay hold of anything unpleasant ; useil in a simitar 

Ito fflfri inthephnse "to cop (or catch)a beating." "Togcta 
is to be taken by the police. Probable contraction of Lat. cafcre. 
Cop, beware, take care. A contraction of Cofrauor. — An^ltuliaH. 
c. 
c, 
o, 
: 



Copor, properly horse-couper, a Scotch hor^e-dealcr, — used to denote 
■ dishonebt cue. COPlNC, like jockeying, is suggestive of all kinds of J 

Copper, a policeman, i.t., one who cors, which sa. 

Copper, a halfpenny. Coppers, mixed pence. 

Coppernoaa, a nose which is supposed to show aporlialilyon its owner's 
-»rl for strong drink. Synonvmous wilh "jolly nose." Grog'blos"-"" 
c the jewels often set inn jolly nose. 

Copus. a Camliridge drink, consisting of ale combined wilh Bpicea, and 
varied by spirils, wines, &c. Corruption of hippocras. 

Corduroy roads, an American term tor the rough roads made 
simply laying logs along a clearing. 

OoriothiaiiiBtll, r term derived from the classics, much in vofiue w 
years ago, implying pugilism, high life, "sprees,** royslering, &c. — 
Shnkspeare, I Um. IV- ii. 4- ''be immorality of Cmnlh wos pro- 
vertnal in Greece. KopiffUat iir^tii, to CerinlhioHUi, indulge '' *'" 



I 
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in allusion to the spoliation practised by Ihe " heiafrie " on those who 

visited Ihcm. Pierce Egan, in his Life in Loudon, is responsible for n 

deal of the moilcrn use of tliis woiri ; and after him Beits Lijc, as the 

oracle of Corinthian sport, was not idle. 
Oorfc, a broken man, a bankrupL Probably intended to refer to his 

lichlD«ss, OS being without " ballast. " 
Cork, "to draw a CORK," to give a bloody nose. — PHgiHstie. 
' Corkage, money charged when persona at an hotel provide their own wine 

— sixpence being chaiged for each "cork" drown. 
Corked, said of wine which tastes of cork, from being badly decanted, or 

which has lost flavour from various other obvious causes. 
Corker, " that's a coilkek," i,e., that settles tlie question, or closes the 

I Corks, a butler. Derivation very obvious. 
Corks, money ; "how are you off for cuRKS?" a sailors' term of a very 
expressive ki^, denoting the means of " keeping atlpal." 
Corned, itmnk or intoxicated. Possibly from soaking or pickling one- 
self like CORNED beef. 
Comer, "the C0BNKR,"TattersaIl's femous horse repository and belling 
rooios, M called from the fact of its situation, which was at Hyde Park 
Comer, Though Tatlenoil's has been removed some distance, to 
Albert Gale, ii is still known 10 the older bibilu^s of the Suiiscriplion 
Room as " the corner." 
Cornered, hemmed in a comer, placed in a position from which there 
Corner-man, the end singer of a corps of Eihiopinn or nigger minslrels. 
There .ire two corner men, one generally plays Ihc bones and llie 
other the tambourine, Comer'meu are the grotesques of a minstrel . 
company. 
Coim in ERypt, a popular expression which means a plentiful supply of 
materials Tor a dinner, S:c., ora good supply of money. Its origin is of 
course Biblical. 
Corporation, Ihe protuberant front of an obese person, 
the old announcements which osed to bt made, and art 
some towns where improveroeots arc mailc by the mu 
ties, " Widened at the expense of the coRPORATiO!*." 
[ Corpse, to stick fast in the dialogue ; to confuse, or put out tl 
I making a mistake, — TkaUrval. 

\ Coah, a neddy, a life-preserver ; any short, Icided bludgeon, 

Oosaaok, a policeman, 
I Costard, the head. A very old word, generally used in 
with "crncked," 



robably fi ora 
micipal aulhori- 




Coster, Ihe short and slang rendering of "coslemiongcr," or "cost 
monger," who \vas originally an apple-seller. Costerino, i.e., coslcr- 
inongering, acting as a coslermonger would. 

CoKtennonger, a slreet seller or fish, fruit, v^etables, poulliy, See. 
Tlie London coitennangers number ranre Iban 50,000. They form & 
distinct class, occupying whole ni^ighbourhoods, and were at one time 
cut ofTfram the rest of metropolitan society by their low habits, general 
improvidence, pugnacity, love af gambling, total want of education, 
disregard for lawtul marriage ceremonies, iind their use of a peculikr 
slang language. They have changed a good deal of this Ihot^ 
now. CosTl^RMaNGEB aliler costariimongek, e./., an appIc-sclMT 
In Nares's Cimnry (Ed. H. & W.) they are said to have been &V^ 
qiienlly Irish. So, Ben Jonson — 

" H« falher wn M Iriih costar-moncsk." 

" tn Eneland, tir, Irmh I ever bueh when I Ihink an '1, 

Why, sir, ihen all ihe costhu-hokurbs .n: Iri^h." 

aJ'.Hn.tl'.,O.Pt,iii. yi: 

Their noisy manners are alluded to iti Bcaumonl and Fletcher's Sc»n^m 



Thsl xhanVboyi hail couieninl of lii> upplo, 
Ai loud and teD»la&." 
Cotton, to like, adhere to, or agree with any person ; " to 

a man," to nltach yourself to him, or fancy him, literally, to stick 
to him as cotton would. Viji Barllett, who claims it as an American- 
ism, and Halliwell, who terms it an archaism ; also Sacchai and 
Viaui, 1737. 

' ' Her hein -I ai hard u lua. ind u bad i I 

She ioa ngi Even COTTON (D her <lad." ■ 

HalUdoy and tamniKt, KnihrtrlM Burltipm. ■ 

Cotton XiOrd, a Manchester nutnufacturer. ^ 

CottonopoliB, Manchester. A Ictm much in use among the reporters of ' 

the A]>orting press engaged in that locality. 
CoBUCii-of-ten, the toes of a man who tnms his feel inward. 
Counter, to hit back, loeichange blows. Across counter is a blow with 
Ihe tight hand given in exchange for one with the left, the counterer 
preferring to strike rather than to " stop " the blow. — I'ligilislk. 
Counter-jumper, a shopman, a draper's assistant 
Country-captain, a spalch-cocked fowl, sprinkled with curry-powder. 
A ra\oiiTilc brcakfojit dish with the captains of country-ships. —/nrfniH, 
Country-ship, a ship belonging to the East Indies, and tiadiug from 

pon to [mil m that couatry. 
County-orop (i.'., county-prison crop), haircut closeand round, a 
•:■ ...,.._ i-jjin — an indication of havinj; been in prison. 

,..,„.., .. -.-.nr,.*=mn .IS a en ™^-:-^-^- 
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-sovereign. From the 



Couple-beggar, a degntded person, who oJHcinted 

perrorming manmges in the Fleet I'rison. 
Couter, fl sovereign, Half-a-cout 

Danubian -gipsy word CUTA, .1 gold 
Cove, or COVEV, a boy 01 man of any 

preceded by an expressive adjectis 

COVE," a "downy covE," &c. The reminine, COVESS, was once 

Eipular, but it has fallen inlo disuse. Orij^nidly ancient cnnt (temp. 
enry VII.), COFE, or CUFFlH, allered in Decker's time to cove. Ak 
Willi' R/ritatlont, 1654; " there's a genlry-coVE here," i.e., a gentle- 
man. Probably connected with cuip, which, in the North of England, 
signifies a lout or awkward fellow. Amongst Negroes, cuffee. 

CoventrjTj "to send a min 10 Coventrv," not to speak to or notice 
him. Coventry was Ollc of those towns in which ihe privilege of 
practising most trades was anciently confined to certain privileged 
persons, as Ihe freemen, &c. Hence a stranger stood tittle chance of 
cnitom, or countenance, and " to send a man to Coventry " came to 
be equivalent (o putting him out of the pale of society. 

COVar-dOwn, a tossing coin wilh a false cover, enabling citber head or 
tail lo be shown, according as the coverts left on or taken off. The 
cover is more generally called i 
obsolete. A man who cannol 
machinery is a sorry rogue. 

Cowan, a sneak, an incjui*itivc 01 
Term given by Freemasons I 
Anderson's Conilituliotis, edit. 



CAP. This style of cbealing is n 
manage to cheat at tossing without 



vii. 6, and i 
It is probably Orien 
KIRWAK, a Scottish 
walls without mortar- 



lutboriiies say it is from cowan, or 
k'ord signifyioi; a man who builds rough stone 
a man who, ibongh be builds, is not a practical 

land violently. — An^a- 



I COW-OOW, to be very angry, to scold 

Oov-hocked, clumsy about the ankles ; with large or awkward feet. 
OOW-liok, the term given to the lock of hair which costermongers and 
tramps usually twist forward from the ear ; a large creasy curl ujuhi 
the cneek, seemingly licked into shape. These locks are also called 
NUMBER SIXE.S, from their usual shape. The opposite of NEWOATE- 
Cow'S grease, butier. 

Coxy-loxy, good-tempered, dronk.— AVryi>/*. 1 

Crab, a disagreeable old person, Name of a wild and sour fruil. 
Crab, "lo catch 1 CRAB." to fall liackwards by missing a stroke in row- 
ing. From the crnb.tike or sprawling appearance of the roan when 
in the bollom of the boat. 
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Crab, to oScnd, or insult j to expose or defeat a robbery, tc 
against. Ckab, inlhescnseof "looflend," is Old English. 
" If I ihidk ORE thing and tpuk inalhcr, 
I will both c«AB CIiriM imd our L»die Hi. mother." 

Poikmaiii Pattrnultr. 
Craba, in dicing, a. pair of aires. 
Crabshells, or TRorxER-CASEs, show.— ^« carts. 

Craok, the favourite horse in a race. Stevptediase and hunting CRACXSl 
have been made the subjects of well-known pictures, and " Ibc gitllopil| 
of the CRACKS " is a, prominent line in the sporting pipera. 
Crack, firsl-ralc, excclleol ; " a crack hand," an adept ; a "cRAOeJl 
-article," agood one. "Acrack regiment," a lashionable one,—*] 
Old. ■ 

Craok, dry firewood.— ^fl^fn Gi^y. 

Crack, " in a CRACK (of the finger and thumb}," in a moment. 
Crtiok, lo break into a house i " crack a crib," to commit borglaiy. _ 
Craok a bottle, to drink. Shakspeare uses CRlfSH in the same slang 

Cracked up, penniless or ruined. 

Cracking a crust, mbblng along in (he world. Cracking a tidy 

CKUST, meiitis iloing very well. This is a very common enpressiou 

among the lower orders. f 

Crackle, or crackling, the scored rind on a roost leg or loin oT pork ; 

hence applied to the velvet bars on the gowns of the students at St. 

John's College, Cambridge, long called "Hogs," and the covered. 

bridge which connects one of the courts with the grounds, Isthmus of 

Suei (SUES, Lat. SUS, a swine). J 

Cracksman, » burglar, i.t., the man who cracks. I 

Crack up, to boast or praise. — Aiuieai English. ^ 

Oram, to lie or deceive, implying to fill up 
■ acquire Tear 



itoriL-s ; to impart or acquire Teaming quickly, li 
for a 



e skilled in rapidly preparing others for a 

Une m Ihe habit of telling lies. 
Crammer, a lie. 
Cranky, foolish, idiotic, rickety, capricious (not confined to persons). 

Aruieiil cani, QKAttKK, sitnulated sickness. German, KRANK, sickly. 

A CRANK or CRANKY vessci is one which pitches very much. 
Crap, to ease oneielf by evacuation. 
Crapping case, or ken, the water-closet. Generally called CRAPPTNG- 

Crawler, a mciin, contemptible, sycophantic fellow. Also a cab which it 
ilri\'cn slonly alonf; whUe its driver looks out for a fare. Crawling ia | 
bj recent tlnlule a punishable offence. 

Crawly mawly, in an ailing, weakly, or sickly stale. 

Craw thumper, a Roman Catholic. Compare BKlSKliT- beater . 




I 
I 



dislmguisbed Trom 



Crib, lo steal OT purloin ; to approprialcEmal! things. 
I Crib, n literal Iranslntian of a classic author. — Una-trsily. 

Crib biter, an inveterate gnimliler ; properly said of a horse which has 
this habit, a sign of its bad digestion. 

CribbaKe-f^ed, marked with the Mitall-pox, full of holes like a ciib- 
bage-board. Otherwise crumpet-face. 

Crikey, profane exdanuition of ftstonishment ; "Oh, CRlKKY, you 
don't say so I" corruption of " O Christ !" Sometimes varied by 
■• O crimes 1" 

Cripple, a bent sixpence. 

Cripple, an awkward ordumiy person. Alw one of dull wits. 

Croak, lo die— from the gurgling sound a person makes when the breath 
of life is departing. 

Croakflr, one who takes a desponding view of everything, a misanthrope ; 
on alarmist. From the croaking of a raven.— jftw Jumen. 

Croaker, a beggar. 

Croaker, a dying person lieyond hope ; a corpse. Tlie latter is gene- 
rally called a "stiff'un." 

Croaks, last dying speeches, and murderers' confessions. 

Crocodiles' tears, the tears of n hypocrite. Aji ancient phrase, 
introduced into this country by Maiuieville, or other early Kngliah I 
traveller, who believed that the crocodile made a weeping noise to 
attract travellers, and then devoured them. See Shakspeare's use of the 
term in Oihellc^ 

Croons, or CROAKUS, a quack or travelling doctor ; CROCUs-CHovev, i 
chemist's shop. 

Crone, a termagant or malicious old woman. Cronv, an intimate friend. 

Crooked, a term used among dog-slealers and the "fancy" cenemlly, 
lo denote anything stolen. " Got on the crook " is elcfiangeahle 
with "Got on the crois," crook and cross gencmUj being ' 

Grooky, to hang on to, to lead, lo walk nrm-in-arm ; to court or pay 

addresses to a girl. 
Cropped, hanged. Sometimes topped. "May I be lopped." 
Croppar, a heavy fall, a decided faiiurc. Term originally -axA in the J 

hunting'field, but now general, and not at all confined to phpical \ 

Cropper, "logo a cropper," or "tocomeacRorPER,"i,ft, to fail badly. 

CrOpple, a person who has had his hair cut, or cropped, in prison. 
Formerly those who had been CROPPED (i.e., had their ears cut olTand j 
Ihtir noses slit) by the public executioner were called CIwPPiE 
the Puritans received the reversion ol the title. 
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" Ii CROPPED trp 



Crap up, to lam up in Ihe cooa 
while we were bpetkiog." 

Cross, a deceplion — two persons pretending hostUity or indlffereoee to 
eadi other, being all the nhile in ctiocert for ihe purpose of ilcireiving 
a third. Id Ihe sporting world a CKOSS Is an arrangement made b~ " 
tu-cea two men Ihat one shall win vilhout reference lo relalivc rocril 
TliU ii sometimes done with the backer's consent for ihc public' 
■I other times a backer is himself Ihe snlierer, the raen having 
someone in lo lay," according to instructions. — .S* 

CrosB, a geneiul term amongst Ihievcs exptessivc of their plundering pro- 
fe^ion, Ihe opposite of square. " To get anything on the cross is 
lo oblUD il samrptiliodily. " CROSS- FANKI.Ni: in a crowd," robbing 
persons of their scaif^pins, so called from the peculiar podtion of the 
aims, 'rhis slyle of ihieving is not confined lo ihe coDTeying of scarf- 
pins. Ckossmaij, a thiet or one who lives by di^Jtoncst practices. 

CfOBB-'-For not paying his lenn bills to Ihe bunar (Ircasuier), or for 
cutting chapels, or lectures, or other offences, Ihe unde^rad can be 
"CROSSED al the buttery, or kitchen, or both, i./., a cross is put 
against his name by the Don, who wishes to see him, or to punish htm. 
Of course il is easy to get one's bullery commons out in some oneelse's 
name, and to order dinner in from the confectioner's. The porter is 
supposed to allow no dinners to be sen) in, but, between bis winking 
and a Utile disguise, it is possible. As another instance, a barrel of 
beer will not be admitted ; but If it is in a hamper il will pass \ — 
Oxfi-rd C'navrsiiy. 

CrOaB>bU.ttOCk, an unexpected fling down or repulse ; (rom a pcculi 
throw pmcliseil by wrestlers. 

CroBB cove and molisher, a man and woman who live 

thieving. 
CrOBB-Crib, a house frequented by ihi 

Crossed, prohibited from taking food from tJie buttery.— d'/iniTfifr. 
Crow, or COCK-CROW, to exult over another's abasement, as a fighlii 

cock does oter his vanquishfd advetMry. 
Crow, " a regular crow," a success, a stroke ot luck,— equivalent 

FLUKE. 

CroW.one who watches whilst another commits a theft, a confederate ina 
robbery. 'Ihe crow looks lo see that the way is dear, whilst the 
SNEAK, his partner, commits the depredation. 

OrOW, " 1 have a CROW to pick wilh you," !>.. an explanation to demand, 
a disagreeable matter to settle. Sometimes Ibe article picked is sup- 
posed to be a bone. 

CroWBfeet, wrirtlcs which gather in the comers of the eyes of old ot 
dissipated people. 

Orug, food. Christ's Hospital boys apply it only lo bread. , 

CnimbB, " to pick up one's CRUMltS," to begin tohave an appelile after an 
illness ; to improve in health, circamslauces, &c., after a loss Ihcicof. 

Cntmmy, t«. plump.— A'urfi. In London street slang, lousy. 



uliar 

I 




Crummy -doss, a lousy or filihy bed. 

Crumpet-face, n face pitted with small-pox marks. 

Crunch, to cmsh. Terhaps from llie sound of teeth grinding against 

each other. 
CrUBh, to run or decanip rapidly. Ckush down sides, run to a place 

of safely, or the appointed rendezvous, — North Ctuntry Cant, 
Crusher, a policeman. 
CrUBhing, excellent, lint-rate. 
Crusty, ill-tempered, petulant, morose.— 0/rf, said to be a coiruplion of 

the An^o-A'orman coHUSEUX. 
Cub, a mumeiless uncouth lout. — Set ijnlicked. 
Cuhltopolifl, an appellation, originally gix'cn by Londoners to the 

Warwick and EccIcsIdd Square districu. From the name of the 

buildeis. 
Cue, properly the last word spoken by one actor, it being the cue for the 

other to reply. Very often an actor knows nothing of a piece beyond 

his own lines and the cues." 
Cull, a man or hay— Old Cant. Ri;m cull, the manager of a theatre. 
Cullet, broken glass. Frenih, ci^eillette, a gathering or collection. 
Culling, or CULING, stealing from the carriages at racecourws. 
Cully gorger, a companion, a brother actor,— r-im'JWH/. S/< goroer. 
Culver-headed, weak and stupid. 
Cummer, a gossip or acquaintance. 
Cumshaw, a present or bribe. — An^Io-Chituie, 
Cupboard -headed, an expressive designation of one whose head is 

both ivoodLii and hollow. — Norfolk. 
Cupboard -love, affection arising from interested motives. 

A love tincera •> found in rev."— >n<r Aajfo. 
Cupboard \i the fount-spring of the love supposed to exist among 
policemen for the cooks upon their beats. 

Cup-toBser, a iWRon who profesfies to tell fortunes by examining the 
grounds in tea or coffee cups. A cup or goblet, however, is the old 
mystic symbol of a ju^ler. FrauJi, Jouedr db gobelet. 

Cure, an odd person -. a contemptuous term, abridged from ci;rios[TV, 
which was formerly the favourite expression. The word cure, as 
originally applied, was London street slang, and was, as jn^t stated, 
an abbreviation of curiosity, or, more corractlj, of curious or queer 
fellow. Of late years it has, however, been used to denote a funny, 
humorons person, who can give and receive chaff 

Curioa, a corruption of "curiosities;" any articles of vertu brought 
from abroad. Used by naval and military travellers and others. 

Currenoy, persons bora in Australia are there termed ciirrencv, while 
natives ot England are termed STERUNG. The allusion i- " '"— 
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The eiprassion " 



)l worth a CURSE," used frequenllf nowadays, is 



pnifane expletive. Hone Tooke ^ays Tram kcrse, o 
expressiOD ■' noi worth a. tinker's cusse," may or may not have arisen 
from niisappliaition of ihe word's origin, though as now ased it 
certainly Dicins curse in its usual sense. Tinkers do curse, unfortunately, 
and it will lake a, good deal of ichool'board work to educate them out 
of it, as well as a fair amount of time. The phrase " not worth a 
tinker's damn." is evidenlly a variation of this, unless indeed jl should 
be spelt "dam," and used as a reference to the general worlhlcss- 
ness of the wives and mothers of linkers. This latter is merely offered 
to those who are speculative in such matters, and is not advanced as 
m opinion. I 

Oorfie of Sootland, the Nine of Diamonds. Variou! hypotheses j 
have been set up as lo [his appellation — that it was the card on which 
Ihe " Butcher Duke " wrote a cniel otder with respect to the rebels 
after (he battle of CuUodco;* that the diamonds are the nine loiengei 
ui the arms of DaliymplE, Earl of Stair, detested for his share in the 
Massacre of Glencoe ; that it is a corruption of Cross of Scotland, the 
nine diamonds being arranged somewhat alter the fashion of a St. 
^drew's Cross. The first suppoation is evidently erroneous, for in 
Dr. Houston's Memoirs of his own Lifetime, 1747, p. 92, the Jacobite 
ladies are stated to have uicknamed the Nine of Diamonds "Ihe Justice 
Clerk," after the rebellion of 1715, in allusion to the Lord Justice- 
Clerk Ormisione, who, for his severity in suppressing it, was called 
the Cuise of Scotland. Cides a cross of lozenges were also the anns 
of Colonel Packer, who attemled Charles I. on the scaffold, and com- 
manded in Scotland afierworda with great severity, — Stt Chatlo on the 
Origin and History ef Playing Cards, p. 367. The most probable 
explatiation is, that in the game of Pope Joan Ihe nine of lUamonds 
Is the FOFK, of whom the Scotch have an especial horror. 
I Curtail, to cut olf. Originally a Cant word — vide Hudiiras, and Baccktu 
and Venus, 1737. Evidenlly derived &om the French court ladlrr. 
Oiuhion, to hide or conceal. 
OUBhion-Bmiter, polite rendering of tub-thumper, a clergyman, a 1 

1 and soldiers who hare been in 1 



auioi .e< «r.ek, 
At drink pawnft' 

AHgie-Indian, 
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Customer, synonymous with chap, ardlow; "a ru 

a man likely lo him Ihe tables on any one uho atlackui him, and I 
therefore belter be let alone, or vety warily proceeded with ; 
fish," or curious person. — Shakspcare. 

Customhouse •officer, on aperient pill. 
' Cut, to lun away, move off qaickly ; to erase 
RU\. to quit work, or occupation, and sta 
■' ' " !N before the wind 






CAPER, to dance or show off in a strange 
make either a good or bad appearance ; 
avfay, leave what you are doing and 



doing anything ; CUT ANB J 
■t off at once — Sni phrai " 
;" to cl'T DiroES, synony- 
tr, make a bIiow ; cut a 



desist, be quiel, go 

- -,- ----- , SHORT, erase being 

prolix, " make short work " of what you have in hand ; ctJT out, to 
excel, thus in affairs of gallantrr one Adonis is said to CUT the other 
out in the aifeclions of the wished-for lady— An phrase, ftom cut- 
ting out D ship from the enemy's port. Cut that I be quiet, or 
stop ; CUT OUT OF, done out of; cut of one's jib, the expression 
or cast of his countenance \iK JIb] ; TO cut one's comb, to take 
down a concdtcd person, from the practice of cutting the combs of 
capons [i<v comb cut] ; cut and cdmk again, plait;, if one cut 
does not suffice, plenty remains to come at again ; CUT UP, to mortify, 
to criiicise severely, or expose ; cut up shines, to play Iricks ; cut 
one's stick, to be off quickly, i.e., lo be in readiness for a journey, 
further elaborated into amputate VOUe MAKoganv [j« stick] ; cut 
it fat, to exaggerate or show off in an extensive manner ; lo CUT 
.._ — WELL, lo die, leaving a large properly ; CUT 



iff; CIFT ONE"; 
ACQUAINTANCE, tO CCaSC 

RouGU," to become obstre- 



UNDER, to undersell ; 
CART, to expo^ luifair tricks ; c 
friendly intercourse with him ; " c 
perous and dangerous ; lo have c 
wide awake, knowing ; to draw 
unequal lengths. 

Cut, to take cards Grom a pack, 
persons shal! be partntrs, o 

four cards nnist be picked up by the cutter, and the bolli 
CUT. When cutting for a "tum-up," the residuum is called Ibe 

Out, in theatrical language, means to strike 

piece, so as to render it shorter for reprcsu 

one of Ihe so-called Patent Theatres when asked his opinion of a ne 

play, always gave utterance lo Ihe brief but safe piece of criticise 

" Wants culling." 
Out, lipsy.— tPW. 
Cut, to compete in business; "acuTTiNO trade," one conducted < 

competitive principles, where the prolits are very closely shaved. 
Cut-throSiti abutchcr, acatlle-slaughtcreri arufSian. 
Cute, sharp, cunning. Abbreyiation of acute. 



4 



o cast lots with papers of 



:t portions of a dramatic J 
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Cutter, a niffiao, a 



punt. Of Robin Hood it « 
(jting ootUw'c! ■ u "bi lold\ 
He inth 1 cm -cat (mh 

bold and urooK. 



And rDbbedin llie nc 

CtrrrEB, a swa^bncUci — ialaffrau: laiHttrai, fatdimr Jt mc 
Cfflgravt. 

" H«'« oul ctanh, ud Ihoa kDmv'A by ccttei'i lav. 

This indent cant word doit survives in the phnse, "to swear like » I 

Cutting-Bhop, a place where cheap rough gopiis are sold. 
Cutt7-pipe, a short cla; pipe Scotci, CCTTV, short. 
CuttT-aaTk, a short chemise. — &Mih. A tctntlljr-draped ladv i 
caUed by Bums. 



Andui 



aoUw 



Dab, 



a eipen person. Most probably derived ftom tl 



IT DABSTER, ai 
l^tin adtptus. 

Dab, street term for smalt fiat fish oT any kind. — O/i/. 

Daoba-saltee, tenpence. Probably Xwm (be Lingua Franca^ Modtrn 
Crak, lira ; Ilalian, DlECl soLoi, lenpence ; Gifiy, DIK, ten. So also 
DACHA-ONE (oney), i.t., Jiai una, clevenpeace. — Sa saltee. 

Daddle, the hand ; " lip us your daddle," Lt., shake hands. 

Daddy, a stage manager. — Tlualricai. Also the person who gives away 
■he bride at a wedding. 

Daddy ; ■> mock raffles, lolleries, &c., the DADDY is an accgmplice, most 
commonly ihc getler.up of the swindle, and in all cases Uie penon 
thai luu been previously selected lo win the prize. 

Daddy, the old man in charge — generally an aged pauper — at cutnl 
wards. Most people will remember "kind old daddv." 

Daffy, gin. A lerm with monthly nurses, who are always exlolling IIm 
virtues of Uaffy's Elinir, and who occasionally comfort thcmselve* 
wilh a stronger medicine under DaHy's name. Of late years the term 
has been altered lo " soothing syrup. " 

DagB, feai or performance ; " I'll do your DAGS," i.e., I will do some- 
thing that you cannot do. Corrupli 

Datrtea, a woman's breasts, which are also called 

Daisy-CUttor, a horse that trots or gallops without lifting its feel much 
from the ground. 

Daiay'kiokor, the name ostlers at large inns used lo give each other, 
now neatly obsoleie. Daisv kicker, or ckogham, was likewise tbi_ 
conl lerm for a horse. The daisv-kickers were sad rogues in the oldi 
posting days ; frequently the landlords rented the stable! 
U the only plan to make tbem return a profit. 



i 
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Damage, in Ihe sense of recompense ; "what's the camace?" i.a, what 

is to pay? or actually, what is the DAMACE to my pocket? 
Damper, a Bhop till ; to draw a damper, i.f.. rob a till. A tilt it 

mote modetnly called a "lob," ond stealing from tills is known as 

" lob-sneakiiiE." 
Dancer, or dancins-moster, a thief who prowls about ihe roofs of , 

houses, and etfccta an entrance by attic windows, &c. Called als( 

"earreter." 
Dance upon nothing, lo be hnn^. 

Dander, passion or temper; " to get one's DANDER Op," lo rouse his 
passion. — Old, but now much used in America, 

Dando, a great cater, who cheats at hotels, eating shops, oyster- cell an, 
&c., from a person of tjiat name who lived many years ago, and who wax 
an enormous oyster-eater. Accord'ng to Ihe stories related of him, 
Dando would visit an oyster-room, devour an almoiii fabulous quantity 
of bivalves, with porter and bread and butter to match, and then 
calmly state that he had no money. ' 

Dandy, a fop, or fashionable nondescript. This word, in the sense of > 
fop, is of modem origin. Egan says it was first used in 1S20, and Bee 
in 1816. Johnson does not mention it, although it is to be found in ' 
all late dictionaries. Dandies wore stays, studied a feminine style, 
and tried lo undo their manhood by all mahner of affectations which 
were not actually immoral. Lord Petersham headed them. At the 
present day dandies of this stamji hove almost envrely disappeared, but 
the new school of muscular Christians is not altogether faultless. The 
feminine of uandv was dandizette, but the term only lived for a 

Dandy, a small glass of whisky.— /rir^, "Dimidium cyathi vero apnd 
Metropolitanos Hibemicos dicitur dandv." — Father Tvm andtktPtpt, 
in Blackwood's iIagaiiHiK<i\ May 183B, 

Dandy, a \^M.'nvi.v,.'~ Anglo- Indinn. 

Sandypratt, a funny little fellow, a mannikin ; originally n half-fnrthing 
ofthetimeof Henry VII. 

Danna, human ordure ; danNA drag, a nightman's or dustman's cart ; 
hence dunna-KEN, which at. 

DarbleB, hanilcufls.— 0/./ Cant.Sa johnny darbies. Sir Waller Scott 
mentions these, in the sense of fetters, in his Pnwi ef ike Pmk— 
'•' Haric y= ! Jem Clink will teleh you the DARBiaa." ' Derby !' iolemipled Julian 

■ tiai the Eail Dt CounleB ■ ■■ 

Had Sir Walierknownofany connexion between them and this family 
he would undoubtedly have mentioned it. The mistake of Juli.in 
is corrected in the ncut paragraph. It is said that handcuffs were, when , 
used to keep two prisoners together, called Darbies and Joans — a term 
which would soon be shortened us a natural consequence. 

Darble, the devil. French, diaule. 

Dark, "keep it dark," i.e., secret. A dark horse is, in racing phraseology, 
a horae of whom nothing positive is known, but who is genendly 1 
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supposed (o have claims to the consideratioa of all inlereslcd, whcthat \ 

buokaiakets or backeis. 
Sarky, Iwilight ; also a negro, Darkmaks, the nighL 
Darn, vulgar comiption of damn, — American. 
Dasll, lo Jot dowD suddenly. "Things I have dashed off at a mom 



Sash, an ejaculation, as "dash mjf wig I" *' DASH my buttons 1" A relic 
□f the Bliempis made, vihcn cursing was fashionable, tobeinlhe mode 
without using "bad words." 

DasMng, showy, fast. 

Daub, in low laiigungc, an artist. Also a badly painted picture. 

David's bow, "as drunk as David's saw," i.e., beastly drunk. See 
origin of ibe phrase in Grose's Diclionary. 

Davy, "on my DAW," on my affidavit, of which it ba vulgar corruption, 
Latterly DAvy has become synonymous in street language with ihc 
name of the Deity i "so help me Davy," generally rendered, "swelp 
my DAW." Slang version of the coDclusion of the oath usually 
exacted of witnesses. 

Davy'a locker, or Daw Jones's lockeb, the sea, the common recep- 
tacle for all things thrown overboard ; — a nautical phm^ for death, is 
" gone to Davy Jones's lockeh," wliicli there means the other world. 

Dawdle, to loiter, or fritter away time. 

Dawk, the post. — An^e- Indian. 

Daylights, eyes; "to darken his DAVllGHTS," to give a person black 
eyes. Also the spaces left in glasses between the litjuor and the brim, 
— not allowed when bumpers ore drunk. The toast-master in such 

Daz8, (0 confound or bewilder ; an ancient form of dajcile used by Speiuer, 
Drayton, &c. lliis is more obsolete English than slang, though its 
use nowadays might fairly bring it within the latter category. 

Dead-against, decidedly opposed to. 

Dead-alivQ, stupid, dull. 

Dead -amiss, said of a horse that from illness is utterly umble to run for 
a prize. 

Dead-beat, utterly exhausted, utterly " done up," 

Dead-heat, when two horses run home so exactly equal that the judge 
cannot place one before the other ; consequently, a dead-Hkat is a 
heal which counts fornothing, so far as the even runners are concerned, 
as it has 10 be run over again, When a race between dead-heaters 
has lieen unusually severe, or when the stake is sufEclently good to bear 
division, it is osual to let one of the animals walk over the course so as 
to make ■ deciding heat, and to divide the money. In such case 
■11 bett K« dividM. Soawtuneg, bowiver, when ito anangcmiot 
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can be made, an oH-ncr will witbdraw his horse, in which cnse ihe ' 
animal that walks over wins the whole of the slake, and his backers 
the whole of their money. Where the course is short and the money 
of small amount, (he dead-Heat is run off, the second esEay being 
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Sead-lett4r, an action ot no value or weight ; nn nrlide, owing lo 
some mistake in its production, rendered utterly valueless, — oHen ap- 
pticH to any in&tniment In writing, which by some apparently trivlnl 
omission, becomes useless. At the general and large district post- 
offices, there is a department for lellers which have Seen erroneously 
addrciicd, or for which, from many and larious causes, there are no 
reteivcis. These are called dead-lettebs, and the office ir 
with them is known as the dead-i.etter office. 

De&d-Iock, a permanent standstill, an inextricable enlanglemeot 

Xleftd-lurk, entering a dwelling-house during divine service. 

SSOd-iaail, a kiker. Property speaking, it is an extra loaf smuggled | 
into the basket by Ihe man who carries it out, lo the loss of the master. 
Sometimes the dead-man is charged to a customer, though never de- 
livered. Among London thieves and low people generally a "dead'un" 
is a half-quailem loaf. 

Dead'inen, the term for nine bottles after they are emptied of their 
contents. — Old. — Sft marines. i 

Dead-men's shoes, property which cannot be claimed until after | 

decease of present holder. "To wait for a pair of DEAD-MEs'a 

SHOES," is considered a wearisome affair. It is used by Fletcher ; — 

" And 'lii i gr.nen\ shrin. that mna men u.v:, 

Bat yet 'In tcdiaui HoiiiDg dud hbn's shcies." 

FUkhit'i Pams, p. ij*. 

Deod-aet, a pointed and persistent attack on a person. 

Dead'un, a horse which will not run or will not try in a race, and ngainsi 
which money may be betted with safety.— iVi- safe vs. 

Deaner, a shilling. From denier. 

Death, "lo dress lo death," i.e., to the very extreme of fashion, 
perhaps so as to be killing. 

Death-hunter, a running pallerer, who vends last dying speechi 
confessions. More moilemly the term is suppaicd to mean an i 
taker, or any one engaged in or concerned with burials. 






Deck, a pack of c 
Probably because 
at cards. General ic 



Used by Shakspeare, 3 K. Hm. VI., v. I. 
DECKING or arranging Ihe table for a game 
a the United Stales. 
Dee. a pockel-book; term used by ir 
oetestive policeman. " The DEE 




Dalicatg, a raise subsctiplion-book carried h]r n lurker. 

Demirep (or demirip), a cQurtenn. Comracdon of oemi-reputa- 

TION, which is, in luin, a eoiitraclion for d/mi-rnoai/,r reputation. 
Ssrby-dog, a masterless animal, who is sure ta appear as soon as the 
Epsom counc is cleared for the great race of the season. No year passei 
without a dog running between the two dense lines of spectator and 
searching in vain for an outlet, and he is almost as eagcHy looked foe 
as ate the " preliminary canters." It is said that when no tiERBV-tKXi 
appears on the course between Tattenbam Comer and the juitge's box, 
just before the start, a dead-heat wilt take place between all the placed 

Derriok, an apparatus for raking sunken ships, Sec. The term is curi' 
ously derived from a hangman of that name frequently mentioned ii 
Old Plays, as in the Bellman of Loiuloa, itit. 

" Be rid« circuit wiih ihe devil, and DIMICK must b* hii hwl, lod Tybonia A* d 
inn at whkh he will lighl.~ ' 



Deapatohera, false dice H-ith two sets of numbers, and, of cou 
no low pips. So called because Ihey bring the matter to a speedy is 
Great skill in palming is necessary for their succcuful use. 

Seaoe, the devil.— O/i/. Stated by yHniui and others to be from DECS 
or Zeus. 

Deuce, twopence ; DEUCE at cards or dice, one with two pips or spots. 

Devil, among barristers, In get up the facts of a case for a leader ; to 
arrange everything in the most com [jrehensive form, so that the Q.C. ot 
ScTJeanl can absorb Ihe question without much trouble. DEVILLrs'a I 
is juniors' work, but much depends on it, and on the ability with which 1 

Devil, a printer's youngest apprentice, an errand-boy in a printinE- " 

office. 
Devil dodger, a clergyman j also a person who goes 

Devil-may-care, tecklesB, rash. 

Devil's bed-posts, the four of clubs. Otherwise Old Gentleman's 

Devil's bOOlCB, a pack of playing-csrds ; a phrase of Presbyterian 

Devil's deliglit, a noise or row of any description. Generally used 
Ihiis:— "They kicked up the devil's DELIGHT." 

Devil's dUDg, the felid drug assafielidft. 

Devil's dust, a term used in the manufacturing disfricls of Yorkshin 1 
to denote shieds of old cloth torn up lo re-manu&cture ; alio dltcd- J 
SIIODUV. Mr. Ferrand, in his speech in the House, March 4, 1843^ T 
produced a piece of doth made chiefty from devil's dust, and toncl 
It into shieds 10 prove its wonhlessness. — Sa Hansard's farliamentaiy^ fl 
Debates, third scries, vol. btL p. 14a 
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Devil-soolder, a dereyman. 

Devil's liveiTi black and jellow. From the mourning and quaran- 
tine uses of the colours. 

Devil's teeth, or devil's bonks, dice. 

DeTOtional habits, liotses weak in the knees, and apt to stumble and 
fall, are said to hive these. —-SVuit. 

Dew-beaters, feet ; " hold out your DEW.BEATERS till I lake off the 
darbies." — I'tvcril of thf Ptak. Foiby says Ihe word is used in Nor- 
folk for heavy shoes to resist wet. 

Dew-drink, a moming draught, such as is served out to labourers in 
harvest lime beture commencing work. 

Dewskitoh, a good thrashing, perhaps from catching one's due. 

Dibbs, money ; mi called From the huckle bones of sheep, which have 
been used from the earliest times for gambling purposes when money 
was not ohlainable — in one particular game licine throHii up ^ve at a 
time and caught on the back of Ihe hand like hairpence. 

Dick, a riding whip ; gold-headed dick, one so ornamented. 

Dlok, abbreviation of " Dictionary," but otlen euphemislically rendered 
"Richard," — fine language, long words. A man who uses fine word* 
without much judgment is said to have " swallowed the DiCK." 

Siokens, synonymous with devil ; "what the dickens are you after?" 
what the devil are you doing? Used by Shakspeare in Ihe Mtrry 
Winet of Windsor. In many old stories his Satanic Majesty is colled 
Ibe DICKENS, and by no other name, while in some others the word is 
ipell "diconce." 

Diokey, bad, sorry, or foolish ; food or lodging is pronounced DiCKtY 
when of a poor description ; " very D1CK.EV, very inferior j "it's all 
DICKEY with him," I'.r., all over with him. 

Diokey, formcriy the rant for a wora-out shirt, but nowadays used for a 
front or half-shirt. DlcKKVwas originally "tommy" (from Ihe Greelc, 
TD^t), a section), a name which was formerly used in Trinity College, 
Dublin. The students are said to have invented the term, and love 
of cban^ and circumlocution soon changed it to dickey, in which 
dress it is supposed to have been imported ii 

Dickey, a donkey.— yV«/o/*- 

Dickey Sam, a native of Liverpool. 

Dioking ; " look 1 the bulky is DiCKiNG," i.e. 
on you. — North Couutiy Cant. 

Diddle, old cant word for geneva, or gin. 

Diddle, to cheat, or defraud. — Old. In Cirman. dudeln is to pliy on 
the bagpipe ; nnd the ideas of piping and chealing Mem to have been 
ipuch connected. "Do you think lara easier played on limn a pipe?" 
occurs in Ilamlit. 

Diddler, or jf.remy piddi.er, an artful 5 



o EngLind. 



le constable has his eye 



A diddler i 



gene- 



n who, having asked for half-a-crown and n 
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only a shilling, would consider thai eighleenpcncc was owing I 
From Haitins Ike Wind. 

Diddling, cheating or swindling. Borrowing money without any intention 
of repaying it. Edgir Alian Foe wrote a very ainusing article once on 
DIDDLING, which he seemed to regard as a rather high an. 

DldOflS, pranks or capers i " to cut up didoes," to make pranks. 

Dig, n hard blow. Generally in pugilistic circles applied to & straight 
" left-hander," delivered under the guard on the " mark." 

Diggers, spurs ; also the spades on cards. 

Digginga, lodgings, apartments, residence ; an expression probably im- 
ported from California, or Australia, with reference to the gold 
diggings. It is very common nowadays for a man moving in ve "" 
decent society to call his abode Or his oliice, or any place lo which 
frequently resorts, his "nlGClNGS." 

DiUy, originally a coach, from dUigmce, Now a night-cart, 

DiUy-daUy, to trifle. 

Dimber, neat or prelly. — fVvrceittrshire, but old cant. 

Dimber-damber, veir pretty ; a clever rf^e who excels his fellow* 
chicF of a gang. Old Cant in the latter sense. 

Dimmock, money; "how are you off forniMMOCK?" diminutive of 
DIME, a small foreign silver coin, in the United Stales lo cents. 

Dinarly, money; " Naktee dinarly," I have no money, corrupted 
from the Lingua Franea, " nientedinako," not a p*nny. TurtiiA, 
DiNARi; S/ani^i, dinero ; Laliu, denakius. 

Dine out, to go without dinner. "I dined out lo-day," would 
express the same among the very tower classes that "dining with Duke 
Humphrey" expresses among the middle and upper. 

Ding, to strike ; to throw awaj^, or get rid of anything ; lo pass lo a con- 
federate by throwing. O/d, used in old plays. 

Dinri dsadly downs un (hauuDil lliouiand Sat." 

T.vlir', Worki, 1630. 
Dingy, a small bo^t. Generally the ataallest boat carried by a ship. The 

i; in this is pronounced hanL 
Dipped, mortgaged. 
Dirt, TO EAT, an expression derived from Ihc East, nearly the same aa 

"to cat humble (Umble] pie," to put up with a monilication or insult. 
Dirty HOlf-bundred, a nickname given to the 50th R^ment on 

accountof their tattered and soiled appearance during the Peninsular 

War. A term to be proud of, as it implies mach work and little 
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Dish, to slop, to do an'ny with, to suppress ; dished, done for. floored, 
l>eatcn, or silenced. To "do brown" and lo "dish," both verbs 
nilh very similar meanings, have an evident conneiion so far as origin 
is concerned, and most likely were both first used in the kitchen as 
synonymous with '■ done for." The late Lord Derby made the 
word " Dtsil " famous by his latest public acl, that al " dishing tlie 
Whigs." 

ZJithera, nervous or cold shiverings [ " it gave me the dithers." 

Dittoes, A SUIT OF, coat, waistcoat, and trousers of the same material.— 
Tai/o^i Umi. 

Dttty-bag, tlie bag or huswife in which sailors keep needles, thread, 
buttons, &c., for mending their clothes. 

Diver, a pickpocket. Also applied to lingers, no doubt from a simihir 
reason. To dive is lo pick packets. 

Do, this useful and industrious verb has for many years done service as a 
slang term. To do a person is (o cheat him. Sometimes another 
tense is employed, such as" I done him," meaning, I cheated or " paid 
him out;" this is only used in the lowest grades of society. DoNK 
BBOWK, cheated thoroughly, befimled; done over, upset, cheated, 
knocked down, mined. Among thieves done over means that a 
man's pockets have been all quietly searched ; the term also means 
among low people seduced ; dunk up, used up, finished, or quieted. 
Done also means convicted, or sentaiced ; so does done-fok. To 
DO a person in pugilism is to heat him. Humphreys, who fought 
Mcndoia, a Jew, wrote this Inconic note lo hb supporter — "I have 
DONE the Jew, and am in good health.— Rich. Humphreys." Tourists 
use the expression, " I have done France and Italy," meaning I have 
been through those countries. 

Dobie, an Indian washerman ; artd though women wash clothes in this 
country, Anglo-Indians speak of a washerwoman as a pOgie. 

Doctor, to Bdulteralc or drug liouor; to poison, to hocus ; also lo fal»fy 
aceouoti. A publican who sells bad liquors is said to keep the doctoS 
In his cellaA. On board ship the cook is always termed " tlie 
doctor."— .Sir cook, 

Doddy, I 

DoDHAN in the same dialect denotes a garden snail. 
Dodge, a cunning trick. "Dodge, that homely biit ntpressive phrase." 

—Sir Hugh Cairns on the Reform Bill, and March, 1859. An^a. 

Saj:aH, DEooiAN, to Colour, lo conceal. The tidv dodge, as il ia 

called by street-folk, consists in dressmg up a family clean and tidy, 

and parading tn the streets to excite compassion and obtain alms. 
Dodger, a dram. In Kent, a dddcek signifies a nightcap; which name 

is often given to the last dram at night. 
Dodger, a tricky person, or one who, to use the popular phrase, " knows 

too much." Also one who knoivs all phasm of London life, and 

proliu bynMh knowledga. 
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Dogberry, it foolish iava-a^Hc—Shahpiart. 

Dog cheap, or doc-foolish, veiy or singularly cheap, or roolish, 1 

Latham, in his Engliih l.ani;uage, layj ; — "This has nothing [o do \ 

with (logs. The (irsl syllable is g«i=^<w./, transposed, and Ihe second, , \ 
the ch— p, is chapman, merchant; compare EASTCHEAP."~0/i//mifc J 

Doggery, nonsense, liaaspaient atlempts to cheat 

Dog gone, a form of mild swearing used by boys. 

Dog in a blanket, a kind of pudding, made of pre«erved fruit ipread L 
on thin dough, and ihcn rolled up and btuled. This podding 15 alao 1 
called " rolly-poUy" and ■' stocking." J 

Dog In the manger, a scurvj, ill-conditioned, selfish fellow. Fronv I 
the fable of Ifaal title. 

Dog IiBtin, barbarous Latin, such 0$ tras formerly used by lawyer 
their pleadings. Now applied to medical Latin. 

Dogs, TO GO 10 THE, to be commercially or socially ruined Oiiginally 
a stable term applied to old or worthless horses, sold to feed hounds. 

Dog's body, a kind of pease padding. — .^ri. 

Dog's eOFB, the curled comers of the leaves of books, vhich have brea 
carelessly treated. The use of this term is so common that it is hardly 
to be considered ilang. 

Dog's DOSe, gin and beer, so called from the mixture being r^if, like a 
dog's nose. 

Dog stealer, a doc dealer. There issometimes less difference between 
the t»o trades than bctHeen "d" and "si." 

Doing time, working out a sentence in prison. " He's done time," U 
a Hang phrase used in reference to a man who is known to have b 
in gaol. 

Doldnima, difficulties, low spirits, dumps,— JVifc 

Dollop, a lump or portion. — Norfolk. AKgla-Saxan, DALE, dole. 

Dollop, 10 doU ufi, to give up a share. — Ibid. 

Dolly, a very mild gambling contrivance, generally osed in sweetmeat ] 
and other child's-ware shops, until stopped by the authorities a. few 1 
years back, and consisting of a rmind board and the Hgure of an oU, J 
man or " DOLLV," down which was a spiral hole. A marble droppo' 
"down the dollv," would stop in one of the small holes or '■ 
(numbered) on the board. The bet was decided according as 
marble slopped on a high or low figure. Stf DOLLY-SUOP. 

DoUymop, a tawdrily .dressed maid-servant, a Kcmi-professional street- ' 

Dolly shop, an illegal pawnshop,— where goods, or stolen property, not 
good enough lor the pawnbroker, are received, and charged at so much 

S:r day. If not redeemed the third day the goods are forfeited, 
riginally these shops were rag shops as well, and were represented 
by ftie 6kit drll, the usual sign ol a lag shop. Twenty years ago, a 
DOLLV SHOP was, among boys, a small sweelstuff and fruit shop where 
m hollow wooden figure, of^lhe kind described above, was kept. A 
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wager was made, and Ihe a 

or nothing. A paternil Ugislali 

task, have long since wiped this blol [rom a nation's face^ 

amount al stake was generally a halfpenny, somelimes less. 

Somime, a parson, or master at a grammar school. 

Soraino, a cotnmon ejaculation of soldiers and sailors when Ihey receive 
the last lash of a flogging. The allusioll may be understood From Ihe 
game of dominoes. A DOMiN'o means cither a blow, or the last of a 
series of things, whether pleasant or ottieiwisc,*$o the ejaculation 
savours somewhat of wit. 

SotniDOes, the teeth. 

Don, a clever fellow, the opposite of a muff; a person of distinction in 
his line or walk. At the English Univeraiiies, the Masters and Fellow* 
are Ihe dons. Don is also used as nn adjective, " a don hand at a 
knife and fork," i.e., a first-rate feeder at a dinner-table. 

Dona and feelea, a woman and children. Itaiian or Lingtia franca, 
l>0Nt4E B FIGLIE. The word DO.NA is usually pronounced DONER. 

Done 1 the expression used when a bet is accepted. To be done, is lo be 
considerably worsted. — .iVvalso DO. 

Done np, an equivalent expression to " dead beat." 

Donkey, "tuppence more and up goes the dokkev," a vulgar street 
phrase for extracting as much money as passible before performing any 
task. The phrase had its origin with a (ravelling showman, the nnalc 
of whose performance was the hoisting of a donKev on a pole or 
ladder ; but this consummation was never arrived nt unless Ihe required 
amount was first paid up, and "tuppence more" was generally the 
sum demanded. 

Donkey, in printers' slang, means a compositor. In the days before 
sleum machinery was invented, Ihe men who worked al press — the press- 
men — were so dirty and drunken a body that ihey earned the name of 
pigs. In revenge, and for no reason that can be discovered, ihey 
christened the compositors donkeys. 

Don Pedro, a game at cards. Il is a compound of All Fours, and the 
Irish game variously termed All Fives, Five and Ten, Fifteen, Forty- 
five, Sec It was probably invented by the mixed English and Irish 
rabble who fought in Portugal in 1832-3. 

DOOkin, fortune-telling. Gijisy, DUKKERtN. 

DOBB, three months' imprisonment with hard labour. 

DOBB, a bed. Probably from doze, though ouile as likely from ooRse, Ihe 
back. Least likely of all, as any one who knows aughl aboat Ihe sur- 
rounding circumstances of those who use Ihe term will admit, b it irom 
the Norman, DOSSEL, a hanging or bed canopy, from wliich some have 
professed to derive it. 

DoBB, lo sleep, lormerly spelt BOftsB. Coil., dosal, slumber. In the 
old pogilistic days a man knocked down, or out ol time, vi-as said lo be 
"sent to DORSE," but whether because he was senseless, oibecausehe 
lay on bis back, a not known, though mo«t likely the Utter, 
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n any person ; | 



Dossing- ken, a lodging'hause. 

Dot and go one, a lame or limping man. 

Do the high, lo walk up and down High Street 

csjiecblly just afLcr Church.— CU/ori/ Univa-sily. 
Double, "to tip (or give} tte DOL'BLE," to run away from any person ; 

to doable back, tum short raunil upon one's pursuers, and 50 escape, 

as a hate &.ot%~—Sfort'mg. 
Double crOBS, a cross in which a man who has engaged to lost breaks 

his cnEagemenl. and "goes strai£ht" al the last moment. This pro- 
ceeding is called "douliiing" or " putting the double on." and is often 

productive of much eitcilement in athletic circles, — Sti CKOSS. 
Double lines, ahtp casualties. So called at LloTd's from the manner of 

entering in books kept for the purpose. 
Double-shuffle, a low, shuflling, noisy dance, common amongst cos- 

termongcis. Sometimes called " cellar flap," from its being danced 

by the impecunious on the cellar-flapa of public-houses, outswle which 

they must perforce remain. 
Doublet, a spurioos diamond, made up of two smaller stones for pawciag 

or duffing purposes. These ailicles ate cleverly manufaclared and 

excellently set, aod a practised eye can alone detect the imposition. — 

Set Mmskeneer. 
Double up, to pair off, or " chum " with another man ; to beat severely, 

so as to leave the aufferer " all of a heap." 
Doughy, a sufficiently obvious nickname for a baker. 
Douse, to put out ; " DOUSE that glim," put out that candle. In Norfolk 

this expression is dout, wI 

DOUSE means lo rinse ; and 

over any one, is to " DOtrsE it." 
DOTBrcourt, a noisy assemblage ; 

DovERCOfRT." Al Dovercourt, 

and as the members principally c 

lority noticed in the proverbial saying frequently prevails. Bramstoo 

in bu .i^rf of PdUks says :— 

" ThoK who would aptivsts Ihc well-bnd throng, 
SI^Dutd not Ion aflcn tpnk, bdr speak loa long ; 

Not mie Sl Slephm'i Chipol Dovek Cou»i." 
This would seem to be more properly applied to a Court of 
people, a Dover CotiRT, not a Dovercourt Court. 

DoTd-taft, a pigeon pie. A snake tart is an eel pie. 

Dowd, a woman's nightcap, — Devonshin : also an American 
Bibly from dowdv, a slatternly woman. 

Dowlas, a linendraper. Dowlas is a sort of towelling. 

Down, to be aware of, or awake to, any move — in this meaning, 
changeable with UP ; " nowN upon ones luck," nnforlunate ; " DO 
■' - juth," disconsolate - " •' ' '" " ■- ' — ' 



"all talkers and no hearers, like 

n Essex, a court is annually held ; 

it of rude fishermen, the irregn- 




horsbly or sospicioudy, to pounce u; 



iQ him, or detect his Cricks. 




Downer, a siipence ; apparently the Gipsy woid, TAWNo, "lilUe One," 

Downs, Tathill Fields' Prison. 

Down the road, stylish, showy, after the rnshion. 

Down to the ground, an American rendering of llie word enlirely; 



N TOT 



ir cusning ; 



a knowing 






, „ - =, f COVE," 

l shatpEr. Literally, a DOWNV person is one w 
I eveiy move on the board." In Norfolk, however, it means lo«r- 

L spirited, i.e., DOWN in the mouth. 

I Dowry, a lot, a great deal ; " dowhy of paray," lot of rain or water. — 
■ Sa PARNV. Probably from llie Gipsy, 
Dowsers, men who profess to tell fortunes, and who, by the use of the 

divining rod, pretend to be able to discover treasure -trove. — CamiiA, 
Doxy, the female companion of a tnunp or beggar, In the West of Eng- 
land, the women frequently call their little girls DOXIES, in a familiar 
or endearing sense. OilAaiiary has been described as being a man's 
own Du.w, and heltrcdoxy another man's DOXV. — Ancimt Cant, 
DrRb, a vulgar or low woman. — SAaikipart, 
Drab, pobon.— ffownHc. 
Draft on Aldgate Fump, ui old mercantile phrase for a fictitious 

banknote or fraudulent bill. 
Drag, a cart of any kind, term generally used to denote any particularly 
well-appointed turnout, drawn by a pair or four horses, especially at 
race meetings. 
Drag) feminine attire worn by men. A recent notorious impersonation 

case led to the publication of the word in that sense. 
Drag, a street, or road ; back-uhag, back street. 
Drag, or THREE MOON, three months in prison. ■ 
Drag, THE, a favourite pursuit with fast -hunting sets ; as, THE DRAG can 

be trailed over very stiff country. 
Draggingi robbing cans. Sec, by means of a light trap which follows 
behind laden vehicles. Cabs are sometimes eased of trunks in this 
way. though it is hard to say whether with or without the complicity 
of the c-ibmen. 
DragKing time, the evening of a country fair day, when the young 

fellows begin pulling the wenches about. 
Dragglotail) a dirty, dissipated woman ; a prostitute of the lowent clnas. 
Drain, a drink; " to do a drain," to take a friendly drink — " do a net ;" 

sometimes called a "common sewer." 
Draw, used in several senses : — I, of a theatre, new piece or eihibition, 
when it attracts the public and succeeds ; 2, to induce — as, " draw him 
on i" 3, of pocket -picking— as, " craw his wipe," "draw his ticker." 
In sporting parlance it is used with an ellipsis of "trigger," " I DREW 
- " In America to "draw on a man" is (o produce 



I 



knife or pistol, aod to u 



it AS well. Where lethal weAjans a 




These geotry have 



uicd in (lie Stales, do man laLses bis weapon UII he 

nnd A Cclcbraled American wrilet his recently given a (lissertstioi 

Ihe tclnlivc advantages of cocking and firing a pistol by an almost 

■imuUaneous action as it is raised, and of cuckmg as ibe instrument is 

rained, and of then dnapping the muizle slightly as the trigger is pulled. 

Tlic former vrav is more speedy, the latter more effective. "Come, 

liKAW it mild 1 i.e,, don't eiaggetate ; opposite of "come it sfroiig," 

from the [ihrascology of flic bar (of a "public"), where customers 

denlre the licer to be " drarni mild." 

DVftW-boy, n cunning device used by puffing Iradesmen. A realty good 

article It advertised or ticketed and enposed for sale in the shop vin- 

duw n a very low pKce, with a view i£ drawing 

vKm* Mhcf (uid inrerioT articles at high prices. 

fUrlunalsly fuond to their cost, on one or two occasions, br 

ni(it[IUsrJal decisions, that dsaw-bovs have drowii for Ibeir ovsttn 

KUlicthing other than profit. ■ 

DrttWWti formerly the ancient cant name for very long stockings. I 

DWring teeUl, wrenchingollknoclccrs.— .IWu-n/.S'ftnitft^j/.ir^. ' 

DrikWlAtOb, a loiterer. 

Draw off, to throw back the body to give impetus to a blow; "he 
BKKW OFF, and delivered on the leR drum." — Pugiliilic. A sailor would 
uy, " he hauled off and slipped in." 
Onw the long bOWt to lell extravagant stones, to exaggetate over* 
much; same as "throw the hatchet." From the citremely wonder- 
ful ilories which used to be told of the Norman archers, and more 
subsequently of Indians' skill with the tomahawk. 
Dresa & hat, to, to rob in a manner very difficult of detection. The 
business is managed by two or more servants orUiopmen of different em- 
ployets, exchanging iheii master's goods; as, for instance, a shoemaker't 
shopman receives shins or other articles from a hosier's, in return for *■ 
pair of boots. Another very ingeruous method may be witnessed about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon in any of the suburban districts of 
London, A butcher's boy, with a bit of steak lilched from his master's 
shop, or from a customer, falls in with a neighbouring baker's man, 
who has a loaf obtained in a similar maDuer. Their mutual liicnd, 
the potboy, in full expectation of their visit, has the lap-toom fire 
bright and clear, and not only cooks the steak, but agab, by means of 
collusion, this time with the barman or barmaid, " stands ■ shant 
of gatter " as his share. So a capital luncheon is improvised for 
Ihe three, without the necessity of paying for it; and this practical 
communistic operation is styled dressing a hat. Most Ukely ' ~ 
the fact that ahat receives the attention of three or four people ' 
it is properly fit for wear. 
Dripping, a cook. 

Drive, a term used by tradesmen in speaking of business ; " he's dkivii 
a roaring trade," t.Cy a very good one ; hence, to succeed 
" I DROVE a good bargain,' I. If., got the best end of it, 
DRIVE at one," to strike out. A man snoring hard is said 
>igs to market." 



ikely tron 
iplebdara<^H 

s DRIVIM^^H 
a bargainj ^^^ 
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Drive at, lo nim al ; " what 

inlend to imply f" a phrase often used when 
It is adoplnl by a liarrislcr, or a strange 



rhat docs he 
line of orgu- 

..._.. J, of questions asked, the 

purport of which is not very evident. 
Driz, lace. Tn a low lodging-house this siagiilnr autr^raph inscription 
appeared over (he manlelpiecc. " Scotch Mary, with DBiE [bee], 
bound to Dover and bBck, pteoseCod." It isa commun thing for igno- 
rant or superstitious people to make some mark or sign before going on 
a journey, and then to wonder whether it will he (here nrhen they return. 
Sriz-fenoer, a person who setts lace. 

SroPi "to DROP an acquaintance," to relinquish a connexion, is very 
polite slang. Dropping is distinguished from cutting by being done 
gradually and almost imperceptibly, whereas cutting has oulwanl ami 
visible signs which may be unpleasantly resented. 'Va " DBUP money " 
at any forro of speculation or gambling, is to lose il. 
Srop, to quit, go off, or turn aside ; "drop the main Toby, " go olT the 

main road. 
Drop, "10 DkOP amBn,"lo knock him down ; "to drop into a person," , 
lo give him a thrashing. Set sup and walk. " To drop on a man," I 
to accuse or rebuke him suddenly. 
Drop it, synonymous with "cut it" or "cheese it." Probably from 
the signal given in the good old hanging days by the culprit, who 
used generally to drop a handkerchief when he was ready for the cart 
to be moved from under him. 
DrilIQ, t house, a lodging, a street ; IlAZARD-ORt u, a gambling-house ; 

FLASH-DRUM, a house of ill-fame. 
Drum, the ear. — Pugilislu. An eiampleof slangsynecdoche. 
Drum, as applied to the road, is doubtless from the Walkchtwi gipsy 

word " DRUMRi," derived from the Grtei, Jpo^of. 
Drun, old slang for a ball or rout ; afterwards called a hop. 
Druiniixer, a robber who first makes hb victims insensible by drags or 

violence, and then plunders them. 
DrumBtioka, legs ; drumstick cases, trousers. The leg of a fowl i» 

generally called a DRtJllSTlCK. 
Dl*7asdUBt, an antlq<miy. From Scott. 

Dry lodging, sleeping and sitting accommodation only, without boanJ. 
This is lodging-house keepers' slang, and is generallv used in reference 
to rooms let lo lodgers who take (beirmcals at their clubs, or In the City, 
according lo iheir social positions. 
Dry nurse, when an inferior officer on board ship carries on the duty, 
on account of the captain's ignorance of seamanship, the junior olTicGl 
is said to URV-NURSii: his captain. Majors aiKl Biljolanls in the army 
also not unfrequcnily Ditr-tiURSE the colonels of ihvir rc^mcnls in s 
similar mnnucr. The sergeant who coaches very young officers, is 
called a *' wet nurse." The abolition of purcluisc has, however, 
considerably modified all this. 
DiT., a popular abbreviation of delirium tremens : sometime! written and 
pronounced ilel. Irem. D.T, also often represents the Daify TeltgrafA, 
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Dub. lo p.iy or five ; " HUB UP," pay up. 

Dllbash, general a^^X.~AngI<i-lHiiian. 

Dubber, the moulh or tongue ( " mum your DUnBER," hold your tongue. I 

Dubsman, or screw, a turakey.— O/i/ Caat. 

SuOBtS, money.— TSniinVn/ Slang. 

JJuok, a bundle of bits oT the "sticking" of becfeold for Tood (o Ilift.fl 

London poor. — Sa faggot, r 

Duoket, a ticket of any kind. Generally applied to pawnbroker's dupli- 

cates and raffle cards. Probably from docket. 
Duobs, trousers. Sea terra. The expression most in use on lar 
i." I.e., white pantalooni or trousers. 



:^i„ 



according to the number of skips they make. 

Dodder, or DUD5MAN, a person who formerly travelled the country ota. J 
peiilar, selling gown-pieces, silk waisicoais, &c., to countrymen. In I 
selling a waistcoat-piece, which cost him perhaps five shillings, 
for thirty shillings or two pounds, he wonld show great fear of the 
revenue olficer, and b^ the purchasing clodhopper lo kneel down in 
a puddle of water, crook his arm, and swear that it might never become 
straight if he told an exciseman, or even his own wife. The term . 
and practice are nearly obsolete. In Liverpool, however, and at the J 
East-end of London, men dressed up as sailors, with pretended siHf.l 
handkerchiefs and cigars "only justsmu^lcd from the Indic^" ars I 
slill to be plentifully found. n 

DndeoB, or dupheen. a short lobaceo-pipe, Commoa term in Ireland 
and the Irish quarters of London. 

Duda, clothes, or personal property. CofHc, dud ; Ancient Can/ ; also 
DHte/i. 

JJuff, 10 cheat, to sell qmrious goods, often under pretence of their being i 
slolen or smuggled. J 

Ilnff, pudding; vulgar pronunciation of dough. — Seo. M 

Duffer.ahawkerof "Bniininagcro"Drsham jewelleiy, or of shams of any 1 
kind, a fool, a worthless person. DuJPEIt was formerly synonymouf ' 
with DUDnER. and was a general term given to pedlars. It is men- 
tioned in the Fnmds of London ( 1 760) as a word in frequent use tn the 
last century to express cheats of all kinds. 

Dufito, anything of no merit. A term applied by artists (o a picture 
below mediocity, and by dealers m jewellery to any spurious article. 
It is now general in ils application to a worthless follow. 

dllBllKi false, counterfeit, worthless. 

DnSV, a term for a ghost or spirit among the West Indian negroes. In 
an probability the DAVY jones of sailon, and u contraction thereof 
originally. 

I>tlke, gin, a term amongst livery servants, 

Duke Humplirer. "To dine with DuKR Humtuke'v'' i 
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euphuism for dining not at all. Many reasons have been given far the 
saying, and the one most worthy . of creilcnce is this : — Some visitors 
were inspecting the abbej' where the remains of Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester lie, and one of them was unfortunalely shut in, and remained 
there solus while his companions were feasting at a neighbouring 
hostelry. He was aflarwards said to have dined with DUKE HuM- 
PMKEV, and the saying eventually passed into a proverb. , 

Dufaes, or books, the hands, originally modification of the rhyming 
shing, " Duke of Yorks," forks=fingers, hands — a long way round, 
hut quite truE. The word is in very common use among low folk. 
"Put up your sooKs"isa kind itivitalioa to fight. 

Dukey, or dookev, a penny gaff, vrhichjw. 

Dumbfound, to perplex, to beat soundly till not able to speak. Ori- 
ginally a cant word. Johnson cites the ijW-/flAir for the earllul use. 

Dumiaackar, a knowing or acute person. 

DummieB, empty bottles, and drawers in an apothecary's shop, labelled 
so as to give the idea of an extensive stock. Chandlers' shop keepen 
and smdl general dealers use dummies largely, half-lubs uf butler, 
bladders of lard, hams, cheeses, &c., being specially manuloctured for 
them. Dummies in libraries gEnerally take the form of " Hume and 
Smollett's HLstory of England ' and other works not likely to tempt 
the general reader. 

Dummy, a deaf-and-dumb person ; & clumsy, awkward fellow \ any one 
unusually thick-witted. 

Dummy, in Ihree-handed whist the person who holds two hands plays 

Dummy, a pocket-book. In thii word the derivation is obvious, being 
connected with dumb, i.c., that which makes noiound. As a thieve? 
term for a pocket-book, it is peculiarly applicable, for the contents of 
pocket-books, bank-notes and papers, make no noi^e, while the money 
in a purse may betray its presence by chinking. 

Dump fencer, a man wlio sellb buttons, 

Dumpiah, sullen or gloomy. 

Dumpy, short and stout. 

Dun, to solicit payment. — Old Cnnt, from the French D 
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from Joe Din, or Dwn, a 

from the Anglo-Saxm uunaK, t 
Dunderhead, a blockhead. 
Dundreary, an empty swell. 
Dung, an operative who works for ai 

" society " wages. 
Dungaree, low, t . _ 

is the name of a disreputable suburb of Bombay, and also of a 

blue cloth worn by tailors. 



.0 clamour. 

. employer who does ni 
yulgar. — A nglo-Initiin 



in ]ackEI und I» 



nofblkic 
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^H Dimkbomed, sntokine. $babb>-. DuNEiioRN in Norfolk is the short, 
^^H biuni liuni of a beast, anil ihc sdjcclivc is applied to a cuctold who 

^^H has not spirit to Ksnt his disgrace. 

^^V Sunntigfi, I'n^IS'. clothe;^ ALio, a M^ term for wood or loose faggots 
^^^ laid al Ihc boltom of thip$, upon which is placed the cargo. 

Diumykea, origioally Dann.iken, x waterclosM.— From Oanna and 

lit introduclion to 

Dust, mMtey ; " down with the Dt'ST," put down the maney.—Anntiit. 
Dtan Swift onn look for his text, "He who {pveth lo the poor 
lendeth to the Lord." His sencoo was short. "Now, nif brethren," 
said he, " if you are satisfied with the secoiit;, down with the J 

Dust, distatbancc, ornoisc, "lo nuseaoi'ST," to make a row. 

Dust, (obeal; "Dl'ST one's jacket," i.e., give him abeating. 

Snst-hOle, Sidney Sussex CoU^e at Cambridge — Unie. Slang. 

DaaUbole, the Queen's Theatre. Tottenham Court Road, was so called | 
until iMniparatively recently, when it ni entirely renovated and re- I 
named, aiid now, as the Prince of WaJes's, it is one of the ir-^ 
fortunate and fashionable theatres in London. 

DUBtOorie, commission, douceur, bribe. — Anglo-lHiSam. 

DUBty, a phnse used in answering a question where one expecls appriH 
bation. •• What do you think of tlus ?" " WeU, it's not so DUSTV," ' 
i.t., not so bad ; sometimes varied t( 

Dutch, or DoL'Bt.E DirrcH, gibberish, or anj foreign tongue. "To talk 
Double Dutch backwards on a Sunday is a humorous locution for 
eittaatdinuy linguistic facility. 

Dutcb auction, a method of selling goods, adopted by " CHUF 
JUHNS," lo evade the penalties for selling without a licence. The 
article is offered all round at a high price, which is then dropped unt3 
it is taken. DUTCH AUCTIONS need not be illegitimale tr:uisaction^ 
and their economy [as likewise that of pafEng) will be found minalely 
explained in Sugdcn(Lord St. Leunatds) "On Vendors and PutchasCH. 

Dntob CODcert, where each performer plan a different tune. Sam» 
times called a Dutch medley when vocal efforts only arc usedi 

Dutch oonsolatioil, " thank God it is no worse." " II might ha*e 
been wor^." said a man whom the devil was carrying lo hdL 
"How?" asked a neighbour. "Well, he's carrying me — he might 
have made me carry him." 

Dntob courage, &I>e courage, geseinlly cicited by drink— pot- 

Dutoh feast, where the host gels dnink before his guest. 

Dutch uncle, a personage often introduced in conveisatioi^, but 

exceedingly difficult t» describe : " I'll Ullt to him like a DuTca 
UNCLE 1'° conveys the notion of anything but a desirable reUiioi 
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What do vou 

pack, uid >i culled Ihe'EAKL c 
' ' ■ ——CarUI-ii "" - 



Earl of Oork, the ace of diamonds. — IHbtrnicism, 

n by Ihe Eatl oT Coikr nAxA Mr. Squander. "The ice of 
linnnuF. Ii'4 the WQril a«, and the pooretl card in the 
JF CoHK. bccauK he'i the poorest poblemu in 
r/UuIriikPtaioHlrt. 

E&rly, " to get up EARLY," to prepare for a difficult task. "You'll 
have to get up veir earlv in the rooining lo beat that." Early 
rising and ability seem also closely connected by certain modifications 
of this eiprtssion. Possibly the belief is that a man who rises eirly 
for early rising's sake deserves to be clever. Perhaps the greatest 
enjoymcnta day labourer— whose work commences at six in the winter 
moniings, and who may have to rise at half.past four and trudge off— 






.".'■'S 



steel" is 
iminals. 
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of rising. The 

inslimtion in the ^^ 

maliciously and ^^^| 

Lte an attempt ^^H 

.._ I 

e stable is said ^^^ 



L clergyman, also one who prompts another maliciously and 

Earwiggillg) a private conversation ; a rebuke in private ; an attempt 
to dctemc another onfairly, and without chance of appeal : 

!Ease, to rob i "easing a bloke," robbing an: 

Eat his head off. A horse who is kept idle in Ihe stable 

to EAT HIS vz.KD OFF. Of ]»le the phrase has been i _ , 

who have little to do but constantly "dip their noses 'm the manger." 
EaTesdropper, a Ibtener. The name is derived from the punishment 

which, according to Oliver, was directed in the Lectures, at the 

revival of Masonry in 1717, to be inflicted on a delected Cowan [g. v.], 

and which was 

" To be placed under the eaves of ihe house in miny wealhcr, liU the waM. runs id 
al hii ihoulderi and out il hi> hecl>.'-—Mw^i Itriim i>/ Framvwty. 
Sfter, a thief who (requenls theatres. 

Egg. or EGC ON, to excite, stimulate, or provoke one person to quarrel 

with nnolher, Sic. From the Anglo-Saxon ^gian ; or possibly a 

corruption of EDGE, orEDOB ON, or even (tamagtre, to drive. — Aaciait. 

Egg-flip, or EGG-llOT, a drink made after the manner of purl and bishop, 

with beer, eggs, and spirits made hot and sweetened. 
Elhow, "to shake one's elbow," to play with dice; "to crook one's 

Elbow grease, labour, or industry. Anything that is rusty, or in 
household work dirty or dingy, is said to require HLBow ukease. 

Elegant extraota, a Cambridge University title for those studenli 
vrlio having failed only slightly in some one subject, and being 
*' plucked nccordincly, were allowed their d^rees. This applied to 
the "Poll" list, as the "Gnlf" did to the "Honours." 

Elephant, "to have seen the elephant," to be "uf lo Ihe latest 
move," ur "dinvH to the last new trick ;" to be knowing, and not 
"green," &c. Possibly a metaphor taken from the travelling menage- 
ries, where the elephant is the finale of theexbibilion. — Originally an 
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AniFiinuiiun. Butleu ci*e 



Ceautl now, 
'ofth»H"IwniiCM*tbeki^" Wben > 
man becomes a««re lial Ite hai bcoi dated tm mfoaed oa, aad ilocs 
ml meui to suM il om; lomr, be is sii to k«<« geea Um kiag, t.A, 
lohavcMMiMsMlveniiiT^MStatd, i«d to he pt^uod fac iL 

__, EuTAinx b tk wmt <t > Aac-antiire 

li >sed in ilw fiii iiinlii fcr h ecfit Mp Ae sfutni p«*cKi*« 

■BtmTtUMc. ■dock. A* fiAlissaMqruil (en-laic of aDoMK tad of 

maiik»a cncnDr ; -nkMajalbeuninrf.r.baveoeiilKtiMe? 

BMUCUOtt. acalt At^bpn^'^t^o^I'^r ■°>i>^ to W *ecB 



1^ ■ diK^ A jocniar aUmioa t 
iff" 



tlie pecoliuiiie «f the 



__,__._ , lie feet- The barefooted children about tha 

Sen* Dil>> ^J o^^ '"* ■)■'""«" nf London, are laid to inear 

jES and (lockincv Another ciprcssioo in 

" the ihoei and >locL,iii|;> Uicir molhas p 

, Somclinies, but very larely 

Colonal Chottrion'i kvkbi.astisi; staibc ask," tram 

tarenlw ol Improver. Alio known oi " the stkppeb." 

to OTcr-*ililn>la Itts letter it. or to aspirate il wheneTcr .. 

_ a wiml, at la sominoiily done hy uiider-edncalKl people 

to ihdW I'lt \ht\r biwdliij{. EXASI'E RATIO K does not refer 

i»MGh lo clear out czei." 

|illoil III a dang >enie lo a perron's ippearancsL 
i^ivt Itiut 1" intimating that the pcnon alludedl 
uliiii^ Il hi." 1 

I U«l vt '■ KLMlUtT KXTIUCT*."— Cum*. Ur 
iiiCM of ihariHitia. A mui is said lo have, 
I IKirH, accwtline " ' 

Tw Ok |>i'lu«l)wll]r UH<1 by printers 
|<uUlv-ti»iiH\ lut|>uitc<K'e, cooSdencci bnsi; thua ■ 
"I'm i-uii iMiaH f.Wt," i*i« obtain citdit in a boaoca- 
"lk'» ijW (MU« tKt," Lr., b« has got tots of J 

ruii'lt ti> a lh«al>«> Ftvn th« r 
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Fadge, a liulliing. 

Fadge, a flat loaI.—Aarii. 

Fadge, (osiiilor (it ; "it wQntFAt5CE,"it willnol do. Used by Slialt- 

speure, but tiaw benrd only in the streets, 
Fadger, a g'^'ef's frame, Otherwise called a "frail," perhaps in 

reference lo the fragile nature of its contents. 
Fag, a schcx)!lx)y who performs a servant's oFlices 

From FAG, to become weary or tired out. 

Fag, lo beat. 

Faggot, a bundle of bits of the "sticktngs" (hence proba.bly its name) 
■old for food to the London poor. It is sometimes called a duck. In 
appearance it resembles a bcotch " haggis," witbout, however, being 
nearly so ^od as that fragrant article. Probably the FAa-ENDofa 
^ng, the inferior or remaining part, the refuse. 

Faggot, a term of opprobrium used by low people to children and womeni 
"you bttic FAGGOT, ytiu 1" Faggot was originally a term of contempt 
for a dry shrivelled old woman, whose bones were tike a bundle of 
sticks, only fit to bum. — Compare [lie Fnnch expression for a heretic, 
seiUir It fagot. 

Faggot brieft, bundles of worthless papers tied up with red tape, 
carried by unemployed barristers in the back rows of the courts lo 
simulate briefs. 

Faggot TOtO) a phrase which belongs to the slang of politics, and which 
was a|]ptied to a chtss of votes, by no means extinct even now, though 
not so common as in the days preceding the (iret Reform Bill, when 
constituencies were smaller, and individual voles were consequently , 
more valuable. Faggot votes were thus created ; — A large landowner 
who was blessed with, say, seven sous and seven brothers, and had also 
on his estate fourteen labourers' collages worth about a shilling a week 
each, would go through the lonn of sale of one cottage to each son 
and each brother, it being perfectly understood that the title-deeds 
would be returned when the occasion for their use was at an end. And 
thus the squire would command lifieen voles Instead of one. In a 
femous election for the West Riding of Yorkshire during the third 
decade of the present century, which cost upwards of haff a million 
sterling, and ruined the successful candidate, it wassaid that six hundred 
FAGGOT VOTES Were created by three noble lords. The origin of the 
term has been variously explained. One ingenious writer has suggested 
that as a faggot may be split into a bundle of sticks, so was one 
estate thus split into a bundle of votes. It is, however, more reason- 
able to suppose that it was derived from the old word "faggot," 
which was used to describe a "nominal soldier," one, that is, 
whose name appeared on the muster-roll, and for whom Che colonel 
drew pay, but who w*as never to be found in the ranks. The connexion 
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Pikkft, la cheat, or swindle ; la da anylhing i lo go on, or co 

OMki 01 ■.viumici ; W Meal or rob,— > ""b virioiuJy lucd. Failed, 
doncv or done for ; " fakb my, Ihcrc't tio dosn ;" go wi, there is 
nobodjr laotini;. From the /«(w facebe. 

VtektOWIlt, • bl>e bcscin^ petition, la; act of tMooj, iwindlin^ or 
dtC^Cioa. t'AKUlK>'T e a VDid of moM scaenl applicuioo amotig 
iW fowntlnses. ABrthiaesstnasc^iadBoa thugs not mang^ are 
otBcd FAKKUEiCTS {Milicalutj if (hoc « lailfciae pecaliai or aitndc 
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'rtt-u*« 



mt^ l^nuBt- Fofliy n 




Mm i,Mia nuuuc, bone tnppnigi. 
rimWW. « rjutHS, Utc haDds.— ^«i«/ CaM. Camtm, rjUiCCt. 
l^dMtty MHU " rtonx, Ihine)^ or bnislai^ 

fmiM', Ar fc*aariM qiorta. pets, orpastkne of a penoo, tbetMc/tiNr 
iK, Pi^luts are wmetimes ternied the FAMcr. Shsk^iare ssCi 
ON'***' >n thesBue of a favourite or pet; and the * ~ 

|» ^a iww is still called her fancy kax. 

^itMUt blOlk. a &i»er <"" tportinB man, 

y ^»i><«[^ j a beating. Fannino n alw stealii^ ; CKoss-PANTdKC l|i 
M«aliag with tbe aims crossed so as lo distiacl aileniion, as in 
tn^npins, &c 

PUtqni. a European, literally foreign devil — An^Chinest. 

PulUilf ■ dusttnaD's or coo.theavct's hat So called Iroin the shape. 

f^tOi. '0 contract, after the manner of lliose who engage to feed and 
ludge cfaildren belonging to the parish, at so much a head ; s 
freilful canse of starvation and iniMry. Sa Othxr Tmitt. The 
faaby farmings, nnconnected with tbe ponshcs in which ihev occurred, 
which ultimately resulted in the trial and execution of Margaret 
Waters, on the lllh October, 1870, have caused the word FAUlas 
applied to any dealings with childreo, parish or private, to be one of. 
obloquy and reproach. 

fsnoOT. T" Suffolk this term Is applied to the eldest son of the 
of the farm. In London it is used derisively of ft counliynuui, 
denotes a farm-labourer or clodpole. Both senses are different ft 
the proper meanine. 

Fast, gay. spreeiih, unsteady, thoughtless, — an Americanism that has of 
late ascended from the slreeli id the drawing-room. The word has 
certainly now 1 distinct meaning, which it had not thirty years ago. 

SuicK is the synonym for fast, but a quick man would not convey 
c meaning ofa fast man, — a person who, by late hours, gaiety, and 
continual roundsof pleasure, lives too lost, and wears himself out, la 
polite society a FAST young lady is one who aRccts inanntsh habits, or 
makes herself conspicuous by some unfcouninc Mcomolishinait, — 
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talks sling, drives about in London, smokes cigarettes, is knowing io 
dogs, tiotses. &c. An amusing anecdote is told of a fast young lady, 
the daughtrr of a right revereud prelate, who was an adept in horse- 
flesh. Being desirous of ascertaining the opinion of a candidate for 
Dtdinalion, who had the look of a binl of the same feather, as to the 
merits of some cattle jaE.t bronght to her father's palace foi her to 
select from, she was assured by him they were utterly unfit for a lady's 
uir. With a knowing look at the horses' points, she gave her decision 
in these choice words, " Well, I agree with you ; they an a rum lot, 
as the devil said of the ten commandments. Charles Dickens once 
said that "fast," when applied to a young man, was only another 
word foi loose, as he understood the term ; and a fast girl has been 
defined as a woman who has lost her respect for men, and for whom 
men have lost their respect. 

7&st, embamiss«l, wanting money, lied up. Sometimes synonymous 
with "hard up." — YoikiAirc. 

Fast and loose, to play fast and loose with a man, is to treat 
him as a fast friend in the days while he is useful, and to cast 
him loose when he is no longer necessary ; also, to equivocate or 
vacillate. In old days it was the name of a, vulgar pastime. Stt 

PRICK THE CARTER. 

fat, a printer's term signifying the void spaces on a page, for which he is 
paid at Ihesatne rate as for full or unbroken pages. Occasionally called 
"grease," and applied variously, but nlwaysm showing some undue or 
uncommon amount of advantage. 

Pat rich, abundant, &c.; "a fat lot;" "to cut it FAT,"loexaBgErale, to 
show oS in an extensive or grand manner, lu assume undue importance ; 
" cut up FAT," sec under CUT. As a theatrical tcnn, apart with plenty 
of FAT in it is one which aflurds the actor an opportunity of eltcctive 
display. 

Fatber, or pence, a buyer of stolen property. 

Favourite, the honie that has the lowest odds laid against it in the 
belling list. When the FAVDtlltlTF. wins, the public or backen of 
horses gEuerally ace ibe gainers. When an outsider wins, the ring, 
that is to say, the pereons who make a business of laying ngaiosl the 
chances of horses, are the gainers. 

Fawney, a finger ring, JrlA, FAINEE, a ring. 

Fawnfly bounoillgi selling rings for a pretended wager, TYim 
practice is founded upon the old (ale of a gentleman laying a wager 
that if he were to offer " real gold sovereifins " at a penny a-plece al 
the foot ol London Ilridge, the English public would be too 
incredulous 10 buy. 1'he story states that the gentleman stationed 
himself with sovereigns on h, (ea-lray, and sold only two within 
the hour, thus winning the bel. This tale the fawnev bouscers 
tell the public, only offering brass, double-gill rings, instead of 
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„ „ t shillings for myslinre, the 

This Ihe "flat" thinki ve^ fair. The ring of 
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sajis, " If you will gi 

things arc j'ours." ' 

course is valueless, and the swillowcr of the baft discovers Ihe tTick 

loo lale. Foratiothet wny of doing this liick, mt kin g-drof ping. 
Feathers, tnancy, irealth ; " in full peatuek," rich. Feathess is also 

a terra applied to dress ; "in full feather," means very aftet) in full 

costume. It also means, at times, in high spirits. 
Feed, a meal, generaity a dinner. Originally Etable slang, nan- preltjr 

Feels, a daughter, or child. — Comipled Frmch. 
FeUoW'OOmmoner, vmcoraplimeniary epithet used at Cambridge fbt 

an cmply bollle. 
Felt, a hal. — Olduna, in Use in the sixteenth century. 
FeQOe, a purch.Tser or receiver of stolen, goods ; also, the shop 

house of a FliNCEK.— O/i/ Coh/. 
Fen •nightingales, toads and Trogs, from their continued croaking s|' 

night. 

Feringee, a European— that is, a Vx3Xi^.—Ansh-Iisdiaa. 

Ferricodouzer, a knock-down blow, a good thrashing. Probably 

derived, through the Lingua Franea, from the Italian, "far" cader' 

dourer," to knock down, "Far' cader' morto," is to knock down dead. 

POW, used to signify the reverse, thus : — " Don't vou call this considerably 

joUy y " I believe you, my bo-o-oy, A few. Sometimes the teply is, 

"just a FEW." Aoolber expression of the same kind is katuer, 

which sti. 

Fib, to beat or strike.— OW Cant. 

Fih, to lie, lo re 

FibbinR, a series of blows delivered quickly, and at a short distance.-^ 

Fugiti^tic. 
Fiddle, a sharper, "a street mugger." In America, a swindle or r 

iroposlure. 
Fiddle, "to play second fiddle," to act subordioately, Ot follow d 

lead of another. From (be orchestral practice. 
Fiddle-CaoS, a person with a widened countenance. 
Fiddle-faddle, twaddle, or trifling discourse.— 0/rf Cant. 
Fiddler, a shaipcr, a cheat ; also a careless, negligenl, or dilatory person. 
On board some ocean steamers the fidblEB is the capstan -house, the 
only place on boafd where pnssengfrs are permitted to smoke. The 
term fiddler is easily traceable to the fact that, while the seamen are 
working the capslan-ban, a num sometimes plays on the fiddle lo cheer 
tliem at their toil, 
Fiddler, % sixpence. Fiddler's money is small money ; generally from 
the old custom of each couple at a dance paying the liddlcr sixpence. 
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Fiddler, or fahcp, :i ranhing. 

Fiddlers' p'Ceji, the place where sa.ilors expect to go wliet 
die. It IS a place of fiddling, dancing, mm, and tobacco, and 
doubtcdly the "Land of Cocaignc," meulioncd in mcdixval 
scripts. A story is told of a drunken saHor who heard a street 
preacher threatening all listeners with eternal damnation, and who 
went up and asked where he (the sailor) was eoing after death. " To 
hell, of course," replied the preacher. "No, you lubberly son of a 
sea-cook!" shouted the seaman, knocking the itinerant down ; " I'm 
going to fiddlers' gbeen ; and if you say I'm not, I'll throttle you." 
Under compulsion, the preacher admitted the existence of fiddlers' 
GREEN, fira Umjmn. 

Fiddles, transverse pieces of wood used oo shipboard to protect the 
' table during storntj weather. Swing tables obviate the 



eiiclaniation signifying 



Sometimes 



use of FIDDL.E5. 

FiddlQ-Btickst a 
"fiddle-de-dee." 

Fiddling, doing any odd jobs In the streets, holding horses, carrying 
parcels, Sec. for a living. Among the middle classes, fiddling means 
idling away time, or trilling, and amongst sharpers it means gambling. 

Fid-fod, a game similai to chequers, or drafts, played in the West of 
England, 

Field, the whole oF ihe runners in a race of any kind. " A field o 
fourteen runners was placed in care of Ihe starter." In belting 
phraseology the field represents the bulk of the horses, as opposed to 
the favourite. "The field for a pony," means that the offerer will 
lay 25/. against Ihe favourite, preferring Ihe chances of a winner 
turning up amongst Ihe others. "Ten to one on the field," means 
that the price named can be obtained about any horse in Ihe race, thai 
being the lowest figure or favourite's price. Laying against favourites 
is called fielding, and bookmakers arc often known as fielders. 

Field, "to look out,'' at cricket. In the outings of an eleven the 
FIELDERS arc those who stand away from Ihe wickets with a view to 
checking the progress of Ihe ball. Fielding is a great essential to 
cricket, and to be "a good field" is no slight honour. Also to lay 
against favourites in the betting. 

Field-lsne duok, a baked sheep's head. Field Lane was a low 
London thoroughfare leading from the foot of Holbom Hill 10 the 

Eurlieus of Clerkenwell. It was formerly the market for stolen pocket- 
andkerchiefs. Holbom Viaduct improved all but a small portion of 
Field Lane off the face of the earth. There is hul the smalleat vestige 
of this famous (or infamous) thoroughfare led. The neighbourhood 
has received an upheaval within ihe past fsw years, and from one end 
Ihe pedestrian must descend to Ihe remains of Field Lane by means 
of a flight of steps. 
Fieri-faoiBB. A red-faced man is Often jocularly said to have been served 

with a writ of FIERI-FACIAS. 

Fi-fa, a writ of Fieri-Facios.— Z^/. 
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Fi-fl, Thnckeray's lerm foe Piul de Kock'a novels, mid similar modem 

French lileralure. 
Fig, "in full no," I. f., full-dress costume, "exlenslvely got up." 
sibly an allitsian to the dress assumed by our lirst patents afli 
were naked and not ashamed, or else an abbreviation of ligure, 
references to plates in books of fashions. 
£lg. "to FIG a horse," to plajr improper tricks wiih one in order to make 
him lively. The KiG is i. piece of wet ginger placed under o horse's (ail 
for the purpose of making him appear lively, and enhance his price. 
Figaro, a barber ; from Le JVotie di Figaro, 
Fig-leaf, a small apron worn liy ladies. 

Figure, ■■ to cut a good or bad figure," to make good or indiReren^' 
appearance; "What's the figure?" how much xs to pay? Fl 
HEAD, a person's face. — Sta term. 
Filch, 10 steal, or purloin. Originally a cant word, derived from the 
Fii>;hes, or hooks, thieves used to cany, to hook clothes, or any 
portable articles from open windows.— A'd/c Decker. It was considered 
a cant or gipsy term up to the beginning of the lost century. Harman 
has"FVLciiE, to robbe." Probably from " FILICHI," Romany for 
a handkerchief. 
FiiSt ^ deep or artful man. a jocose name for a cunning penon. Origi- 
nally a lerm for a pickpocket, nhen to file was to cheat or rob. 
File, an artful man, was used in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. To deal n-ith Dn artful man is sometimes said to be like 
biting a FILE. 
Filibuster, an American adventurer, who, if successful, helps to extend 
the bound:rie3 of ihe United Iiitales, becomes a General, and receives 
h honours, but who remains a filiduster. and is despised as such. 
The Texan, Nicaraguan, and kindred expeditions were of 
a FILIBUSTERING order. 
Fillibrush, to Hatter, praise ironically. 

Fimble-fbOlble, a lame, prevaricating excuse. — ScandinavinH. 
Fin, n hand ; "come, tip us your FIN," viz., let us shalce bands.- 
Finder, one who FINDS bacon and meat at the market before they 

lost, i.e., steals them. 
Finnuf, a five-pound note. Double finnuf, a ten-pound 

Getmnn, fUSf, five, 
Fire-eElteT, a cguarrclsome man, n braggadocio or turbulent person 

is always ready lo fight. 
Firkytoodlfl, to cuddle or fondle. 

First flight, the first lot to finish in a fool or hors 
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high h. 
if he fi 



Fish, a person f "a ijuecr Fisil," "n loose 

except in doubtfiJ cases, as those quoted. 
Fiahfag, originally a Billingsgate fishwife ; 



Tenn n 



Sai. 

r used I 



» any scolding, vixenish, 



FiB&,y, doubtful, unsound, r 



; used to denote a suspicion of a " 
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e of Denmaik," 



beine loose," or "somcthine rotten i 

Tcfening lo any pru)>oscd spcculnlion. 
Pit, an Americanism denoling the preterite of the verb to figlit. A 

Yankee once came upon the words nihil fit, ntid lie immedintely wrote 

off to the editor of the paper to H'hich he iubscrihcd to know " Who 

was Nihil, who he til, what amount he fit for, and if he won." 
PiTQ flngers, the five of trumps, at the game of Five-cards, or Don. 
Pives, "buachof FIVES," thefibt. 
Fix. a predicament, or dilemma; "an awful rix," a terrible position; 

"to FIX one's flint for him," i.e., to "settle his hash," to "put a 

spoke in his wheel" 
Tizlilga, an Americanism, equivalent to our word "trimmings," which 

Fiz, champ-ognc ; any sparkling wine. 

Fizzing, firsi-rate, very good, eicelUnt ; synonymous with "stunning," 

Flabbergast, or Fi.abiikkgiiast, to astonish, or strike with wonder ; 
literally, to strike aghast. — Old. 

Xlag, a groat, or ^. — Aiuicixt C\tiU. 

Flag, an apron. People who wear their aprons when not at work, are 
called "flag-flashers." 

YiiA of distresa, any overt sign of povcrtr ; Ihe end of a person's 
shirt when it protrudes through his trousers. 

^am, nonsense, blarney, a lie, humbug. "A r^ular flam," a tale 
devoid of tmth. 

FlaniO, a sweetheart. 

nanitel, or hot flannel, the old term for gin and beer, drunk hoi, 
with nutmeg, sugar, &c. ; a play on the old name "lambswool." Also 
culled "flip." There isan anecdote told of Goldsmith helping (odrink 
a quart of flan'.vei. in a nighl-house, in company with George Parker, 
Ned Shuter, and a demure, grave-looking gentleman, who continually 

e person might be, and being told 
^ ace in a freniy, exclaiming, '' " 
God I and have I been sitting all this while with a hangman !" 

Flap, lead used for the coverings of xoots. 

Happer, or Fl.irpER, the hand. 

Flare up, a jovial social gathering, a "breakdown, 

Hash, showy, smart, knowing; a word with various meanings. A person 
is said to be dressed FLASH when his garb is showy, and ahera fasliiuti, 
but without taste. A person is said to be flask when he npes tlie 
appearance or manners of his betters, or when lie is trying ' ' '" 
superior to his friends and relations. Fl, " . - .. 

roguish, and sometimes infers counterfeit or occepiive— anu ims, 
perhaps, is ils general signification. As it Li u-wd by those who best 
understand it nowadays, the word means thai which is not what it 
appears to be — anything spurious, as jewellery and shoddy clothes, 
" Flash, my young friend, or slang, as otlicra call tt, is the '— '— ■ 
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" fast," 
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language of ihe Holy Land ; in olher words, Si. Giles's Greek. 
Tom and Jrrry, bj Moncreiff. Vulgar language was first ten 
FLASH in the year 1718, by Hilchin, xulhoi of " The Rigulalor of 

Thieves, iyc., with accitmt 0/ fiash viordt." "Flash" ' ' 

exchangeable with " fancy," 



id I'm Ihc El] thai 1 wilUii*. 
. rjllumaullo-nvht. 
id cam ut hobcat uuliia'. 



Whao 
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And blow lie b— Sejuoni."— Zj™ FUsili 

Plash it, show If — !aid when any bargain is oBcred. 

Flash o' lightning, the gold band on an officer's cap.— 3>i>. AUo v. 
street slang, a glais of gin. 

Flat, afool, a sillyor "soft" person ; the opposite of "sharp," ThetermE 
appear to be shortenings for " sharp-witled" ftod "flal-wUted," Or, 
maybe, from musical notes. 

Flat>feet, the battalion companies in Ihe Foot Guaids. 

Flats, playing cards; sometimes called "broads." Also the storeys of 
laigc houses, built on Ihe " independent" principle, each flat having its 
separate and peculiar offices, street-door, &c. 

Platty, a rustic, or uninitiated person. 

Flatty-ken, a public-house the landlord of which is ignorant of the 
practices of the thieves and tramps who frequent it. 

Flay the fox, to vomit. Now replaced by the more popular "shoot 
the cat." 

Flemish account,— OW. Still used by sailors for a tangled and un- 
satisfactory account or reckoning. 

Flesh and blood, brandy and port in equal quantities. 

Flesh baf;, a shirt. American humourists call a while shirt a "clean 
biled rag." In the mining camps, and rough parts gcncmlly, n white 
shirt is called a " biled shirt" to distinguish it from the usual woollen 
garment, which cannot be boiled. 

Flick, or OLD FLICK, a comical old chap or fellow. Term of endear- 
ment among low people. 

Flick, or FLIC, to whip by striking, and drawing the lash back at Ihe 
same time, which causes a stinging blow. A flicking is often admiDiS' 
tcred by schoolboys with a damp towel or pocket-handkerchief. 

Flies, trickery, nonsense. " There are no FLIES about me, sir." Sotlcning 

Flim-flamn idle story. — Btawnont and Flclehcr. 

Flimp, to hustle, or rob. 

Flimsy, a bank-note. Bank of Elegance notes are somcllmcs called soft 
flim^iies. In this particular case two good terms make a bad one, as 
boib "lofl" and "flim«ie«"iuedicpa[stel7 refer 10 good ni 
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FlimBy, Ihe ihio prepare! copying-paper used by newspaper reporlers 
and " penny- a.iinera" for roaUing several copies at once, whidj cniblea 
Ihem to supply different papers willi ihe same article witliout loss 

Flint, an operative who works for a " sodely" InaBler, i.t., for full wages. 

Flip, corruption of HLLir, a light blow. Also a hot drink. Set flannel. 

Slip-Sap, a peculiar rollicking danee indulged in by coslermongcrs when 
merry or eKcited— belter described, perhaps, as Ihe " doubTc-bhufllc" 
danced with an nir of eilreme diandon. AIeo, a kind of somersault, 
in which the performer throws himself over on his hands and Icet 
alternately, 

nipper, the hand ; " give U5 your plippkr," give me your hand. — Sta. 
Metaphor taken from the flipper or paddic of a turtle. 

Floater, a small suet dumpling put into wup, — Whitahapd, 

Slotting academy, the hulks. 

Flogi to whip. Cited both by Grose and thcauthor of fiii-i-^ujnni/ Venui 
as a cant word. Many efforts have been made to ascertain the earliest 
[ " oEe;RichardsuncitttLord Chesterfield. Tmm FtagtUuai. "Flawged," 
I for whipped, occurs in " The Presbyterian Lash, or NockhofPs Maid 

VHiipt, published in 1663. Nockholf was the anagram for the name 
of the Rev. Zichary Crofton, who had scandalized (he town by subject- 
ing his servant-maid 10 the discipline of the nursery. There is a good 
story 00 the proper orthography of the convertible term for cisligalioo 
related in a newspaper of 1841. A county magistrate, who had sen- 
tenced a boy to be birched, wrote in his wnrrant that the boy was to 
be "floged." The scrupulous gaoler hesitated to inflict Ihe punish- 
ment, and sent back the warrant to the justice for amendment, who 
thereupon drew his pen through " floged, and ordered the boy to be 

IlOESSr, * whip. — Almost oisokt/. Fi-ogcer is still the term applied to 
a number of strips of cloth attached to a handle, and used in theatrical 
painting rooms to beat off the dust of the charcoal used in sketching a 

FlOgBter, one addicted to (logging. William IV., who was accused of 
unduly and encessiveiy punishing the sailors whom he commanded 
when in the navy, was nicknamed in the newspapers *' Prince William 
Henry F1.0GSTEB." 

Floor, to knock down. — Fu^lhlk. 

Moored, when a picture is hang on the lowest row at the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, it is, in artistic slang, said to be floored, in con- 
tradistinction to " skyed," which set. 

KoOPer, a blow snBieiendy strong to knock a man domi, orbringhimto 
the Hoor. Often used in reference to sudden and unpleasant news. 

Flop, to plump ; "to go Sias down," to fall suddenly, with vio'cnce and 

e for the 
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FIilQ-faker, a chinincy-su-ecp. 

Fluff it, a term of disapprobation, implying " lake it a«-!iy, I don't 

Fluff, tailway ticfcel clerks' slanp for short change g'* 



prolils thu 



accruing : 



■ecldlea 



" fluffing." 
Fluke, at billiards, playing for o 



is knotvn 






d gelling another. Hence, 
p ^. an uncipccled adva 

by luck than judgment." 
Flummery, flattery, gammon, genicel nonsense. In American s 

peculiar kind of light sweet pudding. 
Fluiomux, to perplex or hinder. 

Flummuxed, done up, snre of a month in quod, or prison. In men- 
dicant frcemstoniy, the sign chalked by rogues and tramps upon a 
gale-jMMt or house comer, lo express to succeeding vagabonds that it is 



signifi. 



s that the onlf thing ihev would be likely lo get u^n applying 
ef would be a "month m quod." — SrrQUOD, 



rr QUOD, 
1 ivorsbi p of rank, birth, or richd, or of all three t 



a of money, not poverty- 
vately whipped in 



Pliuiiey. a 

Flunkeyism, 1 
tuadyism. 

Flush, the opposite of "bard up,'' inpossessioi 
slrick en . — Shakspra re. 

Flush, lowhip; "FLUSHED 0(1 the horse," 
gaol ; lo deluge with water, as in " FLUS 
upon suddenly and completely, — " I came flush upon him." 

Fluf^, a term in cribbage, signifying a hand of catds composed entirely 
ofoneauit. 

Flutter, to try hard in defence or pursuit of an object. "I'll have i. 
t^LiiTTF-R for it," means I'll have a good try for it. Also to toss lo* ■ 
anything. Probably from the spinning of the coin. ^M 

Fly, knowing, wide-awake, fully undemanding another's meaning. ^M 

Fly, TO BE ON THE, to be out for a day's drink or pleasure. ^B 

Fly, to lift, toss, or raise ; " FLV the mags," i./., toss up the halfpence J" 
"lo FLY a window," i.e., to lift one for the purpose of stealing. 

Fly-boys, men employed to clear the printed copies from the Hoc ma- 
chines, on which daily paper*, are "worked." So called to distinguish 
them from the "machine boys," a superior grade of labourers who 
"lay on" the sheets. 

Flying mare, a throw in wrestling. 

Plying meas, "to be in flyinu mess" ia a soldier's phrase for being 
hungry and having to mess where he can. 

Hying stationer, a paper-worker, hawker of penny ballads ; " Printed 
for the Flying Stationers " is the iinfirma/ur on hundreds of penny 
histories and sheet songs of the last and present centuries. 
Flymy, knowing, cunnii^ roguish. — Snun Dialt and Laui Life, 
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Fly the kite, lo a-- 

or low lodging-houses. 
Fobbed, oM slang for robbed. From 

for the watch. 



from a window, — terra used in padding-kens, 
incient breeches-pocket 



Fogey, or OLD focev, a dullard, an old-fashioned or singular person. 
Grose says it is a nickname for an invalid soldier, rrooi the Frentli 
ftugtwax, fierce or Eery, but it has lost Ibis siguificolion now. 

FOgger, old word for a. huckster, 

Fogger, a farm servant who feeda cattle. Probably a corruption of 

^Bgy. tipsy- 

Fogle, a silk haodkercbier, — not a clout, which is of cotton. It has been 
hinted that this may have come from the German Vogtl, a bird, from 
the bird's-eye spots on some handkercbiefs, but a more probable deri- 
vation is the Italian slang {FimrbaqKe\, fdglia, a pocket, or purse ; 
or from the French Argot, FotilLLE, also a pockeL 

Fogua, tobacco. ^Wi<fw«/ Cattt. Foco, old word for stench. 

FoIloW-ine-ladj, curls hanging over a lady's shoulder. 

Foont, a sovereign, or atM. Probably a corruption of vingt. 

Footing, "lo pay FOOTING." Suivat. 

FOTBkerS, the dasct of decency, or house of office. Term used by the 
boys at Winchester School. Very likely from "four acres, the 
original necessary having been in all likelihood a field behind the 

Force the voucher, a term in use among sporting irickslers, who 
advertise to send certain winners, and on receipt of letters eneloaa 
vouchers similar to those sent out by respectable commission agents, 
bat with double or treble the current odds marked thereon, in refe- 
rence to the horse named. A plausible letter is sent with the voucher, 
and the victim is informed that on account of early investments made 
by the firm, which has of course a high-sounding title, the eitlra odds 
can be laid by them, and a remittance to the amount named, or 
part of it, is requested. Of course the firm " dries up'' when claims 
become heavy, and, with a new name and new address, appears in the 
next week's advertising columns. FoKciNc the voucher was a fine 
game when it was first started, but it was soon overdone, as it required 
no particular ingenuity, and offered special inununities, theft of thii 
kintl being rather favoured than otherwise by the uuthorities. Certainly 
the law that punishes honest beltine men seems powerless with regard 
to these plunderers, otherwise we should hardly be treated as often ai 
we arc to the spectacle of one man being fined for honest dealing, white 
another escapes simply because he Is not a betting man, but a welcher. 
Fork, out, to bring out one's money, to pay the bill, lo "sl.ind for" or 
treat a friend ; lo hand over what does not belong to yon — old cant 



term for pitking pockets, nnd very curious in ils origin. In the early 
port of the Insl century, a liitlc book was published on purloining, and 
ofcMirseit had to give the latest modes. FoRKt\G was ihe newest 
mode, and it consisted in thrusting the ficgen stiff and open into the 
pocket, and then quickly c1o»ng them and eittactiog any article thus 
caught, 

VOfkfli or GRAPPLING-IRONS, fingers. Costermongers and other clumsy 
feeders have a proverb which seems to justify their taking bones and 
choice morsels in their hands during the progress of a meal. It is, 
" Fingers were the firel forks;" sometimes varied to "Fingers were 
Boado before FORKS." 

ForlD, condition, training. " In good form" " or in bad form" refer* 
to a man's or horse's state of bemg in the sporting world. Form has 
aba had a moral signilicance of late year^, andnith the qualifying 
adjectives attached as occasion reijuires, is extensively used in general 
conversation. As, " H was bad form of Brown to do that." " That 
uticlenai bad FORM." In the latter cases the word "to" nuely appears. 

Forty foot, a derisive appellation for a very short person. 

Forty gutB, vulgar term for a iat man. 

Forty-twa, the common place of retirement on a wcU-koowa French 
plan at Edinburgh, so called from its accommodating that numbct of 

Forty winka, a short sleep or nap. ^H 

Foa, rather more than slightly intoxicated, — Sivleh. ^H 

'■ We are na' fou, we aro at: fou." .M 

Foul, to jostle or bore unfairly in a race. Ste bore. To touch an^ foreign 
substance during a race — particularly a boat-race — is to Poui. it. 

Fool, a touch, no matter how slight, of bodies or machinery in a race of 
any kind. FOVLS jn boat-racing are often inevitable, and are not 
always the result of boring or any other malicious practice. 

Foul riding, riding which after. n horse-race is made the subject of 
complaint, such as refusing to let a competitor pas), boring him against 
the rails, S:c. Some jockeys are great adepts at this work, and are 
invaluable to a confederacy as a means, not so much of attaining 
victory themselves, as of preventing its altainmcnl in olhera. Of course 
unless proof of jostling can be given, or evidence of malicious intent 
shown, jockeyship of this kind is not considered foul riding. 

Four-Bn[l>iline, or four-and-hinepennv coss, a cheap hot, so called 
from 4r. gd., the price at which a once noted advertising hat-makei 
sold his hats — 



Four-eyOB, a man or woman who habitually wears spectacles. 

Pour kiagB, history op THR, an old name for a pack of playing 

cards. S.-t Sir Thomas Urquharl's Tramlatim of Xaie/at'i. In Arsol, 

LtVRE DE3 QUATRE KOI!). 
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Fourth, or FOIIBTM COUKT, the court appropriated to the waterclosets 

al Cambridge ; from its really being No. 4 at Trinity College. A ma: 

leaving hb room to go to the fourth COURT, writes on his door, i. 

algebraic notation, CONB*, wliich expresses the Cambridge slan, 

phrase, " gone lo the fourth." 
Fourtb estate, the complete body of journalists of all descriptions 

This term is much in use among " liners." 
"Sox., to cheat or rob.— £Wn Cullrgt, In London lo watch closely and 

narrowly. 
Foxed, a term used by f^riot and book collectors lo denote the brown 

spotted appearance produced by damp on paper. 
Foxing, when one actor criticises another's performance. — Thtairital, 

Also in street slang foxing means watching slyly. 
Fox's sleep, or foxing, a purposely assumed ludiffercnee to what U 

going on. A fox, as well as a weasel, is said to sleep with one eye 1 

Foxy, rank, tainted, from the odour of the animal. — Lincflmhin. 

Foxy, said also of a rcd-hairod person. 

Frapping, a beating. Frmch, frapper. 

Free-and-easy, a dub held at a low public-house, Ihe members of j 
which meet in the lap-room or parlour for Ihe purpose of drinking, | 
smoking, and hearing each other smg. These gatherings are generally 
called harmonic meetings by the landlord, but FRES-aNU-easv best 
indicates the character of Ihe pr^eedings. 
1^ I^ee fight, a light conducted on the Irishman's principle — " Sure, 
'" wherever you see a. head, hit il." The term is, however, American, 

so the practice may be considered fairly generaL 

Freeman's quay, " drinking ai Freeman's Qiiav," i.t., at anolber'a 

cost. This quay was formerly a celebraled wharf near London Bridge, 
and the wiymg arose from Ihe beer which was given gratis lo porters 
and carmen who went there on business. 

French cream, brandy. 

French gout, a certain diseo.'W, which is also known as "ladies' fever." \ 

French leave, to take, to leave or depart slyly, without saying any- 
thing, or obtaining pemussion. 

Fresh, said of a person slightly intoxicated. 

Freshman, a University roan during his first year. The official ap 



ir Little Go, is 

Junior Sophs or Sophi«lers. After tbis Ihey are .Senior Sophs until 
their kst term, when they are Questionisis, or preparing " orf rafon- 
dcndum qmestiimi." At Oxford the title fkeshuan lasts for the first 



IFriday-fooe, a gloomy-looking man. Most 5ikely from Friday bring 
a day of meagre fare among Catholics Bnd High Church Protestants. 
Friak, to search ; FUSKeu, icarcbed by a constable or other officer, 
- 



first i| 

■ring ^^H 

I 




_,. MM^tt^kEt]>. Tiiiti ■■iirriifcMiliw II 

tvGoldsBidk DtBMfc. iawcwa, mwAe g ti pa M 
a pot Sbber. wko iDhI .MiaB MKin. via H 



Chilian Fn^ 



^ DXHyMuthBlliafasedCRiKlikH— 
' 'to *« ,i.« .1 *1^ '»• ■ ■ ■ ■■L.i «»* »i i > » I ■ ■» j»». w J»%BHrfa 

Eack ; ite WMB^ MM « Frau, kj HIM oM Lrm I^H».^^ 

konc pcnoM bcEcM Ihit Ac void riT(T &«h Ac Cm&, rmo, 
Jecc)Hioo. 

WcSiB"> 1^ reB*.— Jf^M^. 

^lll asaioat opposed to. As. " IV tm± mcmtkt Vm," I I 
ohjnt lo, o( delike has, or I SB ofipoaed lo hba. The 
eiuated with the booknaken ; who. wfcn ^e; taw bid 
DKincy aeuBSI accrtsia hone; pat » —A a^aat l«t — e. 
to kU wqaiiie*. "FVU. acai:>st bst' 'n^gnw»"roii. 
kU wiwung," >^ aw thn talco^ wkea ifc o w wnJ, to cx^km faefiag 
the remw of fikadlr. 

INUlMns, fate <lk«.wiikt«la«yi tan nt high.— Thftfain'. 

Tvdl blaat, ■ t«ra endeady hamimt d 6o« ike tec ha ohgy oC Oe 
engine room, ud aow bnncMl; osed ta cxpRs ihc beydajr or 
ii|H>(:« of anjrthiae. As. "67 thaaiiddleijf the d^autKn aenat 
nu BLAST. anJ proceoittBgs paenUy a<re -mf a ataiid i a y.'' 



SItUflf, (uU 
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Full of beans, arro^nt, purseproud. A penon nhoni sudden pro«- 
perily has made oflensive and cnnceiled, 15 said [0 be loo " full op 
BRANS." Originally stable slang. 

Folly, "lobe FULLiED," to be committed forlrial. Term in general 
use among thieves. Possibly from the reports which, in the slane of 
the penny-a-liner, say "the prisoner was fully committed for trial. 
The magistrates often say fully committed also, whatever that may 



I 



Fimk, trepidation. 



cowardice. To funk, to be afraid 



FuBk, to smoke out, or terrify. 

Funkiag the cobbler, a bold schoolboy trick, performed with 
assattetida and cotton stuffed into a hoUow tube or cow's horn. The 
cotton being lighted, the smoke is blown in through the keyhole of a 
door, or the crannies of a cobbler's stall. A fiinny song, much in 
vogue some years back, gave all the agonies of a drunken cobbler, who 
believed tlie devil had come for him, with all sor' ' 



Funny, a rowing boat with both ends pointed and out of the water. 
Fuauy-bone, the extremity of the elbow— or rather, the moscle which 

passes round it between the two bones, a blow on which causes p^- 

ml tingling in' the lingers. Facetiously derived, &om its being the 

extremity of the humerus (humorous). 
Fye-buck, a sixpence. — Nearly obsalrli. 
Gab, CABBBR or GABBLE, talk ; " gift of the CAB," loquacity, or natural 

talent for speech-making. — Att^o-Notman ; cab is also found In the 

Danish and Old Norse. 
Qaby, a simpleton, a country bumpkin. Probably from gape. 
G&d, a trapesing slatternly woman. — Gipsy. Angle-Saxon, ax.ViS.\S»ii. 
Gadding the hoof| going without shoes. Gadding, roamine about, 

although used in an old translation of the Bible, is now omy heard 

amongst the lower orders. 
QaCf, a penny play-house, in which talking is not permitted on the stage. 



See "SLoWTi 



G-affljlK, tossing halfpence, 

up tliree halfpennies. O 

the coins are tossed from 

heads uppermost. 
Gag, a lie ; " n gag he lo!'.' to the beak, 
Gf^, language inlroduceil by an actor 

this is allowed by cuslam, and these are called u/ 

or a Tra^y SeAtarieil, is chief among these. 



onnters. — Norlh, where il mean.s tossing 
lan tosFLes, and anothercalls. Sometimes 
Lck, and the tosser keeps those which fall 
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ever, take French leave in this respect with most pieces. — Theatrical 
slang, 

Mr. Robson at Belfast.— We {Northern IVki^ suspected a little bit of what is 
professionally termed gag in Mr. Robson's Daddy Hardacre last night. 
He had occasion to say that one of the characters in the piece " understands 
mc well enough/' to which he added — " I wish some otiier people did the 
same," with an expressive glance at the pit ; which we interpreted as having 
special reference to those appreciative persons in the audience whom we have 
already mentioned, who thmlc it absolutely needful to roar with laughter at 
every sentence Mr. Robson utters, without the least regard to whether it be 
humorous or pathetic — only because Mr. Robson has fame as a comic actor. 

When another Robson shall arise, no one will object to his gagging a 
little. The public could afford that to such a man in these days of 
"creations. 

Gag, to hoax, "take a rise " out of one ; to "cod." 

G-age, a small quantity of anything ; as "a gage of tobacco," meaning a 

pipeful ; **a gage of gin," a glassful. Gage >^as, in the last century, 

a chamber utensil. 

Gkdeny, old cant term for a fowl of any kind ; now a respectable word 
in the West of England, signifying a Guinea fowl. — Vide Grose, Latin^ 

GALLINA. 

Gallanty show, an exhibition in which black figures are shown on a 
white sheet to accompanying dialogue. Generally given at night by 
** Punch and Judy " men. 

Gallimaufry, a kind of stew, made up of scraps of various kinds. Sea 
term, and probably meaning the galley scraps. 

Gktllipot, an apothecary. 

Gallivant, to wait upon the ladies. — Old, 

G^Uows, or GALLUs, very, or exceedingly — an unpleasant exclamation ; 
"GALLOWS poor," very poor. Term originally applied to anything 
bad enough to deserve hanging. 

GalloWB bird, an incorrigible thief; often applied to denote a ruffian- 
like appearance. 

Gallowses, in the North of England a pair of braces. 

Gally-yarn, a sailor's term for a hoaxing story. He expresses disbelief 
by saying only ** G. Y." 

Galoot. — See geeloot. 

Galore, abundance. Irish^ GO LEOR, in plenty. 

Gamb. a leg. Still used as an heraldic term, as well as by thieves, who 

probably get it from the Lingua Franca. Italian^ GAMBA ; French^ 

JAM BE, a leg. 

Game, a term variously applied ; "are you GAME?" have you courage 
enough ? " what's your little game? " what are you going to do ? " come, 
none of your games," be quiet, don't annoy me ; "on the game," out 
thi<^ving. To "play the game" is among sporting men to do a thing 
thoroughly and properly. 

Game leg, a lame or wounded leg. 

GamenesSi pluck, endurance» courage general^. 
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G&mmon, deceit, bumbue, a faJse and ridiculous story. Anglo-S<txim, 
Cl^MEN, game, sport. 

Qftnunoil, to hoax, to deceive merrily, lo laugh at a person, to tell an 
unime but plausLhIc story, lo make game of, or, in the provincia! din- 
leci, to make came on ; — "who's thou makin' thy oam' on?" i.^, of 
whom are you making a. tool ? — Yorkshire. 

Gtammy, bid, unlavourable, poor tempered. Those hoosehotders who , 
ore known enemici to the street folk and tramps are pronounced by 
them la beCAMMY. Gahmv sometimes means (oiged, as "gammv- 
MONNIK-ER," a forged Mgnature j OAMUy STUFK, spurious medicine ; 
CAMMV LOWS, counterfeit coin. Hants, OAMV, dirty. The hierogly- 
phic used by beggars and cadgers to intimate to those of the tribe 
coming after that things are not very favourable is known as □, or 
GA.MMV. (7.if/if, iVdsh, aai IrisA, C\U (CAM), crooked. 

Gammy-vial (ViUe), a town where the pohce will not let person* 

Gander Month, the period when the montMy nurse is in the ascen- 
dant, and the husbaud has lo shift for himself. Probably from the open 
choice he bos during that period. 

OongST, the person who superintends the work of a gang, or a, number 



Gape, to stare about in an astonisbed manner. ' 
country bumpkin." Sometimes pronounced 
reference in the uss of this phrase by Cockneys I 



Gaping aboat like a 
lARP. There is no 
J GAPE ui its correct 



Q 

L 



o look at, cause for astanishmeot ; a laxy fellow, 
rk, is said to be "looking far gape-seed." 
Uustics are said lo find plenty of " gafe-seeo" in London streets. 

Gar, euphuistic rendering of the title of the Deityj "be OAR, you don't 
say so I" — FmiKO-English. 

Garden, among tradesmen aigni&es Covent Garden Market; among 
theatrical performers, Covent Garden Theatre. 

Gardener, an awkward coachman ; an insinuation that he is both coach- 
man and gardener, and understands the latter branch of service better 
than the nrsl ; "get on, cakdeneb," is a most insulting expression 
from a cabby to a real coachman. Men who in small families do the 
coach, iprden, and general work, are sometimes called " teakettle 
giooros, or " leakctlle coachmen." 

Gargle, medical-student slang for drinkables. 

Qamlsb, the douceur or fee which, before the time of Howard the phi- 
lanthropist, was openly exacted by the keepers of gaols from their unfor- 
tunate prisoners for extra comforts. The practice of garkishino 
is by no means so defunct as some folk leem to think, and '- ' " - - 
may often be traced by those who wish. 

Garniflh, footing money. — Yarkskirt. 

Garreter, a thief who crawls over the tops of houses, and eaten goiret- 



KISHINO I 

influeilM ^^J 

3 goiret- ^^^1 
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windows. Called also a "dancer," or "dancing-inasler," from the 
light and airy nalure of his occupalioo. 
OaiTOtte, a sjrslcm of robbeiy with violcTKC much practijed on dotfc 
wioter nights by nifBans who daring summer infest racecourse 
lairs, 'ineir victims arc generally weak men and delicate wi 
From the Spanish garbotte, because the practice generally com- 
mences with a throttling atuck. Procedure is, however, various, these 
gentleman being poss^sed of much ingenuity in the way ot lorture. 
"The cat" has withio the past year or so done much Ii> modi^ this 
otfensive stale of things, but the synipalhelic appeals of certain tender- 
hearted M. P. 's and other philanthropists, who are not themselves likely 
lo be garrotted, on behalf of the garroners, will probably before 
long result in a withdrawal of Ibe Itx talinais, and a natural resump- 
tion of the garrolle system, with new adornments. 
Garrottiiig, 

concealing certain cards 
Gas, to give olf superfluous conceit, to bounce or brag ; " his game is 
CAS." "I'o give a person CAS," is to scold him or give him a good 
beating. Synonymous with " lo give him Jessie." 
Oaflflfi or GASEDtts, liable to " flare up" at any offence. 
OfttO, THE, Billingsgate. SometimEs Newgale, accordiog to the occnpa- 
lion and condition of the speaker. In lie same way Palonosler Row 
ii by publishers known as " the Row." 
Qste, to order an undei^rad not to pass beyond ihe college gate. A> 
B rule, the cate begins after hall, but in extreme cases the offetuHs' 
is GATED for Ihe whole day. — Unkifrsity. 
Gatg-raoe, among pedestrians a mock race, got up not so much for the 
best runner to win, as for the money taken from spectators nl the gale. 
This son of business is not peculiar to pedestrians; there are such things 
OS gate-money meetings at horse-racing. 
Qattor, beer ; " shant of catTer," a pot of beer. A curious slang 
Street melody, known in SeymTAaisaa Bit tie Coaliy'i Dai '" ' 
mentions the word in a favoniile verse : — 



Siya %'iut, ' Come, tlow I 

In couTM I mnanll)' co 
WlUi Kt'n] go 



le Coale/i dailghler." 
Oaudy, the annnal dinner of the Fellows of a College, in memory 

founders and benefactors. From CAODKAmja. — Ux/grd Univrrt^. 
Gawfo, cheap red-skinned apjiles, a favourite fiuit with coslennongeis, 

who rub them well with a piece of cloth, and find ready purcht 

Oawky. a lanky, or awkward pctwn ; a. foot. Saxon, geak ; Scoki, 



I 

I 

* 



. ke»l , 



r prostitute. 
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urclched femdes on an equally wretched niglit, and ihe question aiked ' | 

by one woman or the olhcr, " How long have you been gay ?" 
Gay tyke tioy, a dog-fancier. 
Qee, to agree wilh, or be congenial lo a person. 
Oeoloot, or GALOOT, a recruit, or awkward soldier. A clumsy person, \ 

also a term of contempt in America. ' 

Oen, a shilling. Sec back-slang article. 
G-ant, a contraction of "gentleman," — in more senses than one. A<!resirt 

showy, foppish man, with a little mind, who vulgariiea the prevailing ' 

Gent, silver. From the Frairh, akuent. 

Gentleman of four outs; in Ireland when a vulgar, btusleritig 
fellow asserts that he is a gentleman, the retort generally is, '■ Ves, a 
□KNTi-eMAN OF FOUR oUTs"— that is, without wit, without money, 
without credit, ajid without manners. 



1 daogcr, and ii 



Gentleman of three ins,— that is, li 

Qeordie, general term in Northuml>erland and Darham for a pitman, or 
coal-miner. From the Grak, Geob(ie meaning one who works Ihe 
earth, originally a cultivator ; the term Jias been in use more than a 
centuiy. 

Gorman Duck, a shcep'a-head stewed with onions ; a favourite dish 
aiiiLiiig iht German sugar-bakers in the East -end of Lotidon, 

German Ducks, bugs. — Yorkikirt. 

Get up, a person's appearance or general arrangements. Probably 
derived from the decorations of a play. 

" Then'i u much oktttng up to pledK (he towD, 
iLUkuaptcciau&dcAlDf cfHiiuigdawn." 

PIsHdift Mr. BHckslmfi AkihI a/PanuutiH. 

Ohost, " the GHOST doesn't wnlk." a theatrical term which implies that 
there is no money about, and that there will be no " treasury." 

Gibbeiisll, unmeaning jargon ; the language of the gipsies, synonymous 
with SLANii, another Gipsy word. Somner says, " French, gabbek ; 
Dutch, CABDEKEN ; ontl our own gab, gabber ; hence also. I take it, 
our GIBBEKISH, a kind of canting language used by a sort of rogues we 
vulgarly call gipsies, a gibble-gabble understood only among them- 
selves. Sit iHlroditcticn. The gibberish of schoolboys is formed 
by placing a consonant between each syllable of a word, and is called 
the oiBUERlsH of the letter inserted, llius, if F were the letter, 
it would be termed the F gibberish ; if L, the L gibberish — as in 
the sentence, " How do you do ? — Heial dol yeul liull" A gibberish 
is sometimes formed by adding vii to each word, in which the previous 
sentence would be — '■ HaorvU dsnns jmnih A/vis /" These thtngs are 
worthy of schoolboys, as they are in ability far below the rhyming, the 
back, or the centre slang, each of which is constructed by people pos- 
sedsingno claim to titemry excellence whatever. Schoolboys in France 
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nus t: 



B somewhat similar muiner, bf elongating their 
. n the finsl of whirli an r, in ilie second a g, predo- 
\ the words iviu tta uu /on aie spoken, voHsdregut 
J-f fimdregue. Fait persons in Paris, of both sexes, 
Iw^wMly idopt teitninoiions of this kind, from some popular song, 
•CM^ ttMWtion, orpolitiail event.. In 1830, the favourite tennina- 
taa ym mar, saying ipkcmar for Spicier, capntar for cafi Id 18*3, 
•k«i tbe dioiama created a sensation in Paris, the people spoke in 
•MM (m farttut tn rama. ] In Baluc's beautiful tale, Lt Pin Geript, 
tt* iwe punter at the boarding'house dinner-lajile mystiliGa the 
hniinij % saying, " What a beautiful stmfer^-"—" '" '^" —t.!-!. ih- 
~"~ " ■ ■' ■ 'ftUBhterof ll 






believ 
m Toner of Babel. 

i hang one's C] 
L ui opera hal. From the 
or GlBBLE-CABBl.E 
Formerly CRia. 
1, frolic, a spree. Old fmich, 
" InKanJiDflork.orionie 
The mind Uclighu on, whr 



To which the 
the company, ' ' I XKg your 
■ soHpi'i chouxT" These adaptations can hatdly be 
shall ha ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ - 



properly the lower lip of a horse ; 
wer Up, 10 be angry or sullen, 
lor of the crush hat. 

;. iic CHAFF. Ic(landk,GhS\Jt^ 



3ICUE, ajig, aromp. 



hen 'li» in prime twij." 
Rai-dStfi 
id moumfgl Mall ; 



Cried an 



I'l frcl 






G-LAjdps were ii 



Oig lamps, spcclades ; also a person who weara spectacles is often 
called GlG-LAMr'S. Connexion obvious. This ter ' ' 
probably as long as cig-lamps themselves — if c 
vented after ipectades, 
OiUgOrJil.L, a homely woman ; "Jack and Gill,"&c, 
Oilla, the lower part of the face. — Bacon. "To grease one's gills," 
"10 have a good feed." or make a hearty meal. A man suffering from 
the effects of a previous nighi's debauch, is said to " look queer about 

the GILLS." 

GUIb, overlargc ihirl collars. 

Gilt, money. Gernian, GELD ; Dutch, gelt. ■ 

Gimoraok, a bijou, a slim piece of mechanism, 
spruce wench. — New Baitty 
easily breakable, are known n 

Gingerj a showy, fast horse — as if he had l>een figged with gincek 
under hia tail ; a red-haired man. Term commonly used in depreda- 
tion of a person's appearance. 

Ginger baokledi having flaMn, light yellow hair. Term originally 



Gingerly, to Jo anything wiih great dare.— Cb/^ 
Qlngham, an umbrtlla. Tctm verjr common ii 
Giagumbob, a. bauble. 
Gin -spinner, a dLstillcr, or rectifier of gin. 
Give, to slrikc, to scold ; " 111 GIVE it to you." 
To lead to. in the sense of directions. Thns. 



word, from the French idiomatic n 



will ijirash you, 

. - of the Christmas 

numbers of A// tie Ytar Reund we are told that ' ' a side portal and a 

passage, dork at noon, OAVE upon Paradise Alley." This uiage of the 

'' " ' ■■■ — •-- pf dontur, is becoming by no 

Give in, to admit oneself defeated, to "throw up the sponge," or "strike 

one's nag." 
Give it moutb, a rude request to an actor or orator, whith ineanii, 

speak up. Low folk can fancy nolliing higher 4n the way of encon ' 

on an actor than, " He's the cove to HIVE IT MouTH— rattler I" 
Qladatone, cheap claret. Gladstose reduced the duty on French w^ 
Glasgow magistrate, a salt herring. When George IV. vi; 

Scotland, a wag placed some salt herrings on the iron guard of the , 

carriage tietonglng to a well-known Glasgow UACiSTitArE, who 

made one of a deputation to receive his Majesty. 
Qlazfii glass ; generally applied to windows. To " star the glaze" is to 

break a window, 

Glib, a tongue ; "slacken your glib," t.^., " loosen your tongue." 
Glim, a light, a lamp ; " dowse Ihc glim," put out the candle, Sta and 

Old Cant. Glims, spectacles. Gaelic, glinn, light, Cenna* (pro- 
Glim lurk| a begging paper, givingacircnnutuitialaccotuit of a dreadful 

fire — which never happened! 
Gloak, a man. Term much used in old thieves' cant. 
Glum, snlky, stem; "to look glum," to appear annoyed ordiscon- 

Gllimp. to sulk. 

Glumpisli, of a stubborn, sulky temper. 

Go, a CO oE gin, a quartern of that licjuor, (This word, as applied to a 
measure of liquor, is stated to h-ive arisen from the following circum- 
stance ! — Two well-known actors once met at the bar of a tavern to 
havea "wet" together, "One more glass and then we'll go," was re- 
pealed so often on either hand, that in the end co was out of the ques- 
tion with both of them, and so the word passed into a saying.) Go 
is aho synonymous with circumstance or occurrence ; " a rummy go," 
and "a great GO," signify curious and remarkable occurrences ; "all 
" when anything creates unusual interest, " no GO," no good ; 

1] ,1 nhi,Mu fin I"" ^ ■ ' ' ■ ' 



"here's 









trouble ; oo, a 



,o, no Boou i 
n the game of 
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3 enter a bouse by ihe wbilow.— ■& 



1-bc joy ihcreli when. 
Ii'i whit loilJ Hit pHi 
And righUy named, 'd 



RanialFt Diary. \%K. 
of the most contemptuous Icrms i 



Qo BlODR, a fool, a Cullf, 

thieve? vocabulaiy. 
Gob or goiibEt, a portion. Generally applied to meal by schoolboys 
Gob. the mouth, as in pugilistic slang " a spank on the GOB. drawing the 

gravy." Also mucus, or saliva. Sometimes used for gab, talk — 



Theu 



ietupptni 



Caiik — CAD and GOB, a mouth. Sa gab. ^H 

God bloBB the Suke of Argyle! a Scottish insinuation nude 
when one shrugs his shoulden, of its being caused by parasites or 
cutaneous alTect ions. — ^fr scotch piddle, scotch greys. It is said la 
have been originally the thankful cxchunation of the Glasgow folk, at 
finding a certain row of iron posts, erected by his grace in that city lo 
mark the division of his property, very convenient to rub against. Some 
say the posts were put up purposely for the benefit of the good folk of 
Glasgow, who were al the limesutfering from the "Scotch fiddle," This 
is, howcvci', but a Sonthcm scandal. 

Godfl, the people in the upper gallery of a theatre ; "up amongst the 
CODS," a scat amongst the persons in the gallery — so named from the 
bi^b pmition of that part, and Ihe bhie sky gcnerall); painted on the 
ceiling of Ihc theatre; termed by the French, " paradis." 

Gods, the quadrats used by printers in throwing on the imposing stone, 
similar lo the movement in casting dice, — Printers' term. 

Go due north, to become bankrupt, to go to Whilecross Street. — 
Nearly cluolelt. 

Go for the gloves, to lay a^inst a horse on the chance of its losing, 
without having the wherewithal lo pay if it wins. Probably from 
the custom of ladies who bet GLOVES, and expect, as the racing men 
say, to "stand ihein to nothing," i.e., to be paid if they win, but not 
lo pay if they lose. This is a last resource of the bankrupt turfite ; 
and the big handicaps al the end of the year, (he Ccsarewilch and 
Cambridge^ ire, offer both temptation and opportunity to those who 
can only hope to recoup themselves for their previous losses by 
"CUDVlNC it " successfully. When, in the sporting paj>ers it is staled 
that a settling at Talletsall's was more than usually unnlisfactoiT, it 
may Ik fairly assumed that the gloves have not been won by loose 
who most desircil them. 

Go in, lo enter fur, to apply oneself in pursuit of. Men at the Unlveni- 




i 
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' whatever Ihcir chief 
, _ _ _ s now Beneral. 

Oo it, a term of encouragement, implying, " keep it up !" fiometimcs 
amplified to " go it, ye cripples ■" said to have been a facetious ren- 
dering of the last line of Virgil's Eclogues— 

ot, "go it, ye cripples, crutches are cheap." 

Qoldbacked una, body lice. Sometitnes colled grcybaclced utis, 

OoldflncheB, sovereigns. Similar to Canaries. 

Ctold-tniae, any profitable investment, from a fried-fish shop to aremu- 
nerstive speculation involving millions. 

OolgOtba, a liat, "place of a skull." Hence Ihe "Don's gallery," at 
St. Mary's, Cambridge, and thai part of the theatre at O^ord where 
the heads of houses sit. 

Qol-mol, noise, commotion. — An^o- Indian. 

Golopahua, splendid, delicious, luEtcious. — Narvikh. 

Ck>imof, an expert thief; a master of his craft ; one of the greatest com- 
pliments a London pickpocket can pay another is to say, "be'sareglar 
CONNOF." — See gun. The word gonnof is very old. During Kctt's 
rebellion in Norfolk, in the reign of Edward VI., a song was sung by 
the insurgents in which the term occurs — 

" The countY chopfes, Hob, Dick, lod Hick, 

Sh^illHIJupIhiuyiidalE ' 

With jliughler'd bodio Mont" 

Qood peoplo, the name given by country folk, evidenllj' from fear of 
offending by any less decided term, to fairies, brownies, pixies, &o. 
Mothers often say to querulous children, "I wish the good people 
would run away with you. " 

Goods, in the sporting world, men or horses. A hone or man of exccp- 



in then 

Qood time, an expressive phrase, which means all earthly bliss to Ihe 
American mind. The finest reminiscence a Yankee can have is that 
of a GOOD TIME, wherever it may have been spent. No moderate 
amount of happiness is ever recorded in the register which denotes 
how often its possessor has "had a good time." 

Good WOmtin, a not uncommon public-house sicn, representing a 
woman without a head, — the ungallant allusion is that she cannot 
scold. Maybe, (he publican does not think that it means also that she 
cannot drink The Honest Lawyer, another sign, is depicted in the 

Goose, a tailor's pressing iron. Originally a slang term, but now in most 
dictionaries. 

; Swan, a cclcbroted public- 
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; [ti« same is "to give hiia bii 



Qoose, " to cook hit GOOSE." to kill hi 

enid," or " letlle hii lush." 
Goose, "U> get ttwGOosE," "Eobe GOOSED," <igiiifia to be fauaedvliile 

on the lUge. The bigbitd, the tenor of acton. Sec big hiB».— 

ThtalTval, 
Goose, to rain, tM- ipoil : to hiai pUy. — TTutstrial. To be "sotrndon 

the goose" is in America to be Dctbodox in ooe's political crt«d. 
Gooaebeiry, to " pLi; up old coosebekky" mih on; ooe, to defeat or 

EilcDce a person in a quick or Eonmuiy manoer. 
Gooseberry-pickers, ihaip children, iriio ore ostensbljr pbced ii 

charge of their elder nslen, when the latter go out ihcfipin^ tn" ' 

arc in reality a check <in any chance of llinalioii. 
QoOBecap, a simpleton, a booby, or noodlc. — Detmtii^t. 
Gooser, a ^ctder, or 6aishiiig blow. 

Go over, in clerical slang, signifies to join the Church of Rome. 
Gorge, to eit in a raTCnous manner. "Rollen«»RGERs" are (hose Ir 

lads who hang aboat C^Tenl Garden Market, and devour tl 

QorgOT, a swell, a well-dressed, orgoi^eous man — ^probably d 
the lailer adjective. Sometimes used to denote ut emplo) 
cipal, as the manager of a Ihealre. 

Gormed, a Norfolk ebmiptionof aproloneoath. So used by hit. F^ 
gotly in Drtvid CofperJulJ. 

Gospel grintler, a Cilj mi^ionnry, or tract -distributor. 

Gospel shop, an irrevereai term for a church or chapel of any denon 
nation. Mostly in use among sailnts. 

Of}8S, a hat — from the gossamer silk of which modem hats si 

Gobs, "to girt a man coss," to requite an injury, to I 

This is an Americanism, and is applied variouslT- A steamboat cap- 
tain on llie Mississippi, determined lo pais his rival, called out, so the 
etoiy go4S, to the lireinan, " Give her Goss and let her rip, as 1 mean 
lo pass that boat, or bust" 

Gotb. an uncultivated person. One who is ignorant of the ways of 

Go the whole pile, to put all one's bank on a soUlare chance. An 
Americanism which had its origin in the PILES of gold dust used ascir- 
culatiivg medium by gambling miners. 

GoUFOok tuun, a salt herring. GouRocK, on the Clyde, about twenty- 
five niiics from Glasgow, was formerly n great tisliing village. —A-cs/f A. 

GOTemmont sign-post, the gallows. This is necessarily almost 

Governor, a father, a master or superior peisoo, an elder; "which 

cuv'mr, 10 Ciieapsidc?" 
Oowler, ft dog.— Ain-rt Cmnlry Caiti, Qutry, ghowlik. 
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iSi 



le of the universilies, us disiinguiHlied iiaxa a 



I 



I 



.Qownsman, a student al 

Townsman. 

Grab, to clutcb, or seize ; crabbed, caught, apprehended. 
Gr&C6-atird, the six of lieaits, so lermed in Ireland. A KlUtennj' gen- 
tleman, named Grace, being solicited, with promises of royal favour, 
to espouse the cause of William III., garc the tbUoiving answer, writlcn 
on the back of the six of hearts, to an emissary of Marshal ScUom- 
bet^s, who had been commissioned to make the proposal to him : — 
"Tell your master I despise his offer \ and that honour and conscience 
are dearer to a gentleman than all the wealth and titles a prince can 
bestow." This would have been a much belter story bad Jamcii I[. 
been a better King, and had he not earned for himself, even among 
Catholic Irishmen, a disgraceful name, through his craven conduct at 
the Battle of the Boyne. 
Q-rftft, work ; "where are you CRAFTING?" i.e., where do you work? 
"what GRAFT are you at?" what are you doing? Perhaps derived 
from gardening phraseology ; or n variation ot craft. 
Oraim?, a knot which will not hold, from its being ntongly and clumsily 

&.—Sta. 
QriLIiny, lo know, or recognise ; "do ye ORannv the bloke?" do you 

know the man ? 
Grappling irons, fingeis.— .s™. 

Grass, "gone to GRASS," dead,— a coarse allusion to burial ; absconded, 
or disappeared suddenly -, also, gone to waste; il is said of wasted 
limbs that they have "gone to grass;" "oh, goto grass, "a common 
answer to a troublesome or inquisitive person, — possibly a corruption 
of "go to GRACE," meaning, of course, a directly opposite fate. 
Grass, to knock down. Also to throw in a wrest ling- match. " He 
GRASSED his man with a heavy righthander," or " He Drought his man 
to GRASS by means of a swinging hipe." 
Gnma-coniber, a country fellow, a haymaker. 
Grasshopper, a waiter at a lea-garden. 

Grass widow, an unmarried mother; a deserted mistress. In the 
United States, during the gold fever in California, it was common for 
on adventurer lo put lioth his wife (termed in his absence a grass- 
widow) and his children lo school during his absence. Also a married 
woman, resident in Englasd, whose husband is in India or the 
colonies. 
Gravel, to confound, to bother; " I'm gravelled," i.e., perplexed or 

confused, — Old. Also, to prostrate, lo beat lo Ihe ground. 
Gravel-rash, a scratched face, — telling its tale of a drunken fall. A 
person subject to tliis is called a GRAVEL 'GRINDER. 

Gravesend sweetmeats, shrimps. Gba\icsend twins are solid 
particles of sewage. 

Gray, a halfpenny, with cither two " heads" or two " tails"— both side* 
alike. They are used lor cheating the unwary at "Tommy Dodd," or 
pitch and toss. They are often "rung in" with aTiclim's ovro money, 
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so that the caller ot "hcnds" or "(ails" cannot lose. Thus if A 
has to call, he or a confolerate manages to niiK Ihe selected ckaVs 
with B's tossing halfpence. There are various and ahnosl obvious 
uses for them. 

Gray-OO&t parson, a Uy impropriator, or lessee of ereat tithes. 

Gray mare, a wife who " >vcais the breeches." From nn old story in 
which ihe puint is lo show that the "grav mare," the wife's choice, 
"is tlie Iwner horse," and by parity of reasoning thai the wife is 
superior lo the husband. 

Groya, or Scotch gbavs, lice. These pretty little things are called by 
many names, among others by those of orav.backs, and (lOLU- 
BACKEB u.Ns, which aie popular among those who hove most interest 
in the matter. 

Grease spot, a mioule remnant, humorously the only distinguishablo , 
rem ai IIS. of au antagonist after a terrific contest. 

Greasing, bribing. Sometimes called " greasikg Ihe pahn" of 



4 



banil. 



Greoian bend, modem milliner slang for an cTOggcnited bustle, _ 
effect of which is generally assisted by unnaturally high-heeled boots. 

Greell, a wide-awake fellow, a sharper. 

Greek kalendB, an expression signifying an indefinite period . 

Term used in making promises never intended to be carried out. The 
Greeks had do kalends. 

Greeka, the low Irish. St. Giles's GitEEit, slang or cant language. 
Cotgrave gives merrie Greek as a definition for a royslering ^llow, 
B drunkard. The Greeks have always been regarded as a joily, 
luxurious race ; so much so, that the Latins employed the verb 
Crucari (lit. to play the Greek) to designate fine living and free 
potations, a sense in which Horace frequently uses It ; while Shak- 
gpeare often mentions the merry Cheeks ; and " as merry as a grig" 
(or Greek) was long a favourite allusion in old English authors. It is 
said by some that grig is in this sense intended to represent the small 
eel of that name which from its lively movements is supposed to be 
atnays merry; while others incline to the belief that the cricket, 
which is also in some parts of the provinces known as a grig, is 
meant. Readers may take their choice. 

Green, ignorant, not wide-awake, ineiperienced.— ^ilfttr/Mpr. "Doyou 
see any green ui my eye t" irotiical question in a dispute. 

GreenbaokS, the paper money issued in the United Stales during the 
war. The term was at first applied only to the notes for small 
amounts, which were backed with green, but eventually the one word 
represented all descriptions of what is now known in America as 
" currency." 

Green-hom, a fresh, simple, or uninitiated person. 

Greenlander, an inexperienced person, a spoon. Sometimes 

Gteenwiah gOOBS,a pensioner of the Naval HospitaL 
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williout B printed copy of ihe 



I Oriddler, a person who sings in 
words. — !ivtn DiaU, 

I Qridiroa, a County Court summons. Originally o 

Court of Westmiaster only ; from ihe cmijlKox arms. The 
Graflon Club is nearly aiways known as the UEID or uhidiron, that 
iiistnimenl being brought inlo requisition whenever possible in the 

OridiroQ and dough boys, the flag of the United Stales, in nllii- 



othe 



1 and St 



GRIEF," to meet with ui accident, to be ruined. 

a newly- arrived cadet; general for an inexperienced 



Grief, "tocoi 
Oriffln, in Ini 

O-riad, "to take a grind," i.e., tt walk, or constitutional. The daily 
GRIND is a term representing employment containing much routine. 
At Oiford college sports are called sometimes the grind. 
Grind, to work up for an examination, to cram by oneself, or with a 

private tutor. 
Grinder, private tutor, a coach, — UnivtrtUy. 
Grinder, a tooth. 

QrindoO*, a miller. From Tie Miller and hii Mm, 
GrlpSS, the stomach-ache. .SvTRirES. 
Grist to the mill, money to the pocket, food to the fami 
which is supposed to add to a man's immediate prospects, t 
or to his benefit ill any way, is said to " bring gkist to t 
Grizzle, to fret or cry continuously. 

Grog blossoms, pimples on the face, caused by hard drinking. Of 
>,ui;h s. person it is often saiil, " He bears his blushing honours thick 
upon Mm." 
Grog'flght, a drinking •patty.— Mi/itary. 

Qrogg7> tipsy ; when a prize-fighter become* " weak on his pms," and 
nearly beaten, he is said tn be gRogGV, The same term is applied 
to horses that are overworked and unsteady. From similarity o' 
appearance to the peculiarity of gait consequent on imbibing tc 



anything 









facetious name for St. John's Wood, 
geneially supposed that drivers of 



their Hansom 



Grove of the Evangelist, 
Growler, a four-wheeled cab, 

ihesc vehicles take a less favourable vi 

brethren. 
Grub and bub, victuals and drink of any kind,— cauB sigoi 

fuud. ami HUB, (irinlt. 
Grubbing ken, or sfinikin, a workhouse ; a cook-shop. 
Grubby, musty, or old-fashioned, —i'mwiJ^iVi?. 
Gruel, "to giveapersonhiscRUEL," to kill him. An expresMon 
rnbability derived from the report of a trial for poisouing, -' 



thE« 



St mitnner of adminislenng a dose of poison. In the old day* 
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a similnt phr.iBC "m "to drug a poasM." Compile "to Betllc his 
hash," anil "cook hisgoDse." 

Quardevilie, a <:i:\\3ssl—Si:alck, 

Guinea pi^S, habitual directors of public companies ; special jurymen ; 
and engmeer officer? doing civil duty nt the War Oiiicc, and paid a 
GUINEA pet diem, 

Guinea to a goose, a sporting phrase, meaning long odds in favour or, 
or againsl, anything under notice In the City this stale of things 
is represented by the phrase, Lombard Street la a China orange. Tlicre 
are alBoothercolloqublisms on this subject, bot their power is, as a rule, 
mainly dependent upon their indecency. 

Qulfed, originally a Cambridge term, denoting that a man is unabli! to 
enter for the classical examination from having failed in the mathe- 
matical. These men's names appeared itv the list of "Degrees 
Allowed, " The tuime gitlp for this list is said to have arisen 
from Ihe boast of a former " wooden spoon." " I would have you to 
know there is a great gulp between mi and the captain of the poll." 
CandidalGB for classical honoura were compelled to go in for both 
examinations. From the alteration of the arrangements, the Icnn as 
thus applied is now obsolete. The eipression is common now in 
Oxford as descriptive of n man who goes in for honours, and only gels 
a pass. An Honorary Fourth is when a candidate who only tries for 
a pass does so well that he is raised to Ibe honours' list. 

Ctull, 10 cheat, to deceive ; also one easily cheated. From tlie c 
matmer in which the bird of that nar - ' - ■ 



Yorkshire 
Gnu, 



Oullyfluff, the waale — coagulated dust, Crumbs, and hair— whidi accU' 

mulales imperceptibly in the pockets of schoolboys. 
Gully rakers, catilc thieves in Australia, Ihe cattle being stolen out of 

amiosl inaccessible valleys, there termed ai;LLiES. 
Gulpin, a weak, creduloua fellow, who will gulp down anylhins. 
Gummy, Ihiclt, fat — generally applied to a woman's ankles, ot to a man 

whose Dabby person belolicns turn a drunkard. 
Gumption, or rumgumption, comprehension, capacity. From CAUM, 
iprehend ; "I canna gauge it, and I canna CAUM it," as a 
lire exciseman said of a hedgehog. 
L magsmao or street thief. Diminutive of gonnof or gunnof. A 

gun's practice is known as cunoving. 
Gunner's daugbter, a term facetiously applied to the method o' 

punishing boys in the Royal Navy by tying them secnrely to the 

breech of a cannon, so as to present the proper part convenient for the 

cat, and flo^ng ihem. This is called " marrying" or " kissing" the 

gunner's daughter. 
Gup, gossip. — Anglo-ImiiaH. 
GumvWBUn, a coachman, a native Indian comiption of the English 

word coachman. For another curious corruption u( a -■-"-- '-— ' 

Ke nnr&ls.—AHgie-fHiikH, 



similar kind, 
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Gusher, one overflowing ivilli Hntimenl, a rhapsoJiier. Komancc- 
reotling young Indies are generally described na Gusmsc, and oF late 
yeais the worJ gush has done duly as repiesenlinE the newspaper 
work tie ctssary for a continuance o( tue "largest circulatioa." 

Gut scraper, a fiddler. 

Gutter blood, a Inw or vulvar ta^a.—Scekk. 

Gutter laae, Ihe Ihroat. Probably from GVTTUl. 

Guttle, jwGuizLE. 

Guy, a rrighl, a dowdy, an ill-dressed person. Derived from the effigy of 
Guy Fawkes carried about by boys on Nov, J. " Hollo, boys, noother 

Guy, to get away. Same aa hedge in street phraseology, which set. 

QuzBlei to eat or drink to excess i lo eat loudiy, hastily, and clumsily. 

Gyp, an undergraduate's servant at Cambridge, Popularly derived hy 
Canlabs from the Grak, gyps, M^), a vulture, from Ihc dishonest 
rapacity peculiar to gyps. At Oxford cervants are called scouts. 



^ 



\ 



[aokle, pluck ; " to show HACKLE," to be willing to fight. Hacki.es 
are Ine long feathers ou tlie back of a cock's neck, which he erects 
when angry, — hence the metaphor. 

HaokBlaver, to stammer in one's speech, like a dunce at his lesson. 

Haddock, a purse.— Jw beans. 

Hair of the dog, n "modest quencher," taken Ihe morning following 
a debauch. Onginally a " HAIR OF the dog tlml bit you.'' This is 
very old, and seems to show that hoinorapathy is by no nieanii new, so 
far as topers, at all e^'ent9, are concerned. 

Half-a-heau, half-a-sovereign. 

Half-a>bull, two shillings and sixpence. 

Half-a-OOUter, half-a-sovereign- 

Half-a-hog, sixpence ; sometimes termed t!AlF-A-CRUNTER. 

Half-and-half, a mixture of ale and porter, much affected by medical 
students 1 occasionally Latinized into "dimidium dimidiumque," 
Cooper is half-and-iialf, ntade of stout and porter. The term of 
HALF-AND-KALF IS slso nppUed to the issue of maniagea between 
gipsies and "white people. 

'fialf-a-atretah, hU months in prison, 

^alf-a-tUBherOon, half-a-crown. 

Half-baked, soft, doughy, half-witted, silly. Half-rocked has a 

similar HI caning, 

Half-foolJeh, ridiculous ; means often wholly foolish. 

Half Jaok. .i"re jacks. 

Half-mourning, to have a black eye from a blow, A« distingtushed 
from " whole- mourning," two black eyes. 

Holf-rooked, silly, half-witted. Derived from a vulgar idea that in the 
Wesicountry children are nursed in a peculicr manner, which in after- 
life affects iQcir wits. Tliey are said to be nursed boltom upwards, sO 




n^ to 5lpcp ttilliont much rocking. If this is inconseijnenl it is the ( 
fniilt ci( the saying and not of ihe dictionarf. Compare halp-bai 
Half-eeas-over, reeling dnink.— Jm. Used by Swifi. 
Hall, THE, Leadenhall Market, among folk who gel their livings tlierci 1 

in the same wiy as " The Gariien" refers to Covcnt Garden. 
Sand, a workman or helper, a person. " A cool hand," explained by j 
Sir Thomas Overbury lo be "one who accounts bashlulnesi ' 
wickedest thing in the n'orld, and therefore studies impudence." 
Hander, a second, or assistant. At some schools blows on the 

administered witli a cane are so called. 
Handicap, an arrangement by which, in any description of sport, every | 
competitor in a race is supposed to have a chance of winning equal to I 
the chances of his opponent::. HANniCAPPlNO, in horse-racing sjgiu- -f 
lies the adjudgment of various weights lo horses differing in age, power, ] 
and speed, so as to place Ihem as much as possible on an eqoalilj. 1 
At other sports this equaluation is managed t^ means of starts. 

The old game of handicap (hand i" the cap) is a very different 
aflair ; and, as it is now almost obsolete, being only played by gen- 
tlemen in Ireland, after bunting and racing dinners, when the wine 
has circulated pretty freely, merits a description here. It is played 
by three persons, in the following manner : — A wishes to obtain some > 
article belonging lo B, say a horse ; and offers to " chaUenge" hi* J 
watch against it. B agrees ; and C is chosen as HANDtCAPPER to ■ 
" malie 5ic award"— that is, to name the sum of money that the ownar ■ 
of the article of lesser value shall give with it, in exchange for the ^ 
more valuable one. The three parties, A, B, and C, put down a 
certain stake each, and then the hanDICapper makes his award. If 
A and B are both satisfied with the award, the exchiuige is made be- 
tween the horse and watch, and the kandicapper wins, and takes up ■ 
the slakes. Or if neither be satisfied with the award, the hahdi- 
CAPPER takes the stakes ; but if A be satisfied and B not, otvietverid, 
the party who declares himself satisfied gets the stakes. It is conse- 
quently the object of tbe handicappgr to make sach award as will 
cause the challenger and ehallcnged lo be of the same mind ; and con- 
siderable ingenuity is required and exhibited on his part. The cbal- 
lenge having been made, as staled, between A's watch and B's horse, 
each parly puts his HAND into a CAP or hat [or into his pocket] while C 
makes the award, which he purposely does in as rapid and complex a 
manner as possible. Thus, after humorously exaggerating the various 
excellences at the articles, he may say — "The owner of the superior 
cold lever watch shall give to the owner of the beautiful thoroughbred 
bay horse, called Flyaway, the walch and fifteen half-crowns, sevai 
crowns, eighteen half-guineas, one hundred and forty groats, thirteen 
sovereigns, fifty-nine pence, seventeen shillings and sixty-three far- 
things. Draw, gentlemen I" A and B must instantly then draw oat 
and open theu' hands. If money appears in both, th^ are agreed, and 
the award stands good ; il money be in neither hind, they are aba 
agreed, bat Ihc award is r^ected. II money be only m one hand, tbnr J 
are not agreed, the award is off, and the slakes go as -jilready stated. J 
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Very frequently, neitl 
culalioQ to follow the 
Ihu tola] of the varioi 
tberefote, "draws"; 
geU the stakes, the 
obvious. 
When 
U considered uns 
EmaU hours draw 



B is sufficienlly quick in his mental co.]- 
\ Dol kiiowing OQ the instant 
id, prefers being "off," unci. 



r the complex n 



: of his award is 



e commenced iii a convivial party, it 
rtsmanlike to refuse a challenge. So when the 
, and the fun becomes bst and furious, coals, 
ven shirts are challenged, uandicatped, and 
a almost indescrilKible scene of good humoured 
jovialily and stentorian laughter. This is the true HANDICAP. The 
application of the term to horse-racing has arisen from one or more 
persons being chosen to make the award between persons, who put 
down equal sums of money, on entering horses unequal in power and 
speed for the same race. So tliat the handicap has ultimately come 
to be t^;a.rded as an arrangement of a purely business-like nature, by 
which means affairs, no mailer how much iney may differ in degree, 
may be arranged salisfaclorily by all parlies. The use of the word 
is spreading rapidly, and it has already a sense beyond (hat o( mere 
sporting. 
Handicap, to make even, as a Roland for an Oliver. Not long since in 
a pedestrian enclosure, a pugilist who had been specially retained on 
one side struck a member of the other parly, who nol being a lighting- 
man received the blow with apparent contentment. The injured person 
had, however, determined on being revenged, and about an hour after- 
wnrdi he knocked the professional down with a big stick, using the 
wards at the some time, " that handicaps us" (that makes us even). 
The word is often used thus also : A man finding himself inferior to 



n adversary. 

H&ndlinK, a method of concealing certain cards in the palm of the 
hand, or in fashionable long wristbands ; one of the many modes of 
cheating practised by sharjiers. 

Hand-me-downa, second.hand clothes. Sit RZACH-ME-lMDWSs. 

Hand-saw, or chive fencek, a man who sells razors and knives in 
the streets. 

Handseller, or cheap iack, a street or ojwn-air seller, a him who 
' ".0 his customers, instead of waitioE tof lii* customera to 






Hanging, ' 



do anything desperate 1 



1 great straits, and who 



irhom any change must be for the better. 
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H&QSQimi'B wages, thittetnpencc halfpenny. — Old. fjli cttUury, 
•"SToni, vhal 1 irilt; ngucwu thii [a lean Ihii&ii Ik 



tlMiinitltt. 



See 01 



in of hanging ont 1 



Hang out, to reii<le,— in allusion lo the uu 

Bang up, to rob wilh violence, to giurotle. Most likelj' from tbrottllng' 
associaliona in conneiion wilh ihe practice ol earrotliog. 

Hannah, " that's ihe nun IS married liANNAjt," a Salopian phrase to 
exprcn i matter be^iui or etided sali^fBctarily, Mesming actuollj, 
"that's the thing." 

HanBel, or hahdsei, the luck^ money, or (irel money taken in the 
morning by a pedlar. — Cetiet'i Dittienary, 1714. "Legs of muttoi) 
(street tetm Tor iheep'i trolten, or Teel) two for a penny ; who'll give 
me a hansel? who'll give me a hansel?" Hence, earnest money, 
lirst-fruit), &c. In Norfolk, hamselling a thing is asing it for the 
first lime, as wearitig a new coat, taking sdsin of it, us il were. 
DaniiM, handsel; An^o-Saxen, handselbn. 

Ha'porth O' coppers, Habeas Corpus. — Legal slang. 

Ha'porth o' liveliness, the music at a low coticert, or theatre | 
Also a dilatory person. 

Happy-gO-luck7, careless, indifferent u to the bvours or reverses of 

Haramzadeb, a very general Indian term of contempt, signifying base- 
bom. — A ngla- Indian , 

Hard lines, hardship, difBculty. Soldiers' term for hard duty on Ihe 
lines in front of the enemy. Lines was formerly synianyroous with 
IjH, sa Ps. jivi. 6.SiiU vtriien^" The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places j" Prayrr-Bosk da,—" The lot is fallen unto me in a 
fair ground." 

Hard mouthed on, any one difBcnlt to deal with, a sharp bnrgabcr, 
ui obstinate person. Derivation obvious. 

Hard took, ship biscuits. This is a Iferm used by sailors to dislinguUh 
their ordinary sea-bread from that obtained on shore, which is called 
toft TACK, or soft tommy. Hakd tack is also a phrase ttied by ibe 
London lower classes to signify coarse or insullicient food. 

Hard-np, a cigar-end finder, who collect* the refuse pieces of stnokd 
cigars from Ihe gutter, and having dried them, smokes them, or sells 
tlienl as tobacco to the very poor. Sa ToPl'l— 

Hard-up, In distress, poverty-stricken. — 5ea. 

Hardy, a ^laac— North. 

Harebrained, Tecklesi, anlhinking. 



4 
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Harry, o 



3 HiltRV, (I'.C 



I 



I 



Old Hairy ?) the Devil ; '* lo play OLD 
nA.Kii.1 wiin one, >.r., nun or anaay him. 
Harry-BOph [iplmfoc, very wise bdcefl), a Elndenl of law or pliysio 
at Cambridge who, being of ihe fiame staniiinB as the sludenls in arts 
in his year, is allowed lo wear a full-sleeved eown when ihcy assume 
lUeirB.A. gowns, though he docs not obtain his uclual degree &6 !<oon. 
An undergraduate in his last year is a Senior Soph, in his last term a 

Hamm-aoarum, wild, dissipated, reckless; fnurhorsesdtivcn in aline. 
This is also called SUICIDE. Avtandkn, randem, umcomj, &c. 

Ha9ll,a mess, conmsion ; "a pretty hash he made of it;" lo hasi; dp, 
lo jumble together without order or tegnloiity. The term also occurs 
in the phrase " to settle bis hash," which is equivalent lo " give him 
his gruel," or " cook his goose," i.e., to kill him. 

Hatchet, "to throw the hatchet," to tell lies, Same ae "to draw 
the long bow." 

H-atohet, " to sling the hatchet," to skulk.— .5Va. 

Hawbuok, a vulgar, ignorant, country fellow, but one remove from the 
clpdpole. 

SaWBO holes, the apertures in a ship's boira through whicb Ihe cables 
pnss ) " he has erepl in through the HAWS£.HOLE!i," said of an officer 
who has risen from the grade of an orilinary seaman, who^o original 
position in the vessel was forward — before the masL — Naiy, 

Hay bag, a woman. 

Haymai'ket Heotors, bullies who, in the interest of prostitutes, 
affect (he neighbourhood of L.eiccster Square and the Itaymarkct. 

Hose, lo confuse and aimoy a subordinate by contradlctotyi unnecessary, 
and perplexing orders. 

Hazy, intoxicated, also dull and stupid. 

Bead-beetler, ihe bully of the workshop, who lords it over his fellow- 
workmen by leasan ot^saperior strength, skill in Gghliog, &c. Some- 
times applied lo the foreman. 

Header, a pinnge head foremost into water, or a fall in the same poslure 
from accident. Nowadays a theatricnl cipression for any supposedly 
daring jump of hero or heroine in sensational dramas. 

Head or tail, " I can't make head or tail of il," Li., cannot make 
it out, Originally a gambling phrase. 

Head-rails, the teeth.— An. 

Head-serag, a master, overseer, or other important personage ; from 
SEKANC, a boatswain. — Bcngalet, and S/a. 

Heap, "a HEAP of people," a crowd j "struck all of a HEAP," suddenly 
a!,ionishcd. 

Heat, a boul, or turn, in horse or foot racing. 'By means of heats the 
field is gradually reduced. 

Heavy dragOOnB, bugs, in contnLdistisction from fleas, whish or* 
" lijjht ix^a«y."—0^ard (Jnwtrtil)'- 



L 
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Heavy vet, male liquor — because Ihe more ft man 
heavier and more stupid he becomes. 

Hedge, to g« o"ay f"""" any dangerous spot. "We saw the sli 
coining, ^ itEDCED ai once." 

HedRe, to secure oneself from loss over one bet by making other*. 
Hedging, as a system of belting, is entirely dependent upon whal 
happens in the market aAer a horse has been backed. From informa- 
lion, or good judgment, a backer selects, say, three horses. A, B, and 
C, whom he thinks likely to advance in Ihe betting, and lakes 50 to I 
— say jfiooo lo £,la — against each of them. As the race-day 
approaches the horse A may kA\ out of the betting, from accident or 
other cause, and have lo he written off as a dead Toss of jfjtt But 
Ihe other two horses, as anticipated, improve in public favour, and the 
backer, u'ho now becomes a liEDCEK, succeeds m laying 5 10 t — est 
(,%<x to ^100— againsl B, and 2 to I — say 500 to /ijo— against C, 
The account then stands thus : — A is a certain loss of £310 ; b " " 



CM. ^H 

hat ^H 



ly Acib"; balance in 



favour, /joo. If B loses, Ihe hedcer will receive j£too and pay jfao ; 
balance in favour, ^80. If C wins, the heogf.r will receive^iooo 
and pay ^500; bakince in favour, /500. IfCloses, Ihe HEUOER will 
receive ^250 and payjfio; liilance in favour, ^£230. Deducting, 
then, the loss of £10 on A, the Hedger's winnbgs will be consider- 
able ; and he cannot lose, providing his infomiatioa or judgmenl leaid 
lo the required result. It must be borne in mind that very often a 
man who feels inclined to go in for a hefigim: speculation, may back 
half a doien horses, not one of which sees a short price or goes lo the 
post; besides which it must never be forgotten, that, however well turf 
speculations may look on paper, Ihey are subject to Ihe contingency 
of the bels being honourably paid on settling-day— the Monday after a 



race — when unfortunately the 

^ _ However, turf iransaclions are among profes- 

alonals conducted at least as honourably as are any other busineis 



" payers" at the clubs. However, turf 



; and it is only the fledgling swell, to whom Ihe Legislature 
gives special opportunities of losing his money, who is generaUy 
nen tit when paylime comes. " The Druid" in P«U and Paddock hat 
remarked : — 
"ThcHnn iiEDCtHO hit been quIiB lupeneiled by " laying oO' : " int 



Icfc 

U ihit cffecl 



lupeneiled by " laying off ; " inil we hut, in 
iw LI lUted in the p>pen Intel)', liy a dergynun. 
I on docuine u the Biihop of EieUr euclly 



Usually correct as "The Druid" was, he seems to have (alien into an 
error here, as HElXiiNG, and "laying off," have been exchangeable 
terms, as fiir as Ihe oldest lurfite can say. Il should be remembered that 
itEDClNG b generally done wilh the man who has originally laid the 
odds; for as a natural consequence, when the backer finds it convenient 
loh^ge, Ihelajvr finds il equally so to back the horse back,— the first 
loss being considered always the best by bookmakers who are book- 
makers. Besides which, the laver has generally a tot of "dead 
money" — money lo the good over horses he has laid against, which have 
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since been struck out— and Ihis he profilably expenili in liacking cer- 
lain horses back for ihe purpose of levelling up ihe book. 

Hedge-poppiag, shoolina small birds about ihe hedges, as boys do; 
unspoilsmaiilike kind of shooting. 

Hoel-tap, Ihe small (itianlily of vrine or other beverage leR in the 
bottom of a glass, considerwl as a sign that the liquor is not liked, and 
therefore unfriendly and unsocial lo Ihe host and the company. S^ 

Heigh-ho I u cant t. 

apprize the dishonest Bhopkceper t1 

^tA.—Nai-mich Caul. 
Hell, a fashionable gambling-house. Small placu of this kind arc called 

■' silver hells." Reason obvious. 
Hell and Tommy, mter dctruction. 

Helter-akelter, anyhow, without regard to order or precedence. 
Hempen cravat, the hangman's noose. 
Hen and chickens, large am! small pewter pots. 
Hen-peoked, said of one whose wife ■' wears the breeches." From 

the action of the hea in paired cage-birds. 
Herring-pondi the sea; "to be sent across the herring-pond," to 

be transported. 

Hiding, a thrashing. Webster gives this won), but not its root, hide, 
to beat, lo flay by whipping. Most likely frotn the part attacked. The 
threat of thrashing is sometimes conveyed thus i — ■" I'll tan (or dress) 
your HIDE." 

Higgledy-piggledy, confusedly, all together,— as pigs lie. 

High and dry, an epithet applied to the mi-disanl " orthodox" demy 
of the last ccnlury, for whom, while ill-paid curates did ihe work, ^ 
comforls of the lislablishment were its pealest charms. 

" Wherein JIT vaHaill nnkl, uid due it 
The Bench for hr^nour. ud Ihc SuU Sa 

Though often confounded with, Ihejr are utterly dissimllK to, th« 
modem High Church or Auglo'Catholic party, who now receive the 
title at limes ; while their opponents receive the corresponding apnel- 
lation of " Low and Slow, and the so-calleil " Btoad Church is 
debned with equal felicity as the " Broad and Shallow." Humourists 
hive divided these Ihree portions of one Church into Atlitudinarians, 
Flatitndmanans, and Latitudinarians. 
High Ghurah, term used in contradistinction from "Low Church." 
Highfalutin', showy, affected, tinselled, affecting eettaia pompous or 
fashionable airs, stuck up ; "come, none of yer HlGltPALUTiN' games," 
ii. , you must not show olt or imitate the swell here. — American slang, 
now common in Liverpool and Ihe East-end of London. From Iha 
Dutch, VERLOOTEN. Uned generally now in the sense of fustian, 
high-sounding, unmeaning eloquence, bombast. 
High-flier, anything above the common order. Apt students, fait 



igj 
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n the genlec! or letUr-bearii; 



coftctics, and special trains are suilident instances of llie c; 
ness of the qualili cation. 

High-fly, "on the migiifly," 
begging system. 

High-flyer, n genteel beggar or swindler. A begging-letter impostor. 

High-flyer, n Inj^e swing, in framea, at fairs and races. The first fast 
coaches were called high-flyers on account of their desperate speed. 

High jinks, " on the men jinks," taking np an nrToganl position, 
asjuming an undue snperiorily. Scott explains this game in Guy 
Maiimring. Nowadays HIGH JINKS is often used to mean a jolli- 
fication. 

High-loWB, laced boots reaching a trifie higher than ankle-jacks. 

High-etrikes, corruption olHyntcria. 

Hipped, bored, oBeuded, crossed, low-spirited, S:c This may have 
iKcn originally hypped, and have had some conneijon with hypochon- 
driacal alfections. 

Hitohed, an Americanism for married. From the wold HITCH, used in 
America in the sense of to harness. 

Hittite, a facetious sporting term for a priie-fighter. Derived from the 
Bible. 

Hivite, a student of St. B^h's College, Cumberland, which is pro- 
nounced and generally written St. Bee's. Literally, Hlve-ile. 

Hoax, to deceive, or ridicule, — Grose says this was 'originally a Univer- 
sity cant word. Corruption of HOCUS, to cheat. 

Hob and nob, to act in concert with another; to lay "heads tc^elber;" 
to touch glasses in drinking; lo fratemiie in a convivial meeting or 
merry-making. Originally meaning " foot itnd head," — the touching 
of the top of one gloss with the bottom of another, and then reversing 
the order. Nowadays it means simply to cliidc glasses together as a 
salutation before imbibing. 

Hobbadehoy, a youth who has censed to regard himself as a boy, and 



.tyet 



yarded 






Hobble, trouble of iiny kind, A man is said to he in a hodbi. 

he has offended the proprieties in any way, " from pitch and loss lo 
manslaughter. " 

Hobbled, committed for trial ; properly said of animals ted by the way- 
wde, with their forelegs fastened together. Hence people who gather 
burdens about them are said to get mto hobbles. 

Hob CoUingWOOd, according lo Brocket!, a north country Icrm for 
the four olhenrts, considered an unlucky carf. 

HobBOQ'a choice, "this or none." Hobson was a carrier at Cam- 
biiilge, and also n letter-out of horses for hire ) and Is mid lo have 
always compelled his customers to take the horse thai stood in the 
stall next the slable-door or none at all. Ho was a benefactor to 
the town, and Hobson's Conduit still stands u > roemorml of him. 

Boolc-dogkiea, sheti. 



y 
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, round or clumsy feet and 



HoGka, the Teet and ankles; ciiRBV HOC] 
Biikles. Term originating with horsey ir 

Hocus, to drag tt person for purposes of robbery. The potion generally ' 
constils of snuffand beer among rogues of the lowest claia, and is by 
ihem called " snulEng a bloke;" or someliraes, when the drug is 
administered to a woman for purposes other than those of robbery, 
"muffing a blowen." 

Hoous pocilS, gip^y wards of magic, similar to the modem "presto 
Py." The gipsies pronounce " //aieas Corpus," HAWCUs I'ACCUS {ui 
Crabb's Gifsia' Ammcalt, P; i S] ; can this have anything to do with the 
origin of HDCi;s POCi;s 7 Turner gives octics uochus, an old demon. 
^^SE^i however, states that it is a burlesque rendering of the words of 
the Roman Catholic Chorch service at the delivery of the host, HOC 
EST CORPUS, which the early Proieslanta considered as a species of 
conjuring, and ridiculed accordingly. 

Sodge, a countryman or provinciaJ clown, Most country districts in 
England have one or more families in the name of houge ; indeed, 
GILES and HODGE appear to be the favourite hobnail nomenclature. 
HoQGE is said to be simply an abbreviation of Roger. 

Eog, a shilling.— OW Cant. 

Hog, "to go the whole HOG;" "the whole hog or none," to do anything 
with a person's entire strenglb, not "by halves;" realiied by the 
phrase "in for a penny in Tar a pound." Bartlelt claims this to be a 
pare American phrase ; whilst Ker, of course, gives il a Dutch origin. — 
"' " '"" "0 the whole hog" is frequently altered by those people 



who believe there l 



n drcamlocution, i 



Hogs, ( 



"Thai wont HOGA," i.^., that wont do, is one of the vciy 
commonest of the Anglo-Iudian slang phrases. 
Hogmaguiuly, the process by which the population U increased. 



nogo, a tremendous stench. From haul ge/it. Now often pronounced 

Hoisting, shoplifthig. 

Hold hard, an exclamation made when a sudden stoppage is desired. 

Originally .in expression used in riding or driving, now general. 
Hollow, " to beat Hollow," to excel. 
Holy Joe, a sea-term tar a paraon. 
Holy liand, a very o 



1 for the Seven Dials,— where St. Cilti' 

jieekis spoken. 
Homo, a man. Lingua Frartea 

pronunciation. 
Eocdey, a Manchester name for an omnibus, and the nLbreviatii 

HONDSVBUSH, tht original Loncasliirt promuisialion al Iha wwd. 



«■ OMEE, the more usual Cockney 
of 



I 



Honest si 
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ihilliiiK, '■ 

li lively iTleg 



shilling earned by n process adually unmoral, bat 
. Llle^. The money enraed by a prostilule \i, said lo I: 
i dislinguisheil from ihal obtained by a lliief. Probably froi 
the slory of the converted burglar, who delcmiined to sin no moi 
himself, and wbo lectured aeaiiul dishonesty, but sent his n-ife q\ 
regularly every eveningwith inslntetions lo earn an honest shii-lino, 

Honey blobs, a Scotch term for large ripe, yellow goosebetries. 

Honour bright, an asseveration which means literally, "by my honour, 
which is bright and unsullied." It is often still further curtailed tc 
"HONOUR !"only. 

Hook, an expression at Oxford, implying doubt, either connected witl 
Hookey Walker, or with a note of iiileirogation (?) " Vcs, with a 
HOOK at the end of it I" i.e., with some reservation, f^emlly that of i 
doubt, by the speaker. 

Hook, to steal or rob. &re the followine. 

Hook or by crook, by fair means or foul— in allusion to the hook ' 
with which footpads used to steal frDni open winilows, &c., 






:o take or steal, has been derived. Mentioned mHudibrai 



Hook it, "get out of the way," or "be off abont your business;" 
generally varied by " lake your tiooK." "To hook it," to rxm away, 
lo decamp; "on one's own Hook," dependent upon one's own 
exertions. Originally connected with the preceding, but now 

Hookey walker [ ejaculation of incredulity, usually shortened to 

Hooks. " dropped off the hooks," said of n deceased person — possibly , 
derived from the ancient practice of suspending on hooks the (juarten J 
of n traitor or felon sentenced by the eld law to be hung, drawn, 5""" 
quartered, which dropped off the hooks as they decayed. 

Hook um snivey (formerly " HOOK and snivey"), a low 

meaning to cheat by feigning sickness or other means. Alio a , ._ 
of thick iron wire crooked at one end, and fastened into a wooden 
handle, for the purpose of undoing from the outside the wooden bol| 
ota door. Sometimes used as an irrelevant answer by street boys. A%.a 
"who did that?"—" HUOK UM SNIVKV"— actually no > 

Hop, a dance, — FaihioHabli dang. 

Hop merchaiit, a dancing master. 

Hop O' my thumb, an undersized person. From the story of that 

name. Portion of a set of phrases established for the benefit of the 

smnll, in which Tomtit, Little Breeches, Daniel Lambert, Sixfoot, 

Twcntystun, &c,, play a prominent part. 
Hopping Giles, a cripple, St. /Egiilius or Giles, himself similarly 

afflicted, was the patron saint of Inzari and cripples. The ancient laiar 

houses were dedicated to him. 
Hoppo, custom-house olGcer, or custom-house. Almost anything coa~ I 

nected with custom-house business, — An^a-Chiutst. 



[ 
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Many timikr phrases Bre useii liy the 

"bjnng down one's knife and fork,"" 

of ciibbage, and "snuffing it." A new 

say (hill a man has " given up" or "given in 
Somawoggle, nonsense, humbug. Believed to be of American origin. 
Horrors, the low spirits, or "blue devils," which follow intoxication. 

' :ipient aW. (rem. 
Horse, comraction of IIorsemonger-Lane Gaol, elso a slang term for a 

five-pound uole. 
Horse, to flog. From ihe old wooden horse or flogging- slool. 
Horsebreaker. iw pretty hohsehreaker. 
Horae otiauater, a dealer who takes worthless horses to country 

fairs and disposes of them by artifice. He is geneiatly on unptindpleo 

fellow, and wilLput in a gloss eye, lill a beast vrith shot, plug him with 

ginger, or in fact do anything so that' he sells to advani.ige. See 

H0T8Q mftrino, >ui awkward person. In ancient times the "jollies," or 
Royal Marines, were the butts of the sailors, from iheit ignorance of 
seamanship. " Tell that lo the MAltlN&s, the blue jackets wont 
believe ll 1" was a common rejoinder to a "stiff yam.' A horcb 
hiARlNB (an impossibility) was used to denote one more awkward even 
than an ordinary "jolly." Nowadays the marines are deservedly 
appreciated as one of the finest regiments in the service. 

Horsg naJla. At the game of cribbnge, when a player finds it bi* 
policy to keep his antag;onist back, rather than push hioiscif forward, 
and plays accordingly, he is sometimes said " to feed his opponent on 

Horse nails, money. — dtmfare BRADS. 

Horse's nightoap, a holier ; " lo die in a horse's nightcap," to be 

hanged. 
Horsey, like a groom or jockey. Applied also to pcrsoaswho affect the 

experienced in the morning by 

Hot tiger, an Oxford mixture of hot-spiced ale and sherry. 

House of Comnions, a humorous term for the closet of decency. 

Houses ; " safe as HOi;sES." an expression to satisfy a doubling person i 
"Oh I it's as safe as Hoi'SES," />., perfectly safe, apparently in allusion 
to the paying character of house property as an investment. It issaid 
the phrase originated when the railway bubbles began to burst, and 
when people b^an 10 turn their attention to the more ancient forms 
of speculation, which though slow were sure. 

HouSGWarmillg, the first friendly galhering in a new or frcshly-occu- 

How-came-you-SO P intoxicated. 

How tnuob ? A facetious way of asking for on explanation c 
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" Why don't you cook your poti 
A w.igdsb listener might be excused for 



tt eiy with DO meaning, much 



difficult or pedaolic e; ^ 

in an aohydrohepsaterion f 

asking, " Au anhydro— how much 1" 

How's your poor t&et ? an idiotic st 
in vogue a few years back. 

Hoxter, an inside pgcliet.— 0/./ En^^ish, oXTER. Probabls; Ihe low 
slang word H uxter, money, is derived from thia. Oxtek is, among 
the Irish, nn annpit. 

Habble bubble, the Indian pipe termed a hookah ia thus designaled, 
from the noise i! makes when being smoked. 

Huey, a town or village.— TJ-iim/j" term. 

Huff, a dodge or trick ; " don't Iry that HUFF on me,' 

wont do. Also a term in the game of draughls, — the penally tor 
failing to Inke an opponent's piece wlien an opportunil)' o< 

HuQ\ lo vex, to offend; a poor temper. HtfFFV, easily oBendcd. 
HuFFEt), annoyed, oQeuded. Some folk are tersely and truly described , 
as easily ItUFFED. 

Hugger-mugger, underhand. sneaking. Also, "inssiateof H 
mugger" means to be muddled. 

Hulk, (o hang about in hopes of an invitation. Set mooch. 

Eulky, e>;lra-si2ed. — Shrppsiirc. From this and from hulk we probably 
get our adjective hulking, ai applied to Ihe great laiy ruffiam ' ~ 
infest low oEighbourhoods. 

Hum BUd baw, lo hesitate, or raise objection!. — Old Etigliih. 

Humble pie, to "eat HtJMBLE fie," to knock under, to be submissive. 
The I'MBi.ES, or entrails, and other unprime parts of a deer, were 
ancicnlly made into a dish for servants, while tbeir masters feasted olf 
the haunch. 

Hum-box, a pulpit. This is a Tcry old term. 

Humbug, an imposition, or a person who imposes upon others. J 
very expressive but slang word, synonymous at one time with HUl 
AND HAW. Lcxiccginphers for a long time objected to the adoptioi 
of this term. Richardson uses it fretjucntly to express the meaning of 
other words, but, strange to say, omits it in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment as unworthy of recognitioa 1 In Ihe first edition of this work, 
17SJ was given as the earliest date at which the word could be found in 
a printed book. Since then humbug has been traced half a century 
furtiier back, on the title-page of a singular old jest-book — " 7'ii 
Ottrvtrsal Jester ; or a pocket companion for the Wits : being a choice 
eolleclion of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, &c., denchers, 
closers, closures, bon-mots, and humbugs," by Ferdinando Killigrew. 
London, about i73S-,4D. 

The notorious Orator Henley was known to the mob as Orator 
Humbug. The fact may be learned from an illustration in that exceed- 
iogly curious little collection of Carintlurrs, published in 1757, many 
of which were sketched by Lord Bolingbroke — Horace Waipole iilliiig 
la the names and explanations, HalliwcU describes HUMbuo as "' 
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pcrsonwho hum5,"aiid eiles Dean MlUes'i MS., wliicluvas writlou about 
1760. In the last century, the game now ktiawn as double -dummy nits 
termed IIUKBUD. Lookup, a colorious gambler, wm struck down by 
apDplon' when playing at this game, On the circumstance being 
reported to Poote, the wit snid — " Ah, I always thought ht would be 
liuMUUGGCD out oF the world at last I" It has been stated that the 
word is a comiption of Hambui^h, from which lon-n so many false bul- 
letins and reports came during the war in the last century. " Oh, that 
\Ulamburgk [or HUMBUO]," was the answer (o any fresh piece of news 
which smacked of improbability. Grose mentions it in his Dictionary, 
1785 ; and in a little printed squib, published in 180S, entilted Baih 
Characters, by T. GoosequUl, MiJMBUc is thus menlioncd in a Gonnical 
couplet on the title-page : — 

"• Wee Thre Bath Deilie« bee, 
Hl'hbuo, FdUie, and Vuieiee." 

Gradually from this time the word began lo assume a place in perio- 
dical literature, and in novels writieo by not over-precise authors. In 
the preface to a flat, and most likely unprofitable poem, entitled, 7'Ae 
UngM of HUHBUC, a Satire, 8vo, 1836. the author thus apologizes for 
the use of the word: — " I have used the term HUMBUG to designate 
this principle [wretched sophkstiy of life generally], considering that, 
it is now adopted into our language as much as the words dunce, 
jockey, cheat, swindler, &c., wbich were formerly only colloquial 
terms." A correspondent, who in a number of Advtrmria ingeniously 
traced bomlmsl lo the mflated Doctor Paracelsus Bombast, considers 
that HUMBUG may, in like manner, be derived from Homberg, Ihc dis- 
tinguished chemist of the court of the Duke of Orleims, who, according 



lel 



I 19^ — Of IhiB tbere cuuol be a better proof than die 



ir HombeiE, whg 



eold o 



, by i, 



nobody > 



It of MoB- 



g Ueht ii 



a Ihird tlifTere 



>D of Jijhl and mere. J. _,_, .„ 

srem \a eiihei, 10 wit, real gold. Fat 
the truth of urbicb lad I nfer ut the memoin of ihe French AcademT of 
Science!."— AintAi^f Weria, volU. p. j« (Whghl'i editioo}. 

Another derivation suggested is that of ambace, a Latin word adopted 
into the English language ttmp. Charles I. {ttt May's translation of 
Lucan's Pharmlia), and meaning conduct the reverse of straight 
fbrward. Again, ia the (burlesque) Isvts of Hart and Lcantbr 
(date 1642), we find " Mum-BUG, quolh he, 'twas known of yore," a 
cant expression, no doubt, commanding a person to "shut up," or 
hold his tongue, and evidently derived from the game of tniii, '" " 
or silaue, upon which Halliwell {Diet. Arch.) has descanted. 
AllDACB it aim used in the lenie of "circumlocution." "Widioul 



n-budget 



Umbl ^irefuUofAUBA 



^ »//■«. 



•.."—Diiiif'i I 



rt Iff BshfUn, 1607, 



AmbiguDiu AMBACU, the dojiHer liiii 
With tho ibrill wuod IhiKor, in man duk K 




The original colUler of these notes purcha^il the collection of u»iys 
known as lie Omniiisjair at the sale of Thackeray's library. Al the 
end of vol. i. he found a memonindiim In the great humourist's hand- 
writing — "p. 108, 'HL'MBt'G.'anew-coined expression." Onrrferring 
to thai page (in the 3rd edition, 1757) this paragraph was noted : — 
"The Kamtf conduct dT keeping c!«e to Oicir rank* wucbKrvedal table, wlien 
the ladiu Kited theitudvei uuEthcr. Thai convcrutioD wu here alta cdb- 
fined wholly ta IhemulTei, aniTBeeined like themyiiericiDf the Baiit Ota, ia 

er'ipokcD atimil. 'Sinels wordi. indeed, dow ud ibeD brolie forth ; luch u, 
odiom, hombje, detcitaBle. ■hocldiic, hl-uiuc Thii Ian ncv-cwiBd cRpn*. 
lion, wbid) u only la be fniBd in ths DDnKuiad voobuliiiy, uundi atnunl 
ADd dliuEeeable whenever it is ivvaauDced ; but from the moulh of a Udy H 
is 'thocIujig,''dctesuUc,' ' horrible,' and 'odioua.'" 

he use of this term is almost universal ; in California there is 

called Humbug Flat — a name which gives 0, signilicant hint of the 

is of the first settler. 

Humdruin, monotonous, tedious, tiresome, boring; "a society of 

gentlemen who used to meet near the CharterHouse, and at the King's 

Head, St. John's Street, Clerkenwell. They were tharacleriied by 

less mystery and more pleasantry than the F'reemnsons." — Bacckuiantt 

F<m«j, 1737. In the West the term applies ■ 
TT nmTnin g, strong as applied to drink. Extra strong ale is often chane- J 

teriied as "humming October." Maybe from if " " ■ -•- 

not quite 50 strong. 
Hump, low spirits. A coslermonger who was annoyed c 

■bout anything would describe himself as having " ' 
SnmPf to botch, or ipoil. 
Hump up, "to have one's HUUP UP," ti 

like a cat with Its back set up. Sa back and 
Humpty-dumpty, short and thick ; all of a heap 



Also a hunchback. IIi 
Hunoh, to ihovc, or joil 
Hunlu, a miserly fellow. 
TT iinV y an American term which 



good, jolly, 4c. Ai, " 
good jovial fellow; and "everything went ofTHUt 
Hunter pitohingj-lhe game of eockshies— three throws a penny,- 

Sc^ COCKSHY. 




abbreviated form of the expressioni 

irmudgeon. 




Hurdy-grurdy, a droning mn&ical iil^lrumcnt sliajied tike a large fiddli:, 
and turned by a crank, used by Savoyards and olher itinerant foreign 
ans in England, now nearly superseded by the hand-organ. From 



I 

I 
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) Margate during 

The pasiicligcrs 

on (rom the cads 






e made by the instnunenc, which 



Hurkaxu, a messenger.— i4nf/a-/Mif»iH. 

Husbands' boat, the SatunJay afternoon packet 1< 
(he summer season. So called for obvious reasons 
by this boat come in for an unusual share of attenii 
peculiar to this watering-place. 

Husbands' tea, ery weak tea. Set water bewitci] 

Hush-mousy, a sum given to ijuash a prosecution o 
Money given to any one for the purpose of quieting him. 

Husb-shop, or CKIB, a shop where beer onii spirits are sold "on the 
quiet" — no licence being paid. 

Suxtor, money. Term much in use among costennongers and low 
sharpers. Probably from OXTek or hoxter. 

Hyps, ortivpo, the blue devils. From hvpochondiuasis,— i'liw/?. 

Hy-yaw ! an interjcitional exclamation of aslonishtnenl.— -4*(j)'''-C*/«iw. 

Ikey, a Jew "fence." Corruption of Isaac, a common Hebrew name. 

Zmperence, servant-girl currency for impudence or impertinence. 
" Now, then, Mr. IMPERENCE, leave off now, da," seems, howei .-, 
to have faded away with Greenwich, Bartlemy, nnd kindred fairs. 

Improve the oooasion, a slang term much in use among Chad- 
bands and Stiggioses, who never lose an opportunity of rMPKoviNS 
the condition of either poclceti or stomaclu at ihe expense of [he 
credulous. 

In, " to be IN with & person," to be even wilb, or up to him ; ako, to be 
on intimate terms, or in partnership, with him, 

ZnexpreBBibles, unutterables, unmentionabi.es, un^vhisper. 
ABLES, or SIT UPONS, trousBTS, the nelher gannenls. All affected terms, 
having their origin in a most unpleasant squcamishness. 

Infantry, nursery term for chiUreo ; light infantry, fleas. 

In for it, in trouble or difficulty of any kind. As, "You're in for it, 
I wouldn't stand in your shoes for a trifle." 

In for patter, waitii^ for trial, referring to the speeches of counsel, the 



of 

of which the prisoner sets down i 
Inninna, earnings, good fortune ; 



he's had a long 



between inmngs and outings at 
Inside lining, dinner, &c. 
Interestinff , " to be in an interesting si 



I," applied tofeiti 



H In: 

^1 Interview, lo inspect privately with a view to obtaining information 
^1 which shAll !« afterwards published. Both the verb and its use have 



r 

^ a>dr or 
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tlidr otifia with oca TranmUntk consins, and "inietricu^itg" by 
m«ajii of tpecia] repoitcn, who question moM minuietjr, U of &n|3eiil 
occorTeaoe, — d' occottcncc whenenet oppoctnottj oIKn. Should a 
nuui be fbnnd gnillj of mmdcr, or lUit ts. a eai^idate far the Pres)- 
dencr, he will be r.vTES. viewed hj " om- qtedal correspoiulent," and 
there are alresdv i^iu of thit objectiooable fonn of DewspapcT wutk 
finding iu wajr hete. Should a victor of importance anire in New 
Votk, the coutersalion which passes, or is supposed to pass, between 
bim and the leponer will be TouDd minatelj' described, with an ebbonte 
inlrodacrtioa. It is but &ir tri Americans, howeter, lo sajr thai the 
gcnllenian lo whom the credit, or discredit, cA the invenlion of this 
ty«em belong! was b natire of Great Britain, who iovenicd many othei 
lunling Americanisms dnring his residcnoe in New V'oik. 
Into, " hold my hat, Jim, 111 be ISTo him," i.e., I will fight him. In 

this sense equivalent lo pitch Into, or slip into. 
Invito, an invilation — a comroiion uicH by stuck-np people of mnsb- 
T»m origin, orieo axd, oJio, b; people who knowbetler, ftcm their 
dciire (or slang of any kind. 
IpBal dixftl. Cockney coiraption of ipu iKrur— sud of one's simple m- 

cotToboralcd assertion. 
Irish Amerio&n, an Iiishrnan who his been for some lime r«sidenl in 
Ibe Slates ; sometimex a man bom in America of Irish parents. The 
Irish American body is a power in ihe United States, and is Ihc fount- 
spriug as well as the maintaining power of all FenianUm. 
Irish apricots, potatoes. 

Irish Cockney, a child bom of Irish parents in any part of the sonlbera 
counties of £ng1ind. It is a singular fact that Irishmen bom pro- 
fess great abhorrence of Irish Cockneys, while the laiier despise all 
Irish, and use the word as one of reproach. IRISH COCKKEVS were 
originally only Cockneys bom of an Irish strain, but Ihe lenn has 
proved very elastic, and Ihreatens soon lo mean any English-bom person 
whose descent is Hibernian. Liverpool will, however, always prove 
an exception lo the rule, as the name " Liverpool Irishmen" is given to 
those who would in any southern pan be colled Cockneys. 
Irish theatrO, the lempoiary prison, guard-room, or lock-up in a bar- 
racks. The fond fancy ol the soldier supplies it with other figurative 
appellations, as " the mil!," "the jigger, " thehousethat Jack built." 
In Edinbuigh Castle it is lermed "the dryioom." 
Irons in the fire, a man Is said to hare too many irons In the fire 
when he turns his attention to too many occupations or enterprises at 

Isthmus of SnSB, the covered bridge at St. John's College, Cam- 
u^ 1 — ...i.:.i. ■, ([,j college mlh its grounds on the other side 



Ivories, teeth ; " a box of ivories," a set of teeth, the mouth ; "wash 

your IVORIES," i.f., "drink." The word is also used lo denote dice. 

Jabber, to talk, or chstlcr. A c^int word m Swift's time. Frobabty 




nei^nicy. 



I 



Jack, ilie loiave of (rumps, ol the Rame of all-rours, 

Jsck-St-a-pinch, one whose auislance is only sought 

Jack-in- the -traler, an attenduit at the walennen's slaiis on me nvL-r 
and sea-poet (owns, who doeinot mind wetting hiB feet fat acuslomer's 
coDvenicnce, in consideration of a douceur. 

Jaoked-Up, mined, done for. To JACK-up ii to leave off doing any- 
thing suddenly. See CHUCK-UP. 

Jacket, the skin of a potato which has not been parei! before cooking. 
In Ireland potatoes are generally served " with their jackets on." 

Jaoketing, a thrashing. Similar term to lealheiing, cowhiding, 4c 

Jockey, gin. Siz^n Dials originiilly. Nearly general now. 

Jack-in-tho-box, a smali but powerful kind of screw, usedbybui^lars 
to break open safes. 

Jack Ketch, the public hangman.— .?i/ ketch. 

Jack Jfasty-face, a sailor.— Jin. Nastv-PACk is a term applied often 
n London streets lo tin ugly or unpleasant- looking per.'^on. 

Jacks, AND IIAI.K-JACKS, Card Counters, resembling in siie and oppear- 
ance sovereigns and half-sovcrtigns, for which (her are ^iccasionally 
passed to si mpie persona. In large gambling eslablishmenls the " h«ip» 
ofgold" are frequenllycomposed of JACKS. jACKSarenot, astheyore 
Eomclinies supposed to be, counterfeit coins ; (hey are simply litliB 
medals, and so " mogsmen" and "street muggers "carry them with less 
concern than they would feel were their pockets loaded with spnrioua 
money. 

Jaak Sprat, a diminutive boy or man. 

Jack Tar, a sailor. 

Jacob, a ladder. Grose says, from Jacob's dream. — OW Canl. 

Jacob's ladder, a longitudiiul flaw in the leg of a ballet-girl's lights. 

Jagger, a gentlemin, German, Jager, a sportsman. 

IjElil-bird, a prisoner, one who has ttecn in jail. 
Jamea, a sovereign, or twenty shillings. From Jacobus, the James II. 
guinea. 
Jannook, sociable, fair dealing.— .A^OT^>. Generally now JONNICK, 



Japan, to ordain. Having evident refei«nce to the black clothes which 
follow ordination. — Untt'tisily. ' 

Juk, a "safe-conduct" ■^'n.— Oi/erd. Old cant for a teal. 

Jarvey, the driver of a hackney-coach ; " Jarvey'9 upper Benjan 

coachman's overcoat, with many capes. An ingenious etymology has 
been found for Jarvey, thus :— Jarvey, vernacular for Geoffrey, which 
was often written Geo. (gee-ho). hence Jarvey. This is open to con- 
siderable olqection, as Geoi^e is shortened in similar manner to that 
»howQ above. Still it is worthy of record, independently of its inge- 
nuity, being as exact as many accepted derivations. 

Jaw, speech, or talk; "hold your jAW," don't speak any more i " whl 
-— yon JAWINO about f i,e., what ore you making a nobe about i 




»llh lh=niscfve»''yoil^r, and wl 
Cfrrtl^Hiiml, San FraHciiCCi, I 

Jaw-breaker, a hard or excessively long word. Also, in pugili 

sense, 3 hard blow on the side of ihe face. 
Jaw-twist^r, s hard or many-syllabled word. Elaboration of ptecedinj^ 
Jesey, a nig. A corruplion of JERSEY, the na.me for flax prepared ii 

peculiar majiner, of which common wigs were formerly made ; " 

cove with Ihe jazey," (>., the judge. 
Jeames (a generic for " flunkeys"), the Morning Fast newspaper- 
organ of fielgnivia and the '■ H aristocracy." 
Jehu, old sL-ing term for a coBchman, or one fond of driving. — Biiiiial. 
Jetniliy O ! a i-ulgar expression of surprise. 
Jemmy, a sheep's-head. — Sa s.^nouinaky James. 
Jemmy, a short crowbar, whicb generally takes to pieces, for the 

nieiice o( housebreakers. 
Jemmy ducke, the mnn whose business it is to look after the j 

on board a ship, — Sra. 
Jemmy Jessamy, a dandy. 
Jemmy-john, a jar for holding liquor ; probably a corruption of 

gallon, by means of I) EMI- JOHN. 
Jeremiad, a lament 1 derived, of course, from the Book of Lamentaticn^ 

written by the Prophet Jeremiah. 
Jeremy Diddler, an adept at raising the wind, i.e., at borrowing 

especially at borrowing with no mtention of repayf — '■-'-- '- » 

Raising Ihe Wind. 
Jerlobo, an improper quarter of Oxford. A lady visitor once writing her 

name down in the visitors' book at the Bodleian or elsewhere, for a joke 

put down her residence as "Jericho," to the 00 small disgust of her 

undergraduate friend. — University. 
Jerry, a chamber utensil ; abbreviation of JEKOBOAM.— Am^. 
Jerry, a watch. "Jerry nicking" or "jerry sneaking" is wntdi- 

stealing, which is a distinct form of street robbery, and requires botll 

courage and dexterity ; for it ia done, as the thieves say, " right afoM 

a bloke's face." 
Jerry, lo jibe or chaff cruelly. Development of jeer. 
Jerry-gO-nimble, the di.inhcEii. Derivation apparent. 
Jerry Lynch, a pig's head pickled. Term usually applied 

Irish hejds which are sent over here for sale in (he poorer dislricti 

London, and which Bre vastly different from the heads of " doiry- 



1 
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por 



■kers. 



Jerry shop, a beer-house. Contraction of " Tom and Jeny." 
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Jerry Sneak, a hen-pecked husband, — a characler in the Mayer ef 
(Jn'-iel. Also, a stealer of wBtchcs. 

Jerusalem pony, a donkey. 

Jessie, " lo gh-c a person jESSie," to beat him soundly. Stc GAS. 

Jew fencer, a Jew street salesman. 

Jew's eye, a popular simile for anything valuable. Probably a corrup- 
tion of the llalian, CIOJE ; Frtmh, joaille, a jewel. In ancient 
limes, when a king wis short of cash, he generally iisued orders (or so 
many Jews' eyes, or equivalent sums of money. The Jews prefeired 
paying the ransom, although often very heavy. It is nolorlous that in 
this country the order often went fonh to draw Jews' teeth in the event 
of their refusing lo contribute .lO much to the Excheijucr. A proboble 
idea ii, that as a Jew's teeth brought in so much money, the \^uc of a 
Jew's eve must be something labulous. Possibly, also, from the Itx 
lalienh so strtmgly believed in by Jews, — an eye for nn eye, and 
nothing less. Tbe term is used by Shakspeftre. 

Jezebel, a showily-dressed woman nf suspected character; derived, of 
coune, from i Kings ix. 30, but applied in this sense from the time of 
the Puritans. Also, a hot-tempered female. 

Jib, a first-year man. — Dshlm Unhiersit]/. 

Jib, or JIBBER, a horse ihit starts or shrinks. Shakspeare uses it in the 
sense of a worn-out horse. 



responds to the nose on a person's lace.— 5fli. A ^-essel is often 
known by the cut of the JIB sail ; hence the popular phrase, "lo know 
a man by the cut of his JIS." 

Jibb, the tongue. — Gifsy 3X1A Hindoa. (Tramps' term.) Tbentx extended 
to mean language. 

Jifly, " in a JIFFV," in a moment. 

Jigger, a door; "dub the jigger," shut the door. Anelml eanl, 
GVtstR. In bitljards, the bridge or rest is often termed the jigger, 
AUo, the curtain of a theatre. JtGCEK has many meanings, the word 
being applied to any small mechanical contrivance. Printers use the 
word for a little machine which guides the eye when copy is minute. 

Jigger, a secret still for the manufacture of ilKcit spirits. 

Jigger, " I'm JiccEREO if you will," a common form of mild swearing. 
S(r srilGCER. 

Jigger-dubber, a term applied to a gaoler or turnkey, 

Jiggot. O' mutton, a leg of mutton. From fr, cicoT, 

Jilt, a crowbar or house-breaking implement. 

Jingo, "byjiMio," a common form of oath, said to be a corruption of 
St. GiNCOULPH. I'Mt HalliwcU. 

Jo, Scotticism for a man or tover. As "John Anderson, my jo, John." 

Job, " ft JOB lot," otherwise called a " sporting lot," an^ miscellanroiu 
goods purchi^ at a cheap rate, or to be sold a bnrgam. Frequtnlljp 
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i|>,«*BrtpiMerf^A.»|iiifiilrfi^hj»^ ] 

EasM Ac pn^ ^k s vUr o^wd ^ Ac Knrt^ ■ Ihc 
«^€f i Bllj I I >c«^wlMa ! ■ 1 ^ r — Jp c j tcw » JW 

i^niii^ ba riiiiiMiii ^n«f^^ '- T 'j 
MB W fciiiMii J M A)T ■*» ■■■■!>■ Ill « — cJM « jofc 



■ iHIImmT. iliTiliJlli fciMi 
itf><>l^w.cUrbwM« 



Jobbarr. Oc wmuMi 

Jol>*a oomfort, i^nof laaeadafcaiMiMie^ 

Job'aoomfilrt<r,o*e-h>hi^p— «rfrf^M«l ifiirfir Bd* 

tkK wonfe DC sf KbSol «4^ 
A>b*a tnzlnqr, "n poor MjoirSTirKKXT.'aiaMMaadacDr fed u 
- -eJoMdaariiaiiVMiTlad. 



xdicJoclfiLLZS.af iti'LA, Idmi poonc Aewtf joa iattBi, or 
I ika't He Uk bn ef ilri^ id, ■hHi »i i May bnc bca Ac i i- y cs L 
Josy, > faopaatr piece. IW Wv ii dcrined {GLc Bowv bm Sir 
kUntPcdlfcoBjaRpliHaiM. 71c< 
lUntiai'i HalmjifatS^ 
"Ikw run ac Bid M 
Mr. HiBc. ««■ «k~ 



cxpAaaaCMa is ll 



TWunn, llwnlare, « 



ajoi 

J'og'trot, a do* tiM r^nfar traC, or pace. 
Jognl, to pbj n^ at canla «t othet giBC 
Jobn Blunt, a Un^lfbnnml, honest, 
Jn hnn y, bilf'-i-elass of irhuky. — /mi. 

JobltDy Darbies, ■ siduumc (or polii 
Jo hnny Bav, > setrlr"'"!'^^ loUier. 



■ kan^^H 
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Ihe money and reguUte the perforin ince, deurei to refill the booth, he 
poles his hesid inside and shouts, " I> John OiitiERi.Y there?" The 
actors inslanlly cut ihc piece short, ihc curtain falls, and the spectnlon 
are bundled out al the back, to make room for the fresh audience. 
According to tradition, John OHDEKLVwsia noled showman, whn 
taught this move to the no less noled Richardson. This 15 like the old 
Elory of the puNican who used to call out to his waiter, " A pot of ale^ 
Kobci't," when he wished his customers to be served with the best ; 
but "A pot nf ale. Gob," when they had been drinking long enough 
not to dislineuish good sIufT from Ihe bad the latter order meanl. Otib 
dftyaftcrcalTinB for Bob many limes, he reluelanlly, al the request of a 
visitor, lasted the ale, and found it was the best. Boshing out imrae- 
dinlety afterwards, and calling for Bob with all his voice, he was 
answered by his wife, who soid, '* Why, Bob's been out these lhre« 

John Thomas, a generic for " flunkeys," — more especially foolmen 

with large calves and fine bushy whiskers. 
J0U7, a Royal Marine.— 5* house uahihb. 
Jolly, a word of praise, or favourable notice; "chuck Harry a jolly. 

Bill," i.t., go and praiie up his goods, or buy of him, and speak well 

of the article, that the crowd standing around his stall may think, it a 

good opportunily for laying out their money. This is called jollyino. 

"Chuck a JOLLY," lit. translated, is, throw "a shout" or "good word." 
Jolly, to abuse or vituperate, sometimes to "bear up" or "bonnet." 

JOLLY a man often means to give him a piece of one's mind. 

jolly "for" any one is another phase of the business mentioned in the | 

foregoing paragrsph. 
Jomer, a sweetheart, or favourite girl. See Bl 
Jonnick, right, correct, proper. Said of a p 
Jordan, a chamberpot. To throw the conic 

any one is to christen him. 
Jorum, a capacious vessel from wluch food is 1 
JoakiD, a countryman, 
JoBBOp, the syrup or juice in a fruit pie or pudding. Also, sauce or gravy, 

JOW, be off, be gone immediately. If the word Jehanum be added, it 1 
forms a peremptory order 10 en lo a place unmeiilionable lo ears 1 
polite. — AHglo-Jadian. Our phrase, " Go to Jericho," is probably »j 
modification of the Jehanum business. 

Judas, a deceitfu! person ; jun AS- haired, red-haired, dcceilfu!. It fo J 
generally believed that juDAS IsCARlor was red-Iiaired. Painlei» | 
seem to have accepted this idea, with modifications as lo the exact J 
amount of colour. 

Jug, a prison of any kind. Contraction of "stone jug." 

Julepi one of a act of drinks peculiar to America. Generally prepaie4.| 
with mint, and called ■ MiNr-jULKP. Oriitinnllr iiii.Er wns a plea — ^ 



a chamberpot 
as broth or stew. 
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Jump, to sciie, or rob; la "jump a man," to pounce upon him, and. J 

euher rob or maltreat him ; "to JUMr a house," to rob il. 
Jumped-up, conceited, arn^ant, selling full value on oneself. 
Jnmp-up-beiimd, to endorse an aecommodltion-bill. 
Juniper, !^n. Derivation obvious. 

Jliak, salt Iiccr.—A'( OLD HORSE. 

Juwaub, literally, in Hindo'.tanee, an atuwer ; but in Anglo.Inilian ! 
slang signifying a refusil. If an officer asks for leave and is refused, he ! 
il said to be juwaubgu ; if a genlleinaii unsuccessfully proposes for J 
the band of a tady, he is said to have got IhejuWAUB. — Anglo-lndiam. f 

Koribat, food, literally rice and curry ; the staple dish of both Oi 
and Europeans in India. — Angle-Indian. 

Keel-hauUng, a good thrashii^ or mauling, rough treatmenl,— from the . 
old nautical custom of punishing oBendcrs by ibroiving them ovcrboanJ 
with a rope attached, and hauling them up from under the ship's keel. 
See full description of this barbarous practice in Marryat's Suarlryyaai. 

Keep a pig, an Oxford University phrase, which means to have a lodger, 
A man whose rooms contain two bedchambers has sometimes, nlien 
his college is full, to allow the use of one of them lo a Freshman, nho 
is called under these circumstances a PiC. The original occupier is then 

said to KEEP A PIG. 

Keep it up, to prolong a debauch, or the occasion of a rejoicing, — a 
metaphor drawn from the game of shuttlecock. People suffering from 
the effects of drink are said to have been keeping it up. — Cn>w. 

ICelter, coin, money. Probably from gelt. <j 

Ken, a house. — Ancicnf cant. Khan, Cifsy and Orimlal. J 

*.* All slang and cant words which end in ken, such as sfIELKeK^ 1 

SFINIKEN, or BOOIINCKEN, refer to houses, and are mainly of Gipsy 1 

origin. 1 

Kennedy, a poker; to "giveKENSEDV" is to strike or kill with k ■ 

taker, A .St. Giles's term, so given from a man of that name being I 
illed by a poker. 1 

Kant rag, or clout, a cotton handkerchief. 1 

Kerrorten, n Cockncyism for quartern or qnarter-pint measure. 1 
■' Keevorten and three houts," aquirlem of liquor and glasses, each ■ I 
holding a third of the quantity. I 

Ketch, or Jack Ketch, the popular name fora public hanpnnn; dcriTsd J 
from a ]icrson of that name who officiated in the reign of Charles IL I 
—Sn Maeaulny's lluieiy o/Ensland. ] 

Kettle of flsll, a mess or muddle of any kind. As, " Here's a pretljr 1 

Key of ttQ Btreet, an im.iginary instrument said to he possessed \>j' I 
any one locked out of doors. 1 

ifiKnah nonsense. Stud, humlingj "it's all KIBOSH," i.e., palaver at i 
. "put on the kiikjsh," to run down, slander, deirrad^ 1 
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&c. To pul the KIBOSH on anything is, latterly, to put an elTecluliI 
end or stop to it. 

Kick, a moment ; " TU be there in B kick," i.e., in a momenl. 

Kick, a pocket ; Gaelic, ctJACH, a bowl, a nest ; Jfo/.-A, qUatGH. 

Kick, a sixpence ; " two and n kick," Iwn shillings nnd sixpence. 

Kick the bucket, lo dXe.^Narfilt. According lo Forby, a metaphor 
taken from the descent of a well or mine, which is of course absurd. 
The Kev. E. S. Taylor supplies the following note from his MS. addi- 
tions lo the work of the East-Anglian lexicographer : — 



Kb,., 









J, from a method planned and carried out. by 
BD osiler at an mn on tlie Great North Road. Standing on a bucket, 
he tied him»clf up to a beam in ihe stable ; he then kicked the 
BUCKET away from under his feel, and in a few seconds w 
The natives of the West Indies hare converted the expression into 
" kickeraboo." 

Kick over the trsoes, to be over-extravagant. Any one who has 
come lo grief by fast living is said lo have kicked over the traces. 

Kick up, n noise or disturbance. 

Kick up, " to KICK i;p a row," to create a lumult. 

Kickeraboo, dead. A West Indian negro's phrase. Set kick the 
BUCKET, of which phrase it is a cotiuption. 

KickaefS, or kicksies, trousers. 

Kioksba'WS, (tides ; made, or French dishes — not English or substan- 
tial. Anything of a fancy description now. Corruption of the /Vthi' A 

QUELQUEB CIIOSES, 

Kicks7, troublesome, disagreeable. Gtrman, keck, bolil. 

Kid, an infant, or child. From the German kind; or possibly from the 

Lme for Ihe young of a gont. Also, a shallow dish in which sailora 

ccive their portiiins of food. 
Kid, lt> joke, lo quiz, lo hoax anybody. "No KID, now?" is a question 

often asked by a man who thinks he is being hraixcd. 
Kidden, or kidken, a low lodging-house for boys. 
Kiddier, a pork-butcher. 
Kiddiljr, fashionably or showily ; " kiddilv logg'd," showily dressed. 

IKiddleywink. a small shop where are retailed the commodilies of a 
village store. Originally kiddle- A -wi.NK, from the otfer made, \\ illi A 
wink, to give you somelhing out of the kettle or kiddle. In Ihi! wctt 
country an alehouse. Also, a woman of unsleody habits. 
Kiddy, a man, or boy. Formerly a low thief. 
Kiddyiabi frolicsome, jovial. 
iQk M KiDunsH spr« »e Di. "Ji;^^^}^flf' ^ 



I 
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KldmDQt, hiimbug, MAncclMffco' jocuUrity. 

Klduappsr, crleinnlly one wbi> sink children. Nov ippIiT^ nilhout 
rekirntc to the KKCurxx nf th»sC)toIcii. From "kid, adiiiii, and 
"nati" tcorTuiKcdlo " un])"), (v ileal, or ibm. | 

Kidnsy, "uTthftl KinNiV,''ofsuch«Mainp: 'StnneeKiDNEV," odia 
humour ) "Iwoota Kiii.nkv," (vto pcnom of ft tut, oi u likcu lw»'S 
M*», t.f., ttucDiblint; laich other like iwo kidue^ in ■ bunch. — OU, ^ 
'' Altam)X to put their hair out of kiuskv."— 7>fTtr fi.'aa, 1763. ■ 

Xld-Oa, to entice or ioclto > penon to the perpelntion of an acl. 

KidBnuUi one who trains boy« to thieve and pick pockets successfuttir. 

XUk0aQ7 Oftt, a po|iubr simile for a voracious or despcrale animnl or 

Cnoii, fnjm the ttorjt of the tiro eaU in that ctmntj, who are said to 
ve foufihl and bitten eich other until a uoaii portion of the tail of 
one of them aione icmained. 
KlllinBi bewitching, fasdnaling. The tenn is akin to the phrue 

" dressing to death." 
Kilt) an Irishism for badly beaten, but by no meani equivalent with killed. 
Eimbo, or A-KIMRO, holding the arms in a beni pn^itioD from the bodjr, 
sod resting the hand& upon the hips, in a bullying atlitade. Said to 
be from A schihdo, bandy-li^ed, crooked, iiaiian; but mote pro. 
bably from KtMBAW, the old cant (or beating or bullying. Sa Greit, 
Celtic, CAM, crooked. 

Dssip, an acqiuintance, some as CtlMMUL— .SV-i^il. 



Kinohin, achild. — Old Giitf. From the GamaH diminutive, K 

Sinchin oove, a man who robt children ; a liiile num. — AncUnl Cant. 

Kincob, uniform, fine clothes, richly embroidered dresses. Really, cloth 
of gold or silver. — An^t-lndian. 

'prin gamft.Ti, a handkerchief with yellow patterns upon a green ground, 
tSc favourite coloured neckerchief of the costermoncEts. The women 
sometimes wear kimoskan kerchiefs thrown over their shoulders. A 
colter will often imagine his caste, or positioo, is at slake, if hii 
KIHCSUAN is not of the most approved paiiera. When he lichts, his 
KiNGSMAH is tied around. liiK waist as a belt. This paitiaUty far a 
peculiar-colonred neckcloth is part of the fondness for gaudy colours 
which at all times and in all countries has been shown by the unculti- 
vated. A strange similarity of taste for certain colours exists amongst 
the Hindoos, Gipsies, and London lower classes. Red and yellow 
(or onnge) are the great favourites, anil in these hues the Hindoo 
selects his turban and his mbc ; the gipty his breeches, and his wife 
her shawl or gown ; and the costermonger, his plush waistcoat and 
favourite kincsman. Among either class, when a light lakes place, 
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The Hindoo I 



t, whilst the pugUiitic costermonger of Covent Garden _ 
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IiUUng<igate removes his bvoiuile neckerchief to a purl of his Ixxty, 

by ihc rules of the "rinE." comparalively out of 'Utigor. 
King's picturaa (now, of course, queen's FicruaES), money. 
Kisky, dni[ik, fuddled. 
Kiss-curl, a small curl twisted on the temple. Sa BOWCA.TCHEK. 
Eisaer, the mav,\\x.—Piigiliilii Mm, 
Eissiag-crust, the soft crust whidi marks where one loaf hoi been 

broken from nnother. 
KiSE-mO'Ctuiolc, the name given to the very tmall bomieU which have 

ol Inle years become fushionable. 
Kit, a person's ba^age. Also, a collection of anything. " the whole kit 

of 'cm," the entire lot. An^e-SaxoH, kvth. — Norlh. 

KitO,— !<*■ FLY THE KITE. 

Kitmesu^i I*" under-butlcr, a footman. — Anglo-Indian. 

Eitna, Yiovi ■nm.i^'i— Angle-Indian. 

KnaolEeF, an old horse; > horse-slaughterer. Originally Cloueisttrskirt. 
hut now general 

Snap, i.q., VKS, to hr&ik.~OIH Eng^Uh, bnt nearly obsolete. Sa Pi. 
xlvi. 9 ( Praycr-boolt vcriion), " He breakelh the bow, and kNAPPeth 
the tpcar in sunder;" probably sibilated into "snap." 

Knap, to receive, to take. Generally applied Co the receipt of punish- 
ments i " oh, my 1 wont he juit knap it when be gets home I" 

Snap, to steal. — Prison Cani. 

Knapping-jiggar, a turnpike gale; "todubnltheKNArpiso-jiOGER," 
to |iay money at the turnpike. 

Knork, a hard-hearted or savnge person. The word is now usually 
spelt NABK, and is ajiplied to the lowest class of informere. 

Knife, "to knife a person," lo slabi an im-English custom, but a very 

EnifO -board, the seat running along the roof of an omnibus, 

The City clerks idl lonaucMiialrudtd l«v," 

A Summrr IdjU, ty Arthur SmOh. 

Knife it, "cut it," cease, slop, don't proceed. 

Knight, a common and ironical prefix to a man's calling— thus, "KNIGHT' ' 

of the whip," a coachman ; " KMUflT of the thimble," a tailor. 
Knobstick, a uon-socieiy n-orkmnn. One who takes work under price. 
Knook about the bub, to hand or pass about the diitik. Bub is a 

very old cJUL term for drink. 
Knock-down, or knock-me-oown, strong ale. 
Knocked-up, tired, jaded, used up, done for. In the United Slnlcs, 

amongst females, Ihe phrase is equivalent lo l«ing enciinle, so thai 

Englishmen often unconscioitsly commit themselves when amoiigst oar 

Yaidiee cousins. 
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Ut* MSM M iMkikw : |<<v4h.-K0t, t([itli t-3 ihe talk. 
H\HW4t'*l^4to»> »« *«ty t^t, i.«, like ^n olJ-fjuhimwd dMnr-Lnocker. 

Kuo«^ins<4n, ttwuis: into «JI«sc ■ftcr lime. A habit of knockikg-ih • 

Ulf ^('iK'Ciklly Imiii In i^ilne uBpleasanlneB. — Oxfard l/nhvrtity. 

KUOOking-OUt. All vbiton, on leaving ■ college after lime, have II 
•,|iiu >i> » tio-u nwnu Ihey have been, Ihai his gate-tHlI may be scored 
up I. 'I ihk'iii. Whou a rackety pany lakes place, the visiiois, or "out 
('otli'i;>' itii-ii," are eoc^I']' supiilied with a list of the names of the 
(lUivlL'nl uicn In college, so that ihe whereabouts of the parly may nut 
be lurimycil. — 0*/wa C'nktrsil}-. 

K&OCk-ltidOWBi to show, in the " free and easy" style, approval of a 
jong or tuasi, by hammering with pot or glisa on the table. 

KaOOk off, to give over, or abandon. A saying used by workmen in 
reference to dinner or other meni times, for upwards of two centuries. 

Xnook out, in racing pailonce, (o drive out of the quotations ; ai a 
kN(h:ked<oi'T favoufite. Also lo make bankrupt ; as a kxocked- 
ouT bneker or bookmaker. When a man cannot meet his engage- 
ments on the lurf, lie is said to be knocked out, 

Eoook-outa, or knock-ins, disreputable persons who visit auction 
rooms and unite to purcliase Ihe articles at their own prices. One of 
their number is instniclcd lo buy for tbe rest, and after a few small 
bids as blinds lo the auctioneer and bystanders, the lot is knocked 
down 10 the knock-out bidders, at a nominal price — the compelition 
to result from an auction beine thus frustrated and set aside. At the 
conclusion of the sale the goods are paid for, and carried to a neigh- 
bouring public-house, where they are re-sold or knocked-out among 
the confederates, and the difference between the lirst purchase and the 
second — or tap-room KNOCK-oUT^ — is divided amongst the gang. As 
generally happens with ill-gotten gains, the money soon finds its way 
to the landlord's pocket, and the KKOCK-OUT is rewarded with a red 
nose and a bloated face. Cunning tradesmen join the knock-outs 
when an opportunity for mfmef-making presents itself. The lowest 
description of knock-outs, fellows with more tongue than capital, are 
termed b\des. Within (he past few years a few respectable auctioneers, 
assisted much by one or two jnst and admirable magisterial decisions, 
have succeeded in conaidccably limiting the eObrls of the KNOCK-OUT 
fratemily, 
Ecook-Uilder, to submit. 

Knowing, sharp, shrewd, artful ; "a knowing codger." or " 

i\ii blade." one who can take you in, or cheat you, in any transactioflj 
you may have with him. It impliet also deep cunning and forcsigb" 
and gene ml ly ligiiilies dishonesty. 

" Who. on a tpree with blick-cyed SnI. hli bhwcn, 
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1 lliis sense, enters inlo several sli 



sniiicllimg, " expresses ihat I 

device. " He KNruvs a thing or two," . 

KllOWledge<box, the head.— /lnjiVirftV-. 

Knuckle, to fighl with fists, to pominel. 

Knuckle -duster, a large, heavy, or o* 



slanc phrases, 
be taken in by ai 



r-gaodjr ring ; k ring which 



Enuckle-dUSter, an iron or brass inslrumeni which covers ihe 
knuckles so as lo protect them from injury when striking a blow, ndd- 
ing force to il at [he same time. Sometimes a KNOCKLE-ljL-STEfi has 
knobs or points projecting, so as to muttlale and disfigure the person 
struck. This brutnl invention is American, but has been made ramilinr 

Knuckle to, or knuckle under, to yield or submit. 
Knuller, old tern for a chimney-sweep, who solicited jobs by ringing ■ 
bell. From the Saion, cnvllan, lo knell, or sound a bell. Hee 

Eootea, a ^tK^e.—Ansh-Iadian. 

EotOO, to bow down before, lo cringe, to Batter. From a Chinese ceremony. 

Kubber, ■a.e.-^'i.—AHgla-lHdian. 

EudOB, praise ; kudized, praised. Crak, tHe^.—Unh/irsity. 

Eye, dghlecnpencc. 

Kypsey, a basket, A lerm generally used by gipsies. 

Iiftl a euphuistic rendering of lord ! common amongst females and very 
precise persons ; imagined by many to be a corruption of look I but 
this is a mistake. Sometimes pronounced law, oi lawks. 

ZiOC, one hundred thousand, — Anglo-Indian. 

Laced, sirenglhened with ardent spirits. Tea or coITee in which brandy 
is poured is said to be laced. 

XiftoillR, a beating. From the phrase, " I'll LACE your jacket." — 
L' Estrange. Perhaps lo give a beating with a lace or lash, Perhap, 
also, a figurative phrase for omamentmg the article in question with 

Ladder, "can't see a hole in ■ ladder," said of any one who is intoxi- 
calcd. It was once said that a man was never properly drunk until he 
could not lie down without holding, could not see a hole through f. 
LADDER, or went to the pump to light his pipe. 

I,ftdie8' mile, thai part of Hyde Park where the feminine beauty, rank, 
and fashion most do congicgate during the airing hours of the London 

Ii&K, a returned transport, or tickel-of-leave convict. 

Lag, to void urine.— /iWfM/ Cant. In modem sUng lo transport, as 

regards bearing witness, and not in lefereoce to the action of judge or 

jury. 
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Lag (ted, imprisoned, apprehcadcd. or transpoiled fori crime. Fiom ilie 
Old Norse, LAtiDA. " laid,"— laid by the 1^. 

Lagger, a sailor. Alio, one who gives evidence ; an informer. 

Lagging gage, a chamUr-poL— .^nrun/ Cam. 

Lambasting, a beating. Perhaps litmb-basting, froni the lumbar- 
regions. ^ 

Lamb's wool, spiced ale, of which thcbullerat Brisenose every Shrovs 
Tuesday supplies as much la is required at Hall; with a copy ofvcrie* 
on the subject, generally written bj a Braee nose man. One of diesa 
poems bi^n i — 

Autiquum et vetut «t [^''■iS'' ^"} ^''^ '»"''*»■ 

Lamb's wool is also a hat drink, well knonn to the cnaimuiuiy for 
centuries. Supposed by some to be derived froni Lammas, at vliieh 
time it was drunk, and by others to be derived from the similarity be- 
tween the foam of the drink and the while wool obtained from lambs. 
Lame dUC^, a stockjobber who speculates beyond hLs capital, and 
cannot pay iiis losses. Upon retiring from the Eichange he is said to 
" waddle out of the Alley." 
IjEimining, a beating. — Old Englhh, t.AM ; used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Not as Sir Walter Scolt supposed, from one Dr. Lamb, 
but from the Old Norst, lah, the haml ; also, Gaelic. 
Lammy, a blanket. 

■Land-lubber, sea term for "a landsman." Ste LOAFER. 
Iiaad-Bhark, a sailor's definition of a lawyer. 
Lane, a familiar term for Drury Lone Theatre, just a$ Covent Garden 

Tbealre is constantly spoken of as " the GarJen." 
Lap, liquor, drink. Lap is the term invariably used in the ballet gii1>' 

dressing-room for gin. 
Lap, one circuit of a pedestrian enclosure. In running a race of any 
distance one man i$ said to lat another when he is one entire 

Lap. Lap thk gi;ttek, to grt beastly and helplessly drunk. Lap 
means to drink. Lap THE tiATTER, to drink up the bcei ; a " rare 
LAPiiER," a hard drinker. 

Lark, a frolic, a joke i "let's have a jolly good lark," let as have ft 
piece of fun. — Angle-Saxon, lac, sport ; hut more probably from ihe 
nautical term SKVl^RKlNC, i.e., mourning to the highest yards a.pA 
sliding down the ropei lor amtuement, which ii allowed on cerlikia 



i 

i 



Lark,i 



"going t 



iport boisterously, to show a disposil 

imaginary being, supposed by the Scottish peasantry 



the 



Larrence, 

have power 

LARBE.^Cli. 

Larrup, to beat or thraih. 



idolent persons. Hence Uiiness is often cttled 



1 or wiimaL Betlcn ate divi>lc*l 
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lAITUping, a coovl beating or hiding. — Irist. 

LaahlUB, litn^c qiunlilid t ai, "Lasiiins of whisky," An lililiiim In 

Lktobpail) the lower Up— prnpctly • drippingpan i " lo hang one's 
LAVCIti-AN," to {KUt, be ixHiky.—N'ti-JM. 

LarwulOTi "to be laid up in tAVRNDKn;" to tw In pawni to be 
out of th« way for an npcclal uurooic. From the nractire among 
housewivM oT placing LAVKKDSK in arawen in wliich liuenanddoibei 
arc (o be kept Tor any period. 

IAWi " to give LAW to an animal" i« a ipnitiiig lenn hlgnlfylng to giro 
the hue or nog a chance nf eanpibg, bjr not aetiing on the houmls 
till the ([uatTy hai nm lome diitnncc. AIjo, Uked for giving any 
one a thnnce of succeeding in a difticult undctlaking by allowing him 
to mach grace or prelimiiury notite. 

IiBy. a punait or pi«ctio«t a dodge. Tettn in ihi* auue much iuc\l liy 

Ia7) in wagering, to bet agalmt a 
in tncino ilang into layer* r-' 
bookmakers and backcn. 

Lfty, towatchi "oa th«LAy,"onlhe1ook-anl.— >£ihii(yM«ir. 

Lay down the knlA and fork, to die. Compare r 
HorriNQ TUB TWtu, and limilai i]i|ipanciet. 

IiHtd, or FKiaHDLV LitAD, a gathering at a low public-bouM, for the 
puipOM of usiiting lome one who is "tn Irauble" (in these case* 
■rouble always mwni impriionment), who has jnit " come out of 
trouble," or who is in want of a "mouthpiew," A l.KAW is different 
from a raffle, inasmuch at no article ii put up or thrown for. but in ihe 
coune of Ihe evening some friend of the troubled one Liuiis out by 
putting a certain mm in a platet and the remainder of the parly follow 
the \JUiM with whatever they can spare. Sometimes petipte |tay as 
they enter ihe room, bnt ihit doeitiol alterthetitleor cnarRCltratthe 
tneeling. In every other respevi a IXKX> ii similar to ■ raffle ; songi, 
dances, drinking, and a general desiretu increase the baslanlyavcMKcs 
being the moat contplcuoui featuresi of (he enlerlalnment. Irish lkaiis 
I and ntllei are characteriicd by leu vice and mon quarrelling than 

I those of the lower oideis of English people. 

IiSftTj, Huh, knowbtg, ailful, sly. 

lAary bloko, a clever or artful peraoo. 

XiOAthsr, to beat or Ihnuh. I'robabljT from allusion to the skin, which ii 
ut^cn called LKATitKR, Some think the term b from theLLkTitaK 
belts woni by luldicn, which are often used a> weapotu in street rows. 
Mui-t likely from there being " nothing like l.EATItKli " with which 
to administer a thraihing. 

Irtathorn OOttTebionoy, a carria^ce. A Quaker being reprimanded 
by Ite Society «f t'liamU for keepi»i a caniag^ " contiwr to th« 
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n unlicenEed house where goods an 



ITHEE.N-C' 



Iieaving Bhop, or doll 

[akcii into paun Bl exorotiani raies oi iniereii, 
Xied captain, a fashionable spunger, a "swell" who by artifice ingra< 

tialcs hiuiself into Ihe favours of the master of the hou^e, and lives at 

his tabic. Probably from the fact that a real captain leads, but that 

a sham one is led— to the dinncr-table. 
Leer, empty. — Qxfordihire. Pure German, as is nearlyso the neit word. 
Iiser, print, newspaper. German, lbhren, to instruct ; hence Old Eng- 

/ij4, LERE, "spelt in the LEER." Sa srELl..—Oiii Canf. 
liQg, a part of a game. In &ome old games there are so many LEt;! to the 

chulk, and so many chalks to the game. Sometimes the LEGS are 

called chalks, and the chalks legs— one word is as good as another, 

provided ao ngieement is made beforehand, 
Iieg. or blackleg, a di.sreputable sporting character and racecourse 

habiluJ ; that is, one who is disreputable among sporting men. 
Zieg-and-leg, the state of a game when each player has won a leg. In 

Ireland a LEG is termed a horse, LEG-and-leg being there lenned 

" horse-and-horse." 
Xieg bail, the bail or security given by absence. To give LEG BAIL is 

Leg it, to run ; "to give a leg," to assist, as when one mounts a horsetj 
"making a leg, a counliyman's bow, — projecting the L 
behind as a balance to the bead bent forward. — Siaiipmre. 

Leg-of-mutton, humorous street term for a sheep's irolter, oi 

Leg of mutton flBt, a large, muscular or bony hand. 

Lengtb, forty-lwo lines ofadramaiic composition.— /"AniMVii/. 

XiSngtb, six months' imprisonmeitt. Sa stretch. 

Iiet alone, an expression which signilies " much less" as used 
patalive statement or argument. " I cannot aflbrd five shillings, 
ALONE Rve pounds." Barham, in one of the Ingolilshy Legends, says f-»j 
" I h«vc not h»4 thU liviloiiB diy, on* drop to thetr iry hKirl, , 

Let drive, to strike at, or attack with vigour. 

Let in, to cheat or victimize. " He let me in heavily." 

Let on, to give 801 intimation of having some knowledge of a subjecl, 

Ramsay employs the phrase in the GtnlU Sktphii-d. Common in 

Scotland. 
Let the oat out, or let the cat otjT of the bag, a common phras^ 

which implies that a secret is to be or has been let out. 
Letty, a bed. Italian, LStJO.—Lin/pia Frania. 
Levanter, a card-sharper, or defaulting gambler. It was formerly ihe 

custom to give out to the creditors, when a person was in pecuniary 

difficulties, and it was convenient for him lo keep away, that he 



t 
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gone to the East, or the Levant ; hence, when one loses a bet, and 
decnmps without settling, he is said lo levant. ITie Levant wns 
also a nntorious place for queet customers, who would do anything 
rather than pay. Its reputation Is not particularly odorous even now. 

Ii9Vy, a shilling.— ZnwTioo/. Among labourers a lEVY is a sum obtained 
before it is due, somclhing to keep a man going till Saturday- night 
comes, or his task is lioished. 

ZiibOFty, ground let in parts of Yorkshire for shooting purposes. 

Uok, a blow; Lif;KiNG, a beating; "to put in big licks," 
_.., _L _ .__..._ f5j^( ,.... ... 



phrase, meaning lliat great exertions lire being mode,- 
Drydcn; North. 
Xiiok, to excel, or overcome; "if you ain't sharp, he'll 



I 



finished (irsl. Signifies, also, lo whip, chastise, or conquer. AnciaU 
cani, LVCKE. WksA, liachio, Io strike. 
Iiioksplttle, a coarse but singularly expressive term for a parasite, who 

puts up with indignities for the sake of advantages. 
Lifer, a convict who is sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
Xdft, to steal, pick pockets ; " there's a clock been lifted," said when a 
watch has been stolen. The word is 05 old as the Border forays, and 
is used by Shakspeare. Shoplifter is a recognised term. Old GelhU, 
LLIFAK, to steal ; Lower Hkmisk, loften. 
Xdg, a lie, a falsehood. — LaHcathiri. In old ballads the word "lie" is 
often spelt " uo." In old Saxon, Lie is to lie, but to lie as in a bed, 
Iiight, credit, trust ; " to get 3 LIGHT at a house" is to gel credit. When 
a roan's credit is stopped, his light is said lo be put out. Light also 
means life. " I'll put your light out" is a murderous threat. 
Ziight Bob, a light infantry soldier. — MilUary, 
Light Feeder, a silver spoon. 

Xiigbtnillg, gin; "flash o' LIGHTNING," a glass of gin. 
Iii^hts, a worthless piece of meat; applied metaphorically to a fool, n 

soft or stupid peBon. 
IiightB, the eyes. Also, the lungs ; animals' lungs are always so called, 
Li], a book, generally a pocket-book. — Gipsy. 
Lily Benjamin, a great white coat. Sec Benjamin. 
Idmb, a troublesome or precocious child, 
_ Limb of the law, a lawyer, or clerk articled lo that profession. 
L XiimbQ, a prison, from LtMBUS or LiMBua patrum, a mcdiieval theo- 
^B logical term for purgatory. The Catholic Church leaches that LIMBO 

^1 was that part of belt where holy people who died belorc the Redemption 

■ , were kept. 
H Line, a hoai, a fool-trap; as, "loget him in a line, ' U., to get some 

I Lii 



I Lino, calling, trade, profession 1 "what USE ate you in?" " the building 




Iiinar, a caiiuBl reporter, paid by. the line. Diminulivc of " pcany-i- 

Iitngo, lalk, (IT language. Slang is lenned lingo amongst the loiver 

cjrders. Ilalian, lingua. — Lingua Prania. 
Iiint-acr&per, a young suigeon. Tliackeray, in Lmcl fht tViilir-.vir, 

uses ihc plimse, and gives, also, the words " ..^iscQlapius," " I'eslle- 

grinJer," and " Vaccinator," for llie same character. 
XiiOneaBOS, ladies visiting an Oxford man, especially at "Cnmmemora- 

tian," which ii Ihe chief time for receiving feminine visitors at the 

Universily. 
IiiOil-builter, one who hunts up, and has a devout veneration for, small 

celebrities. Mrs. Leo l^Eunler, in I^ckwkk, is a splendid tpccimen of 

this unpleasant creature. 
Xiionise, to make much of nny visitor with small or moderate claims lo 

distinction ; to conduct a Btiaiigcr round the principal ohjecls of altiac- 

lioil in a place ; to act a& cicerone. 
IiiOUB, notabilitiss. either persons or sights irorthy of inspection ; an 

'-in dating from the times when the royal lions at the Towe* 

^ ^f Zoological Gardens and travelling menageries. 



Ofei 



a London wonder, tc 



» the sights are, ot wel'e, called LtuNS. The origin of the Tower 
ciilleclion was the three leopiuds sent by the Emperor Frederic to 
Henry III., as a living illuEtration of the royal arms of England. In 
the toll of John de Cravebe^leli, constable of the Tower {a. Af. Tot. 
CnUtctioai, iii. p. 153), is a charge of 3(/. per day " in support of the 
leopard of our lord the king." tdward III,, when Prince of Wales, 
appears to have taken great interest in the animals; and after he 
became king, there was not only the old leopard, but "one lion, one 
lioness, and two cat-lions," says Slowe, "in the said Tovrer, com- 
mitted to the custody of Robert, son of John Bowre." The menagerie 
was only abolished in 1834 ; and the practice was to allow any person 
to enter gratis who brought with him a little dog to be thrown to the 
lions \~Dr. Doran'r Princes of tVales. 
liip, talk, bounce, impudence ; " come, none 0' yet lip 1" 
Xiip, to sing ; " LIP us a chant," sing a song. 
Iiiguor, or i.iql'or up, to drink drams. — AmnicaHism. In liquor, 

tipsy, or drunk. 
Xiittle gO| the old term for the examination now called smalu. 
liittlQ BnakeB-man, a little thief, who is generally passed through a 

small aperture lo open a dimt and let in the rest of the gang. 
liiverpOOl Irishman, any man bom in Liverpool of Irish parents. 

Set Irish Cuck\ev. 
Liverpudlian, a native of Liverpool- 
Live-stock, vermin of the insect kind, especially of that mote ih:n 
Uiually unpleasant kind found on tramps, &c. 
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Generally considered an Americanism. Lopes., 
. was in general use as a cant term in [he carl/ 
pan of ihe Inst cenlury. Lanulopke was a vagabond who begged in 
"' ■' ! of a sailor; and the sea-phrase, land-luuber, was doubtless 
synonym oiu. 
XtOaver, money. See lour. — Lingua Fi-aiira. 
Lob, a till, or money-drawer. 
Lob-sneaking, tlcaling money Oom tills j occasionally stealing (illi 

Lobb, llic head.— 7'u,"iyt[/if. 
^^ ZiOblolly, ETucl. — Old: used by Markham as a »ei-lerm for grit gruel, 
^^k ox hasty pudding. 

^H Loblolly boy, a derisive term for a sui^eon's mate in the navy. 

^^ tSe suiho^ur ihi" poem."— V/li°?jr«/." "wib, 4io.'%;s''"°" " " "*'"" " 

Lobs I schoolboys' signal on the master's approach. Al^o, an assi^Utiit 

watcher, nn under gamekeeper, 
IiOba, words, talk.— Ci^i)". 

XiobSGDUBB, a dish made of potatoes, meal, and biscuits, boiled together. 
XiObster, a soldier. A policeman, from the colour uf bis coat, is styled an 

unboiled, or raw loiister. 
Lobster-box, a barrack, or military station. 
Loggerheadil, " to come to locoeriieaus," to come to blows. 
Logie, theatrical jewellety, made mostly of tin. 
IiOll, >o lie about luity- ' ' He would loll upon the handle of the door, ' 

said of an incorrigibly lazy fellow. 
Lolly, the head. Sfi Lobb. — J^gilulic. 
London ordinary, the beach at Brighton, where the " eight -liours-at 

the-sea-side" excursionists dine in the open-air. 

Long-bow. Sf( DEAW THE LONO BOW. 

XiOng flrm, a gang of swindlers who obtain goods Iw false pretences. 

They generally advertise or answer advertisements. The word LONG I* 

supposed to be from a playful allusion made by one of the firm to the 

length of their credit. 
Long-ghost, a tall, thin, awkward person. Sometimes called " kimp- 

po:,t." 
Long-headed, far-seeine, clever, calculating, 
Long-hundrQd,nBilling5gate expression for 120 fresh herrings, 01 other 

small fish, the long-huadred being sii score, 

L Long-odds, the odds which denote that the man or animal hid against 
has, or is supposed 10 have, little or no chance. 
Long-shore butoher, a coas t -guardsman.— Jm. All people who gel 
their livinip by the side of the Thimes below bridge are called lomo. 
SHORE folk. 




new Stebe tk* hactf CUmm caBf^EF- 
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IiOUSe-trSp, a small -tooth comb.— Oi/ Cant, Sa catch-' EU-^Livt.. 

IiOTe, at billiards, rackets, and many other eamcs, nothing five points to 
none would be "five love," — a love game being when oneplaverdoen 
not score at all. The term is also used at whist, "sii love," " four 
UJVE," when one side has marked up six, four, or any other number, 
and the other none. A writer in the Gcnileinan's Mapaine for July, 
1780, derives il either &om LUFF, an old -Scotch word (or the hand, or 
from the Dutch, loef, the loop, weather-gauge (SewdCs DuUk Dk- 
tiBHary, 410, 1754); but It more probably, from Ihe sense of the 
following, denotes MHnething done without reciprocity. 

IiOTS, "to do alhingforLOVK," i.r., for nothing. A man is said to many 
for LOVE when he gets nothing with his wife ; and an Irishman, with 
the bitterest animosity against his antagonist, will fight him for love, 
i.e., for the tnere satisfaction of heating him, and not for a stake. 

IiOVeage, tap droppings, a mixture oF stale spirits, sweetened and sold to 
habitual dram-dnnkers, principally females. Called also " alls." 

Low-water, but little money in pocket, when the finances are at a low 

Lubber, a clown, or (ool—AncuHt C<rn/, lubbare. Among seamen 

an awkward fellow, a landsman. 

lure in the maintop of 1 ship, by whiclra timid 
difficuities of the '" futlock shrouds i" hence as 

a sea-term the lubber's hole represents any cowardly way of evading 

XiUCk, " down on one's Ltitni," wanting money, or in difficulty. 

Lucky, " to cut one's LUCKY," to go away quickly. Air strike. 

Ludlam'a dog. An indolent, inactive person is often said to be "as lair 1 
as l-uuLAM^ DOG, which leaned its head against the wall to bark." 
Sailors say "OS laty as Joe the Marine, who laid down his miukcl ta J 

Lug, " my logsare in LUC," i.e., in pawn. 

Lug, to pull, or sUke thirst.— 0/rf. 

Lug ObOTey, a pawnbroker's shop. 

Luks, nothing. — North Country Canl. 

LuUy, a shitt. 

Lully prigger, a rogtio who steals wet clothes hung on lines to dr 

Lumber, to piwn or pledge. Probably from Lomuard. 

Lutnberod, pawned ; sometimes imprisoned. 

Lummy, jolly, first-rate. 

Lump, anything exceptionaUy laree, "asa lump of a man," "agreit 1 

LLMPof afellow,"&c. ' 

Lump, the workhouse ; also called the Pan. 
Lump it, to dislike it ; "if you don't like it, you may lump iT;" s< 

limes varied to, " if you don't like it, you may do the otiicr thing." 1 
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I'robabljr from [he fact thai, j 
token with llie bod. Wliat y 



To LI 
"He 



is also lo take olT bI 
D IT down at once" 



draught, as medjcu 



I 
I 

I 



Lump the lighter, i 
IiUmp work, work contracted for, or taken by the i.UWP. 
Lumper, a coniraclor. On tlic river more especially a person who con- 
tracts lo deliver a ship laden with timber. 
Lumper, a low thief who haunts wharves and docks, and robs vessels , 

alio a person who sells old goods as new. 
IiUmpy, intoxicated, Also used to signify ei%cdnte. 
Lunaa, a %a\.—Gip!y. 

IiUroh, a term at the game of eribliage A is said to lurck B when 
the former attains the end, or sixty-(inl hole, of tlie board before the 
tatter bas pegged his thirty-tint hole ; or, in more familiar wurd% I 
before B has turned the corner. A LURCH sometimes, and then oulf I 
by agreement, counts as a double game or rub. 
IiUrk, a sham, swindle, or represeotation of feigocd distress. An impo> 

silian of any kind is a lurk. 
IiUrlcer) an impostor who travels the country with false certificates of 

fire*, shipwrecks, to. Also, termed a SILVER BECOAR, which see. 
Lush, intoiicating drinks of all kinds, but generally used for beer. It ig 
generally allowed, as has been stated, tliat l-UsH and its dcrivativMi | 
claim Lushingion, the brewer, i 
Luab, to drink, or get drunk. 
LuBh-crib, a public-house. 
Luahui£ton, a drunkard, or one who continiuUy soaks hinisdf with ' 
lash. Some years since there was a Lusiiington CLUB in Bow , 
Street, Coven t Garden. 
LuBby, intoxicated. Jobnsonsaj^ "opposite lo pale." so red withdrink^ ' 

He must, however, have been wrong, as the forqping derivation show*. 
L;l0, come hither. — An^o-Chinest. 
LyuGb-law, summary punishment. From an American judge famous 

for hanging first and trying afterwards. 
BE&b, a cab, or hackney-coach. 
Mace, toBpooge, swindle, or beg, in a polite way ; "pre it him {a shop- ' 
keei>er) on the macs," i.e., obtain goods on credit and never pay for 
them; also termed "striking the mace." 
Uace, to welsh, to obtain money without any expectation of being able tft 

pay or intention of paying. 
Uaceman, or macbb, a welcher, maesman, or general swindler ; % 

"street-mugger." 
Uadza, half. Italian, MEZZA. This word enters into combination with 
various cant phrases, mainly taken from the Lingua Frama, as madza | 
CABOUN, hiiif-a-crown, Iwo-and-sixpence ; madia saltkk, a halfpenny 



I 



I 
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[itt saltee] 1 MAUZA FOONA, half-o-sovercign ; madza sound the 
BULL, hair a pound of sleak, &c. Tliis word is, in street phraseology, 
invariably pronounced medzbr. 

Uag, a halfpenny, — Ancient Cant, MAKE. MEf.S were formerly euincos. — 
a. At. Cartte. Make, the old form, is itiU used by schoolboys iu 
Scotland, "Not a blctsed kag I" would b« the phrase of i cadger 
dawn on his luck to expresi his penniless slate. 

UBBi lileraiy anil printers' shuig for magazine. 

Mag, to talk ; hence magpie. To mag in thieves' slang is to talk well 
and persuadvely. 

Kaggoty, fandful, fidgety. Whinu and fancies were formerly termed 
MAGGOTS, b-om the popular belief that a maggot in the brain wm the 
cause of any odd notion or caprice a person might exhibit. Deer are 
sometimes found to have maggots in their brains, which, perhaps, 
accounts for the origin of the term. 

KagBmoil, a street swindler, who watcheii for countrymen and "gullible" 
pcnions, and persuades them out of their possessions. Magsmen arc 
wonderful actors. Their work a done in broad daylight. « ilhout any 
it^e accessories ; and often a wink, a look, or a slip of the tongue 



would betray iheir confederacy. Their ability ai 
truly worthy of a belter cause. Magsmen are very often men of supe- 
X education. Those who " work" the tidal trains and boats are ollen 



JoC 



faultlessly dressed and highly accomplished. 
MallOlieeil, a merchant, Chinese pronunciation of the- English word. — 

AngU-CAiiiist, 
Mahogany, " to have one's feet under another man's mahocany," Io 

sit nl bis table, be supported on other than one's own resources ; . 

" amputate your uahoganv," ij., go away, elaboration of " cut your 

stiek.^' I 

Ualiogany flat, a bug. 

Uoil, lo post a letter i " this Ecreeve is mailed b; a sure hand." 
Uain-toby, llie highway, or the main road. Set TOBY. 
Uake, any one is said to be " on the make" who asks loo high a piice 

for his goods, or endeavours in any way to overreach. 
Ualie. lo steal, a successful thefi or sn-indJe. A man on the look-out for 

swindling opportunities is said lobe "on the make." 
Uoke tracks, an Americanism synonymous with skedaddle ; to make 

MakQ-Ilp, personal appearance.— TSniftVi-ir/. 

Makings, m-ilerials. A man is often said to have the makings of a good 
politician (or wbalevcrhe may aspire to be) in him, if they were but 
properly applied. 

MaLaproplsm, nn ignorant, vulgar misapplication of lanpiage, so 
named from Mrs. Malaprop, a charneter in Sheridan s famous 
comedy o( the /iivait. Mrs. Partington afterwards succeeded lo the 
nutnlle of Mn. Malaprop ; but the phrase Foningtonism is as yet 
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irople reason thai Mrs. Mnkptop «u [he original, 

\ bntctn rictiuU. 
KmI k-hancillS, a oui m difficnhies. Sa UIKGINC. 
a tcnn U 
It ligbtrr mined UendooL 

lbn-lMSdl4, to cie * penon nmchtj-, u to take hicn piiwinei'. Ii 
ow of K rouo, or p*c Um 1 beuii^. 

Mui ia thie BOODi dM e^^'"''"' *'"' '^ supposed to find the 
** MCB'' W ft ««ct>MI expcwiitnit and elntoi^ eipooc^ lo long 
«aKkn>cmtel>k«*f. iacsumo-MNQumiES. 

Itat^^^ fMfw^ »»w»blei ; "moaejr uhI uakbles," cash and per- 

KtlUhllllHWi. * ^*l^ i^Stj. old-bshioned inaid-or-all-woil: ; a title 
mm iai^uu tx^i '>*<' ^'^'^ &°°> tbc rcnuriuble charactec in the • 

IbkM^ OMti • suppcsed discoveiy of marvels, which luni out no marrcb ' 
M all ; (ram a slor^ stmilAr to that about the cock neisbin^. Thtce < 
CuA-nrft, oat nimluing, bad detertDinnl to find out somethiiiB about 
ttM*. Accord inely. when iheT- idiimateljr came upon a duD£hea|i^ 



CorDH'dt up to very laleljr^ ^""ployed a different simile, as, " It's like 
« cow calriux up in a tree." 
Kwio*! or MAKIKK KRCKi-iT. AD empty bolile. This exprcsam having 
met liccn useii in the presence of an officer ot norma, he was at linl 
inclined to take it as an insult, until some one adroitly appeased Ul 
wrath hy lenuitking that no nffence could be meant, as all that it could 

riihiy imply was, " one who had dune his duty, and was read; t« 
It iKain." 
ICvk, to make one's M\tiK is lo nchievc a snccess litecary, aitisdc, or I 
othtrwisc. Men of eminence arc said to lea\e their uarks on the < 
Wlttb'i lurrnce. An American poet has described this ambitious, I 
albeit wtncwhal rai*, proCTeding as leaving "footprints on the ss 

XftrksUeri a t«ltii<); man who devotes himself, by means of spcciat J 
Information, lo lbs study of faviuiritcs, and the diseases incident id tb ' 
conilllLan of equine life. The MARKKT(am is the principal ag 
nil I king and knwkinc-out anangeniencs. 

■Iftrkct^horu. a horse simply kept in Ibe bcHing-tbli for the puiposa'l 
of Mnn Wiled againsl. 

Uarplot. nn officious bungler, who spoils everjrthing he inletfctes with. 

KuriliRO lines, a marriage certificate. — /'rofimial. 
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•land bur) 



a who works ir 






"shift" 



Marrow-bo DQe, the knees ; " I'll bring him down upon his MARROW 
uuNES," i.e., I II make him bend hLt knees as he docs to ihe Virgin 
Mary. Supposeil lo be from Mary Bones, an objection able term Mscd 
bylhe firstPrtileBlantsin reference lo the supposed adoration of the 
Virgin Mary by Catholics. 

MorrowBkying. Set Medical Gruek. 

Harry, a very (lid term of asseveralinn, uriginally (in Popish limes) k ' 
mode of swearing by the Virgin Mnxy ; ^-d., by Mary. 

MsTtingale, a gambling lenn, which means the doublii^ of a slake 
every lime you lose ; so that when you win once you tvin back all 
(hat you have losl. So called from the fad thai, lu in all fair games 
you must win once, you have a safe hold of fortune. The diflituJiy ia 
to obtain a bank htrge enough to do this eflectivel^, or having the bank 
lo find any one who will follow you far enough, in a fair game. 

Mary Ann, the title of the dea ex machini evolved from Irades- unionism 
at ShefReld, to the niter destruction of recalcitrant grinders. She is 
supposed 10 do all the " blow-ups," sleal all the bands, and otherwise 

Marygold, one million slerling. Sa plum. 

Maekee, never mind, no consequence. — .-fii^o-C/SjiiCJ^. 

Mass&ore of the innocentB. when the leader of the House of Com- 
mons goes through the doleful operation of devoting to extinction a l 
number of useful measures at the end of the session, for want of tim ~ 
to pass Ihem. Vide Times, 20lh July, l8s9 : Mr. C. Fosler, 
altering the time of the legislative sessions. — J'arliamcniory Slang. 

Master of the Mint, a gardener. 

Master of the Rolla, a baker. 

Mate, the term a cosier or low person applies lo a friend, partner, or con ^ 
panion ; "me and my matk did so and so," is a common phrase with , 
a low Londoner. Originally a lea lenH. 

Matey, n labourer in one of Her Majesty's dockyards. Common elabora- 
lion of the word MATE. 

Maudlin, Magdalen College, Oxford. This is the old English pronun- 
ciation of the word. 

Mauley, a fisl, that with which one strikes as with a mall. — PusHiilic. 

Mauley, a signature, from maklev, a fisl i " put your fist lo it," ia 
sometimes said by a tradesman when desiring a fellow-trader to put his 
sign.iturc to a bill or note. 

Maund, lo beg i " hacndf.Rim: on the fly," b^E'"B "f people in the 
streets.— 0/rf Gi»/. Maitng, to beg, is a term in use amongst the 

K'psies, and may also be found in the Hindoo vocnbuhiry. Maunu, 
>wever, is pure Anglo-Saxon, from mand, a buket. Compare BEG, 
which is derived from BAG— a curious pualleL 



I 

I 
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Maw, ihe mouth ; "hoU jroax HAW," cose UlkiBg. 

Mawona, a hypoorile of the most vnplMsut kind. Fram BictosUff'* 

pidv of 7b Hr/vtriu. OrigtlttUr t MAw«t>ui vis a wotm in the 

siDQUch, the Ihitad vcnn. 
Ifax, gin.; MAX opon tick, gin obtaiEcd npoa crcdiL 
K&Barine, Ihe pLurona beneath tbe stige in luse Iheolm. Probabl/ 

cDimptiOD of ItalioMj MEZf-iNTNO. 
U, B. coat, (I'.f., Mark of the Boil,) > tuune given to (be long sanoni 

worn by tome of the clefjj, — a modem roHtan fonn of abiuc, said 

harebeenaccidenlaUjdtsclaKdtoa High Choich cnslomei by a tiili 

unkri to hii foTeman. 



ntbe old sliverjd' 
r crien without landed property. A while mxn in Ihe South 
Sislcs had DO Ixus ilandi unlesi he posse^LSed pioperty. and the blacki 
of niggers wonld have fell insulted at any "poor white U.^"duill-i 
ing tfi be " a nun and brother." 

Ke&Bley. mean, miserable-looking, "seedy ;" what a MEASLEV-lookinj 
man !" i.e., vliat a wretched, anhappy fellow. 

Medical Greek, the ^bng used by medical studenU at the hospitals, 
Al the London University Ihey Irave a way of disguising Englisli, de- 
Ecribed by Albert Smilh as the Gower Street Dialect, which con«tsti 
in transposir^ the initials of words, c^., " poke a smipe" — smoke a 

tipe ; " flntlcr-by"— botlerfly, &c This disagreeable noosense, which 
as not even Ihe recommendation of a little ability in its composition, 
is often lerroed Marrowskyirg. ,£» CttEEK, Sr. Giles's C KEEK, - ''— 
" jEgiiiiat" dialect. Language of IIPH, &c. 
Heisensailg, a missionary, Chinese pronunctalion of lh« Fng l it h 

Menagerie, the orchestra of n theatre, — Timtrkai. 
MnnnvBlingH- odd money remaining after the daily accoonb are ittade 
' t'ookiiig-ofiice,— usually divided among the clerks. 



idl»^^J 

3 



which 

3^ 



.iff o' 



, and il 



Men of Kent, r 

which lie* cast of the Medway, i 

bom Ihe other side. The men of Kent are entitled to the benefit of 

the old lawi of the county, that of gavelkind particulatly. 

Uerkic, a term usually applied to a woman's privities. Originally false 
hait for those parts. 

Merry Dun. of Dover, a large ship figuring in sailors' yami. She 
was so large that when passing through the Straits of Dover her flying 
jib-booin knocked down Calais steeple ; while, at the some time, the 
tly of her ensign swept a. flock of sheep off Dover clil&. She was ta-a 
lofty (hat a boy who allempted to go to her mast-head fouod himself^ 
grey old man when he reached the deck again. This yam is 
on a story in the Scandinavian mythology. There is also 
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aiming tailors of the gallant Ttiiuidcrbomb, wliicli haj " nlaely-nine 

decks and no bottom.'" 
Udaopotamifi, b name given to Eaton Square and neighbourhood u'hcn 

jirst built. Tliis part woa alio called Cubitopolu. — Fmhiiinakli slang. 
Meaa, to interfere unduly. Cosiermongcrs rchr lo police supervision ns 

MESSING. Among sailors, a dead nuui is raid to have lost thcnumliec 

Metallician, a racing boiikmaker. Bookmakers use metallic books 
anil pencils. 

Middy, abbreviation of midihlpmui. — Naval. 

lUdEfl net, a lady's veiL 

Mike, an Irisb hodman, or general labonrer. 

Uike, to loiter ; or "luyaboul." The term probably origin.iled in St 
Giles's, which is thronged nith Irish labourets, who liirely or never 
labour (MiKB being so common a term with them as to become a 
generic appellation lor Irishmen), and wbo loiter and lean ngainsi the 

Eablic-houses in the " Dials," It has been said tbat Lhc term is Old 
nglish, UlCHE, to skulk, to loiter; Old Norse, MAK, leisure, idle- 

"Shall the blciied lun of hovea prove i MiciiBBr' 

SAoMsfiani Hm. IV.. ii. 4. 
Whatever may have been Its origin, there can be now no doubt that 
the word is supposed to have parttculnr reference to the habits of the 
Irish Mikes, or labourers, though now and again it is borrowed in the 
interests of others. 

Mild, second-rate, inferior. See DRAW it mild. Also feeble, ineiScient, 
as "a MILD attempt." Weak young men who keep bulldogs, and 
dress in a " loud" stable style, from a belief that it is very becoming, 
are sometimes called "mild bloaters." 

Milk, a term used in connexion witb racing ; when a horse Is entered in 
a race for which his owner does not intend him to i\in, or at all events 
in which he does not intend him to win, and bets against him, the animal 
is said to "be miu(ed." Milking, is keeping a borse aravourite, at 
short <iild<{, for a race in which he has no chance whatever, or in which 
he will not be allowed to try, for the purpose of laying against hioi. 

Milky onea, white linen rags. 

Mill, 3 fight, or set to. Anneni Caal, ;>IVLL, lo rob. Probably fiom 
the special opportunities afforded to pickpockets when the ring was 

MiU, to fight or beat. 

Mill, the old Insolvent Debtors' Court. "To go through the mill" was 
equivalent to being "whitewashed." 

MiU, the tread-MlLL. 

Miller. To drown the miller is to put too much water in anything. 
The phrase was originally " to drown the miller's thumb," or go <>*'"■ 
^e specified mark, i.e., the thumb-mark, in adding water to ardtut 



mau »mmt. Ecp are Hcfid minks m u cBgieeBeBt of Itm 

(loaiptiDn. ITretHa ^gp mc net chtahiMe, orfiauy oaa will do. 
WDer. TIiB wijnlis&eiiBcMljciIlefoattrfKnapcnaaidUaa stale 

joke. J*Jo», 
Hilvwter, lo bcai. 
HiSh, « ihirt, or tkemBC Fran commission, the mcieal cant Ibr ■ 

duR, ■Tienruili sbonened la e'misb or sunti, and tboi to Hisu. 
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Kitey, a cbcecmooger. 

Kitten. "Togtt theMiTTEs'g, in rimHiiti tlan^ to bejiltel. 

JCitteiU, itie boxing glmcs. 

KuutlSi a frcqnentaiii^ forrm of UtST in both senses ; as applied to 

weatber, it U nsed hjr John Gadbnrr in his Efitm/ris in 169$ — 

ui$TV aod VIZZLING— lo come down as mist ; while the oilier 

seiue aa.j be eipicued as to fade away Hkc a min. 
Kisile, to run awaf, or dccampt 10 disappear as in a mi^ Ftom 

MIZZLE, A ^^ri"''"g rain; a Scotch mia. 

" And Iben »e kiruvc Uichulau n^t, 
Tbi CMutlKHiai-itDtaD.*— /f>a^ 

MiSXlar, or bdm-UIZZI.ek, > penon who is deier at effecting an KUp^ 

or getting out of a difficulty. 
Kosb, ■ name applied to the turban- shaped hit which vat mme few 

jeai% bach (afihionable among ladies, and ladflike swells of the other 

sc». From the Scripture phiase, " MoAB is my wuhpol " (Ps. Ik. 8), 

which Utier article the hat in question was supposed to resemble. — 

Unhitrsity, 
K ob. Swift informs us, in his Arl of PalUi ConvtrtaiioH, that mob wm, 

in hit lime, the slang abbreviation of "mobility," just asNOaisof 

" nobility," at the present day. Set school. 

" ll ia potuipa (hn hiuDObf of ipoldi^ E» more vonti than we n?«d> miui vHkll 
Im » miienbJy citnailcd «ome oraur voids thai Id Cunilur writing and cwa- 
vcmlkm iker oficn lote M but Uicii Gm lyllablEi. u Id wos.. rtd.. pn., 
iiKsf, lulllielikc."— ytdUunrV^yrcfoilsr. 
Mob, a thiefs immediate companions, as, — " our own moi 



party igainsi a smaller one, or an itulividual. Mobbing i« eciicralty « 
concomitant of street robbery. 
Xobility, ibf populace; or, actoiJingto Burke, the "great unwashed." 
Johnton calls it a cant leim, alQiough Swift notices it as a proper 
ekpression. 



I 
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Uockered, holey, marked unpleasantly. A ragged hntidkerchiEf and a 

IiloLcIicd or pilled face are bolb ^id Id be MO[;KKlteD. 
Uodest quencher, a glass of spirits and water. Dick Swivellcr was 

Moey, the moiitti. — Gipsy and Hindoo. Shikspeare has MOE, to make 
moulhs. 

Mofuaailite, «n inhabitant of an up-Counlry Sv,\.!\.<ii.—Ati^<i- Indian. 

Moisten your chaffer, a slang phrase equivalent to "lakesotne- 
thii^ lo drink." Also " mosslen your clay," originally applied to 
smokers, now general, dnd supposed to have rerercncelo the human 

Moke, a donkey. — Gifisy, but now general to all the lower orders. A 
"coster" and his "moke" are almost inseparable terms. Probably 
derived originally from Ibe Arabic ti! Kiacritt, a carrier, 

Uok.O, a name given by sportsmen to pheasants killed by mistake 
during Seulember, before the pheasant -shooting comes in. Th^ 
pull out Ineir taiLi, and roundly assert that they are no pheasants 
at alt, hat MOKOS. 

Moll, 1 girl ; nickname for Mary. — Old Caul. 

MoUod, followed, or accompanied by a v.-Droaj). When a costcrmonger 
sees a friend walking with a woman he does not know, be says on the 
first opportunity aAerwards, " I see yer the other night when yer was 
MOLLED up and too proud (o speak . 

Mollifillflr, a low girl or woman ; generally a female cohabiling nith a 
man who gets his living by thieving. 

Mollsack. a reticule, or market basket. 

ly this 
lAKKon it." See it. T, 

MoU-tooler, a female pickpocket. 

Mollycoddle, an effeminate man ; one who " coddles " nmon^t ths 
women, or does their work. 

MoUy^rubB, or mulligrubs, slomach-ache, or sorrow— which to the 
coslermonger is much the same, as he believes, like the ancients, that 
the viscera is Ihe seat of idl feeling. Coslermongers are not alone, 
even in ihe present day, in this beli^. 

MolrowiHE, "out on the spree," in company with so-called "gay 
women. In allusion to the amatory sercnadings of the London cats. 
Another form of this is, "out on the tiles." 

MondayiBh, or Mondayfied, disinclined for work. "St. Monday" is 
a great inslilution among artiians and small tradesmen. 

Monk, a term of contempt ; probably an abbreviation of monkev. 

Monkey, spirit or ill temper ; " to get one's monkey up," to rouse hi» 
passion, A man is said to have his monkey up or the monkcy on hi-i 
bock, when he is "riled," or out of temper ; this is old, and was pro- 
bably in allusion originally to the evil spirit which wo.'i supposed lo be 
always present with a man ; alsoonder fiimilarf'" ' 

' ' have his back or hump up. 
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IConkey, Ihe imliuaicnl vliidi drives a vx!tM..~Aimy, 

Monkey, yo/.—sponiHg Slang. 

Uonke;, Ihc vessel in which n mess receives ilsfull allowance ofgn^id 

n otnnibui, i 

Monkey-boat, a peculiar, long, narrow, canal l«i!. 

Monkey with & long toil, a taongise.—Ltgal. 

Monkey's allowance, to get blows insleail of alms, more kii^ tl 
halfpence. 

Monkery, the country, at niial districts. Olieinallf an old word for i 
tjuiel or moTmlic hk.—Hall. 

Monniker, a person's nune or signalun. 

Month of Sundays, an indefiqite period, a long lime. 

Mooch, to sponge; lo obtrude oneself Upon (riends jost when Ihejan 
aboDt to sit doH-n to dinner, or other luck; lime — of coui'se quite ae- 
cidentally. Compare KtTLK. To ilinfc awaj, and allow jvur friend to 
pay for the cntcrtainmeot. In Wiltshire, TO mooch is to shuffle. 
Stt the following. 

Mooching, or on the mooch, on the look-nat for any ulidei o 
cumslanccs which may be turned to n profitable accoont ; walchi 
the streets for odd jobs, hories to hold, &c ; also scn^>s of food, dru 
old cluLhcs, &C. 

Moon, a month ; generally used to eipress the length of time a penon has 
been sentenced bf the magiilrale ; thus ' ' one hoon " is one month of 
four weeks. A calendar month is known as a "callingder" or long MOtitt. 
A " lunar moos," ridiculous as the phrase may seem, is of constant 
use among ihoie who affect slang of this description. 

Mooney, intoxicated, a name for a silly fellow. 

Mooning, loitering, wandering about iira puqioselesi manner. 

Moonlight, or mdonsmine, smuggled spirits. From the nigh(-w 
smugglers. 

Moon-raker, a native of Wiltshire ; because it ii said that tomi 
of that couBty. seeing the tellcction of the moon in a pond, took it 
be a cheese, and endeavoured to pull it out with a rake. 
Moonshee, a learned man, professor, or teacher.— jinf/n-Zniffim. 
Moonshine, palaver, deception, hnmbug. 

Mop. a hiring place (or fair) for servants. Steps arc often "abaul tab 
taken" lo put down these assemblies, which have been proved h 
greatly detrimental lo the morality of the poor. They ate suppcsei 
Id contribute largely to the bastardy percentages. 
Mop, an habitual drunkard. Also a period of intoxication. " To be oi 
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Ihe mop" is lo be on the drink from day to day — lo be perpetually 
"stale drank." 
AT op up. In drink, or empty A glasi. — Old Sra Ifrm, 

Mops and brooms, imoiienteil. Supposed by an im.-i^nnlivc penon 
lo be llie nppeamnce prcacnlcd by Ine world to s very drunkemaan. 
Possibly ihe term was first used to express sea-sickness, 

Mopusses, money ; " UOPUSSES ran taper," money ran shorL 

Moral, a forthcoming result wbicU appears certain — originally moral cer- 
tainty. This is racing slang, as, " The race it a MoRAl-for Crtmocne." 
Tliose MORALS are often, however, of very uncertain tenure. 

Uora-iah. Whenlht 
MORE-lSH flavour. 

If orris, to decmnp, be ofT. Probably from the ancient MOXUco, or 
MoRKis-DANce. Sic SAatifcare. 

Hortar-board, a square college cap.. 

Mortgage- deed, a pawnbroker's duplicate. 

MoBkeaeer, to pawn with a view to obtaining more than Ihe actual value 
at an artidc. There are, in various parts of the country, men who make 
profession — llml is, they buy jewellery which, though 
it so good as it seems, and pawn it us opportunity 
nious that some men can obtain a much larger sum 
on a given article than others can ; though the smallest of these pro- 
feisiiinals generally mannge to gel good livings, which does not say 
much for the judgment of those constant inspector! of personal pro- 
perty — pawnbrokers' assistants. 

Mot, a girl of inditTerent character. Formerly. Mort, DuteA, KOTV- 
KAST, a harlotry. Mot-caILt, sa loose-box, 

Houohey, a Jew. 

Mouldy, grey-headed. Servants wearing hair-powder are usually termed ■ 
MOULDV-rATES by Street boys. 



fetrly good, is n 



Mouldy-grabSi travelling shown 



Llcbanks n'ho perfon 



n the 



ir covering. Doing this is called mouldv- 

GRUBBINU, 

Mount, a saddle-horse. According lo quality, " a good MOUJTT," or " a 

bad MnuNT. 
Mount, in ihealriml parlance, lo prepare for production on the stage. 

"The piece was excellently mounted." 
Mounter, a false swearer. Derived from the borrowed clothes men used 

lo MOUNT, or dress in, when going to swear for a consideration. 
Mountain- dew, whisky, odvcrtiiied as from ihe Highlands. 
Mountain-pecker, a sheep's head. Sft Jemitv. 
Mourning, "a full suit oC MouaNINC," two black eycij half- 

MOtrnMNO, one black eye. 






Kf , MMfctt •< ^ pAxu ^ tf ^ 1^ B&s ^ dK Fan. 

MklGkcxvcs^^ TTi'cjmIj I itaiil i ■ ili !■ i fj iJ Tjp 



fcll 'I, Mas. Cub, m ■ 

ThiTiir''iii'ifiipilini TrfMilfc fTmli^ iti 

fcr ■iMr^liiii. b4 «« i 







Rad B^ Iki^'DenpBa maA Set' Hbtij » »a»aBtoy bwi» 
Ac BMW tf Ike Notiicw ll'l^- 
HaAer, TO CO A, uptacrict to twa —rt [aMp-Cli — fxAnl Cfav. 



"HVCKan «»tT," 



t, ased bf the canliT H ufcwf la 
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Mud-lark, a man or woman who, with clothes lucked above the knee, 
grovels Ihrough the mud on the banks of Ihe Thames, when the tide 
IS low, for silver or pewtcT spoons, old botlles, pieces of iron, coal, at 
any articles of the least value, deposited by the retiring lide, either from 
passing ships or the seweis. Occasionally applied lo those men who 
cleanse the sewers, and who wear great boots and $ou'-wc$<er hats. 
Those who are employed in banks and counting-houses, in collecting 
and other out-door duties, have also this appellation. 

Mud-student, a farming pupil. The iiamc given to the students at 
the Agricultural College, tirsncesler. 

MufT, a silly or weak-minded penon, a dolfer; MUFF has been defined to 
be "a soft thing that holds a lady's hand without squeezing it," 

Muffln-cap, a cap stmilai lo tliat worn by a charity-boy. 

Muffiu-fbce, a while, soft, delicate, or whiskcrless face. 

Uuffln-worry, an old lady's tea party. 

Mufti, the civilian drcH of a naval or military officer when off duty. — 
Anglo- Itidian. From an Eastern word signifybg a, clei^yman or priest. 

Mug, the mouth, or iasc.—Old. 

" 'Goblet hsd muc.'— Topcn ihmild btarin miad Ihil wlul they qualT from ttis 

Mug, to strike in the face, or fight. Also, to rob or swindle. Gadie, 
MulC, to suffocate, oppress; Jrith, MUCAiH, to kill, destroy- 

Hug, "to Mttc oneself," lofiet tipsy. 

Mugging, a thmshlng,— synonymous with "slo^ng," both lerau of 
the " ring," and frequently uied by fighting men. 

Muggy, drunk. Also, as applied to weather, stifling, oppressive. 

Mug-up, 10 paint one's face, or dress specially with a view lo impei3o- 
nation. — 77iailri<-al . To "cram" for an examination. — Army. 

Wil li " to make a mull of it," to spoil anything, or make a fool of one- 
self. 

Mulligrubs. Flat mollychubs. 

Mullingar heifer, a jjirl with thick ankles.— //■«*. The slory goea 
that a traveller, passmg through Mullingar, was so struck with this 
local peculiarity in Ihe women, that he determined to accost the next 
one be met. "May 1 ask," said be, "if you wear hay in your 
shoes?" "Faith an' I do," said the girl; "and what then?" 
" Because," says the traveller, "that accounts for Ihe calves of your 
legs coming down to feed on it." 

Multee kertOTer, very bad. Italian, MOLTO CATllVO. Generalljr 
used with the afmi ot*^ bloke when referring lo .1 man. Phrase much 
used by circus riders. 

Mum, " to keep mi;m," 10 hold one's peace. Hence " mum'S the word," — 
: which implies 10 all hearers that the matter to which it lefcrs 



^K Mummer, 

^K fonnei^ 



c per- 
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Uamp, to b^. In Linoolmbin^ Boxing-diy is known as MntPmi 

Uumper, a b^gu. A collector of htdiday tribute 

Uomps, the iiiuei«bles. To Ted MrupiSK is lo be heavy, dnU, nnd 

ICandimglUI, Iraihj, coarse tobacco. Sometimtt oted 10 Tcpretnt (he 
half-soddened, half-calcined rcsidinim at the botlom of eid all-W)- 
smoked-ODt pipe, which, vhen knocked oat, is vDlgirif called the 
TOPPBK, g. V. Sfianiih, MOSDONGO, black pnddii^. 

Uangorl^, bread, food. Mi:N<:itBnoIdwonlfaTinixedfood,biit MCN- 
CAKLV is doubiles derived from the Lingua Fratuo, uangiak, loeat. 
Stt the following. 

Mungarly casa, a buker's shop ; eridciit!; a corruption of a 
Lingua Franca phiase for in eating-house. The srcU-known " Nil 
Manure" stairs at Malta derive llieir wune from the endle^ bmpirs 
who lie there and shout, " Nil mangiare," i.t.. " Nothing to ealT^ to 
excite the compassion of the Englbh who land there, — an eipiesuon 
which eihibin remarltably the moogrel composiiioo of the Lingua 
franca, MANGIAItE being ItaliiUi, md Nijc (Gfrma», K1CHT5), an 
evident impoilation from Trieste, or other Austrian weapon. 

Hunging, or uounging, whining, b^ging, muttering. — Abrtt. 

UUDS, the mouth. Cerman, ML'ND. — Old Cant. 

Uiirerk, themistreuoftheboiue. 



tR^^^ 



Hurkarker, a monkey, ^vulgar Cockney pronundation of MACAUCO^ 
a cpccici of monkey. Jacko Macanco, or Maccacco, as he was mostly 
called, was the name of a famous iighliag monkey, who used nearly 



fifty years ago lo display his prowess at the W^tminsler pit, where, 
afier having killed many dogs, he was at last "chawed up by a bull 

Murphy, a potato. Probably from the Irish national liking for potaloca, 
Mi'RPKV beinga surname common amongst the Irish. MurfhiU 
(edible) are sometimes called DosoVAN's. 

Murph.y, " in the arms of Murphy," i.e., last asleep. CoiTupli 

MoRPHEfS. 

Mnsh, an umbrella. Contraclioti of urSMHOOM. 

Uufth (or mushroom) faker, an itinerant mender of umlirellas. 

Mushroom, a hal, shaped like tlie fungus from which it takes its 
oflcn worn by demure ladies. 

Muslin, n. woman or girl ; " he picked up a bit rf MUSLis." 

Muata, ot MUSTER, a patletn, one of a sort. Anglo-Indian te _ 

describing the make or pattern of anything. A sample of any kindS 
nicrch»ndiie. This wonl is very generally used in commereial tiu — 
tions all oyer the world. 

Mutton, a contemptuous tctm for a woman of bad character; 

varied to laced mutton. The eipression was used as a cant 
for a " wild duck" in the reipi of James I. As a sinng term i 
employed by Ben Jonson in his mastjue of Nefhtnii 'IHumpk, 
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( wriltco for display at Court on Twelfth Kighl, 1613 j "a fine 
:ed mutton 01 two," are the words applied to wanlons. Shakspeare 
has Ihe teno. In that class cS English society which does not lay any 
claim to refinement, a fond lover is often spoken of as being "fond of 
his MUTTON," which, by Ibe way, in this place does not meao ihe 
woman so much as something else. 

Mutton chops, a sheep's-head. A man who has dined off sheep's-head 
dignifies his meal hy calling it MITTTUN chops (chaps). 

UuttOn-flst, an uncomplimentitry title for any one having a large and 
muscular, bony, or coarse hand. 

Mutton-walk, the saloon at Drury Lane Theatre. A vulgar appella- 
tion applied to this place early in the last century, still in use in the 
neighbourhood of Covcnt Garden, which was formerly the great rcson 
for the gay and giddy of liolh sexes. 

Muzzle, the mouth. 

Muzzle, to fight or thrash ; to throttle or garrotte. 

Muzzier, a blow in the mouth ; a dram of spirits, 

Muzzy, intoxicated. 

My aunt, Aunt Jokes, or Mits. Josee, the closet of decency, or house 
of office. 

My lord, a nickname given to a hnnchback. 

My tulip, a term of endearment used by Ihe lo^rer orders to persons and 
animals ; " ' Kim up, MV tulip,' as the cosier said to his donkey when 
thrashing him with an ash slick." 

My UUOle, the pawnbroker, — generally used when any person questions 
the whereabouts of a domestic article. "Oh 1 only at MV u.ncle's" is 
the reply. " Up the spout" has the same meaning. It is worthy of 
remark that the French call this useiul relative "ma tante," my 

TStHo, to catch, to seize J "NAB the rust," to take offence. — Andml, four- 

leenlh century. Sa nap. 
Kab the rUBt, to take offence. 
Nabob, an Eastern prinee, a retired Indiati ofEcial,— hence a slang term 

for a capilftlist. From Nawaab, 

IZTabs, self; my kabs, myself; his nabs, himself.*— A'nrM Cnunlry Cant. 
N agt to persistently talk in a scolding manner, after the manner of Mrs. 
Caud^. Nag(;ing is supposed to be persistent, pewevering, passion- 
less scolding. 
ZTail, to steal, or capture ; " paid on the NAIL," i>., paid ready money ; 
NAILED, taken up, or caught, ^irobably in allusion to the practice of 
NAILING bad money to the counter. We say, "as dead asadoor-NAlL ;" 
most possibly because of " apt alliteration." Shakspear elus the ex- 
pression in Hmry IV. — 
■■ FaUlaff. What ! ii Ok old liing d«d? 
Dickens, in that marveUous little book, A Christmas Carol, says ;— 
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"tGod 'I iloa^ Bcu usr^tliU I kmnriir ajiH 



aihcnuoar- 
- ^yttll <o 

1 cny unhailovcd bands th^il 

_ .. , . ._. . ._ wilt <heJtfo«, pcnnit me ID 

repeal. EiDptuikaUy, [hit Marley «m u dead ukDoor-HAH." 

Hail in one's coffin, a dnm, "■dn>po's(uniiut'shoTl,"a jocultr, 
but diireipccirul phrase, used by the lower oideis to otcb other Kt the 
luomenl cj'liftiDg a. glasj of spirits to their bps. "Well, good luck ! 
bere'i aoother .na.il in mv coffin." This is probably in ndicnie of 
leelolal or temperance preachers, and the argumenis adduced by Ihem. 
Another phn» with old topers is " bedding a tear," aUo " wiping an 
eye." 

JSambj-paiaby, paiticnlar, orer.nice, eReminate. This was pouibly of 
Pope's invention, sod lirst applied by him la the zfTeclnl short-liocil 
verses addirssed by Ambrose niillips to Ijinl Caiteret's inliml chiUtrcD. 
Sir y^hm,m'i Life ef Bsjx. 

ITammus, or Namoiis,Io be off, to get a^ray; "let's nammus, some- 
body's coming." So! v.vmos.'' 

IVanny>ShOp, ■ disreputable house. 

ZTantee, not any, or " I have none." Namtee also means "shut ap!' 
D[ "leave aSV ilaiian, men'te, nothing. Sa dinakly. — Linpi* 

Nantee palaver, no convemtion, i. 

in thiE sense also shortened to K 

Franca, but now gcnenl. 
Ifap, or NAB. to late, steal, or itcdve -, " youll nap it," i.e. 

catch 1 bealing. — .VerlA ; also OU Cant. 
Hap, to break, or rap with a hammer. Sit knat. — Korlh. 
ICap, or NAPPEH, a hat. Fiom " nab," a hat, cap, or head. — OU Cm% 
Nap nix. a pctson who works at his trade, and occasionally p 

stage to act minor pacts without receiving any pay. The deriva 

Kap one's bib, to cry, shed tears, or cany one's point, 

Hap the regulars, to divide ibe booty. 

Nap the teaze, to be privately whipped in prison. 

Nark, a petson in the pay of the police ; a common inTortner ; 

gets his living by laying traps for publicans, &c. Sometimes callc 



Nark, to ^^'aich, or looV aCler 

Narp, a shirt. — Si^ch. 

NarrOMT, mean, sonlid.^ATVi"^. 1 

sion, OS distinguished from wide 
Nasty, ill-tempered, cross-grained. 

ill-humoured. 



KARK the titter," watch the eirL 

slang, dull of comprehc 
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ITation, or tarnation, very, or «ceeding1/. Corrupiion of Janicn- 

Wfttty, pretty, neat, ^iy.—0!d. 

Natural, an iJiol, a simpletun. Somclimes HALF-NATtlHAL. 

TSawy, an excavator employed in making railvrays, canals, &c. Origi- 
nilly slang, but now a recognised term. Short for navigator, a Icno 
humoroasly applied 10 eicavators when their chief worit was that of 
cutting and banking canals, making dykes to rivers, &c. 

IT. C, " enough said," being the initials of NUF CED. Acertain Ibeatrical 
manager spells, il is said, in this style. 

Near, mean and stingy. 

Neardy, a person b authority over another ; njusler, parent, or foreman, 

;r. "Two half goes of gin, one neat, the other 
ng one as drawn, the other diluted with cold water. The 
le the word ■' straight" instead of neat : " I'll take mine 

straight." 
Neok, to swallow. Neck-oil, drink of any kind. 
If GOk and crop, entirely, completely ; " he chuck'd him NECK AND 

CROP out of window." 
Keck and neck. Horses mn neck ANU neck in a race wben they are 

so perfectly equal that one cannot be said to be before the other. 
Neck or nothing, desperate, Originally a sieeplechnw (ihrase. 
Meek beef,a synonym for coarseness. " As coarse as neck ends of beef." 
Neckinger, a cravat. 5WMUCKENCBR. 
Ned, a guinea. Half-ned, half-n-guiuea. 
Neddy, a consiilerable quantity, as "a NEDDY of fruit," "a NEDDY of 

fish," &c.—/risi dang. 



"Eddard." 

Neddy, a life preserver. Possibly contraction of Kennedy, the name 
of the first man, it is said in St. Giles's, who had bii head broken by 11 



— Nirlh HatUs. Set CmllemaH's Magit- 






' for the accomplish- 

" is to become vexed or annoyed. 
1 tramp who runs away without 



I Ned Stokes, the four of spades. 
liiuiot 1791, p, 141- 
Needful, money, cash ; the "o 
nicnl of most pet designs. 
Needle, lo annoy. To " cop the needl 
Needy mixaler, a shabby person; 
paying for his lodging. 
Never trust me, an onlinary phrase with low Londoners, and common 
in Shakspeare's time, viiic Twdfth Night. It is generally usedinslead 
of an oath, calling vengeance on llie asseveraior, if sach-and-such does 
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Newgate fringe, or frill, the collar of beard worn under the chin ; 
so called from its occupying the position of the rope when Jack Ketch 
operates. Another name for it is a Tyburn collar. 

19'ewgate Enooker, the term given to the lock of hair which coster- 
mongers and thieves usually twist back towards the ear. The shape 
is supposed to resemble the knocker on the prisoners' door at Newgate 
— a resemblance that carries a rather unpleasant suggestion to the 
wearer. Sometimes termed a cobbler's knot, or cow-lick. 

19'ewinarket. in tossing, when the game is "two out of three," that is, 
when he who gains the first two tosses wins. When the first toss is 
decisive, the game is termed "sudden death.** 

19'ibbley to take, or steal. Nibbler, a petty thief. 

19'ib-00Ve» a gentleman. Nibsomest cribs, best or gentlemen's houses. 
— Deg'j^af's Cant, 

19'ib-like, gentlemanly. 

19'ib8, self. His nibs, means any one who may be referred to. As, 
** I told his NIBS," or ** stag his nibs." ** Your nibs," yourself." 

Kick, or Old Nick, the devil. — Scandinavian^ Knickar, one of the 
names of Odin, as the destroying or evil principle. 

19'iok, to hit the mark ; "he's NICKED it," /.r., won his point. Also to 
steal. To be "out on the nick," is to be out thieving. Sometimes 
described as being " on the pinch." 

Nick-nack, a trifle.— Originally Cant 

Niggling, trifling, or idling ; taking short steps in walking. — North. 

Nightcap* a glass of " warm with" taken the last thing at night. 

Night-blinter, a poacher. — North. Also a London prostitute. Some- 
times in the latter capacity varied to night-hawk. 

Nil, half ; half profits, &c. 

Nilly-Willy, »>., mll ye, will ye, whether you will or no; a familiar 
version ot the Za/w, NOLENS VOLENS. Generally written now, willy- 
nilly. 

Nimming, stealing. Old English, NIM, to take. Motherwell, the 

Scotch poet, thought the old word nim (to snatch or pick up) was 

derived from nam^ nam, the tiny words or cries of an infant, when 

eating anything which pleases its little palate. A negro proverb has 

the word ; — 

" Buckra man nam crab, 
Cram nam buckra man." 

Or, in the buckra man's language— 

*' White man eat [or tteal] the crab. 
And then crab eat the white man." 

Shakspeare evidently had the word NiM in his head when he portrayed 
Nym. 
Nincompoop, a fool, a hen-pecked husband, a "Jerry Sneak,"— Cor- 
ruption of non compos mentis. 



[ 
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K'iae corns, a piptfu! of lobacco. 

Ninepence, "nice as ninepknce," all right, right loa 
responded says :— "Tmsmost undoubledly should be > 
Hi iliE game of that name, in fairness lo both panics, me nine pms 
mast always be set np wiih gp-eat accuracy. There is no nicety In 
WtNEPENCE 1" Evidently this correspondent does not know how nice 
it is lo have ninepence, after being without money, At all events the 
plinse U " nice as ninepence." 

ITineH, "dressed up lolhe nines," in a showy or ra-inrW manner. Up 
to the NINES, up 10 the dodges and " wrinkles " of life. 

Ifine sbillinga, cooE audacity ; most probably derived from the Frciuk, 




Ning-nang, horse-coupers' term for a worthless thoroughbred. 
IfillllThailllllGr, a foolish, ignorant person. Generally sborteiled lo 

MNN'y. NlNNV is also ^ort for idncompoop. 
Nip, to steal, lo lalte up quickly. Stt nap and nib, 
ITipCheesg, a purser.— OA/ ^ca Slang. 

Kipper, a sharp lad. Originally a superior grade among cut-puisea. 
Nix, nothing. German, NICHTS, Set mungablY. 
Nix t the signal word of schoolboys and workpeople to each other that 

Ilie master, or other person in authority, is approaching. 
Nix my doUyonce a veiy popular slang song, beginning — 
" Id b boJt of A fllohti juB T wu tiora, 



"Copers" of ci 



Nix uv dolly, pil), iikt awar <" 
e here refers to the mode of the old gentlen 



Niz-priZ, a writ of nisi-prius.— Z<fH/. 

Niszie, a fool, a coxcomb. — Old Cant, vidi THumfh of Wit. 

Nob, the head. — Pugiliilii ; "bob a nob," a shilling a head. AiuiiHt 
Caal, NEB. Nob is an early English word, and is used in the romance 
of fCyiigi Alinaundti- {thirteenth century) for a head; originally, no 
doubt, the same as tnoi. 

Nob, a person ofhigh position, a "swell," aNOBleman, — oF which word 
it moy be an abbreviation, ot of NOBILIS. Sa snob. 

Hob. When the knave of trumps is held at the game or cribbage, the 
holder counts " one for his NOB." 

NobbBi nine. Italian, NOVE ; Spanish, NOVA, — the i and v being inter- 
changeable, OS in sai^ and saci^y. Slang introduced by the " organ- 
grinders " from Italy. 

Nobba saltee, ninepence, Lingua FraHca, NOVE SOLDI. 

Nobbing cheat, the gallows,— OW Cam. 

Nobbing, collecting money ; "what nobbings?" i.t., how much have 
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Hoae-ender, a straight blow delivered fuU on Ihe nasal proinonlory. 
Hose in the manger, to put one's, lo sit doivn lo eai. To •' put 

on lilt- no«-ba^*' is to eal hurrictlly, or lo cat while contiouing at work. 

Noaa out of joint, to put one's ; lo supplant, supersctle, or mortiry 
H person by excelling him. 

ZToeer, 1 hml blow, Icadine to a bloody or contused nose.— /V(fii/ft>, 

NotionaL imDginative, full of iileas. Us«d in Atactica to express a 
wife's imaginations iiith regard to her husband's doings. 

KoUBe. comprehension, perception. — Old, apparently from the Grali, 
mile. Gaelk and Irish, NOS, knowledge, perception. 

ITOwhere, horses not placed in a race — that are neither first, second, nor 
third — nte said to be NoWilKRE, especially when this lack of position 
hapi^cns to favourites. 

IFumber of hifl mesa, when a man dies in the army or navy, he ii 
said 10 " lose the numher of his mess." 

ZTorse. a curious term applied to competition in omnibuses. Two omni- 
buses are placed on the road to nukse, or lake care of, each opposi- 
tion " bus," one before, the other behind. Of course Ihe central or 
NURSED bus has very li"Ie chance, unless it happens lo be a favourite 
with the public. Kccenl legislation and tramways have done much to 
do away with nuksikg, Nukse also means to cheat or swindle; 
trustees are sometimes said lo nurse property, i.e., gradually eat it up 
themselves. 

Knt, the head, in pugilistic slang. Used as an exclamation at a fielil, it 
means to strike on the head. In tossing it is a direction to hide the ' 
head; to be "off one's nut," to be crazed or idiotic. 

XTut-OUti roguish, mischievous. A good-natured term of reproach.— 
Att^o- Indian. 

Huts, to be NUTS on anything or person is lo be pleased with or fond of it 
or him J a self-satisfied man is said to be NUTS on himself. Nutted, 
taken m by a man who professed to be nuts on you. 

Km, the " plant," or object 

in view. " Stoll up to the 

Nux?" "Doyoufullycom- 

prehend what is wanted ?" 

—Nerlh CauH/ry Cinl. 
Oaf. a lumbering, awknatd 

fdlov. 
Oflk, the outer door of college 

OAK," to be " not al home" , 



Oar, 



University. 
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Oat, I 



C ufS] 



Probable comiplion of ii 



"I r 



;r got ai 



T of it 



smallest pgrli 

Ont-stealer, an ostler. 

Obfuscated, intoxicated. 

ObliqultouB, oblivious of distinction belweeti riglit aiid wrong.— ^| 

ObstropolOUS, Cocknej' corruption of obstreperous. 

Oahre, money, generally applied lo gold, for a vei7 obvious 

O'clocki "like ONE o'clock," a favourite comparison with Ihe lower 
orders, implying briskness; ollienivise "like winkin'." "To know 
what's o'clock is to be wide-awake, sharp, and experienced. 

Odd man out, a street or public-house game at toising. The number 
of players is three or more. Each losses upi "~ "" 



Brii I 



. and if two come 
versS, Ihe ODD HAN loses or . 
I. Frequently used to vlctimiie 
toss goes for nothing, and the 
1 for IH'D men to arrange matteis 
lie a third. 



wins, as may have been agreed at 

a " flat." If all be alike, tlien t1 

coppet? are again " skied." It is e 

beforehand at this game, and so sw 
Odd man, a man who trains in company with a boat's crew, so tbat ia 

the event of any one falling ill the seat will be fairly occupied. 
Odds, a phrase equivalent to "consequence;" "what's the odds?" 

i.e., what is the expected result? " It's no odds," i.;., of no come- 

3uence. Odds, in sporting phmseology, refers to the proportions or 
ilTcrences of a bet. One uookroaker will lay odds cb " six to one" 
against tiuch a horse winning ; whilst another, more speculative, or in 
tlie receipt of a lirst-rate " lip" (information about the horse in ques- 
tion) will lay " eifiht," or even " leu to one." 
Od rot it {Colman'i Broad Grins], DRAT IT, OD's BLOOD, and all other 
exclamations commencing with oD, are nothing bat softened or sup- 
pressed oaths. OD is a corruption of COD, and DRAT of HOT. 
Off and on, vacillating; "an off and ON kind of a chop," one who 



—Oxfordshire. 
a Cbump. To be crazy is to " 



IP; [his ia varied 
o be "off 



Offo 

by the wora CHL-HPV. Ji miia 

his head." which means of coarse exactly the same as the first phrase. 

OB* one's feed. To be unable to eat is to be off one's feed. Origi- 
nally stable slang. 

Off the horn, a term used in reference lo very hard sleak, which ii 
fancifully said to be off the HORN. 

Office, "to give the office," to g^ve a hint dishonestly to a confede- 
rate, thcreoy enabling him lo win a game or bet, the profits being 
shared. Also in sporting phraseology to give any information woru 

Offiall, Jislant, not familiar. Corruption of stand-offish. 
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Ogle, to look, or I'cconnoUr^. 
OglQB, eyes.— OW Canl. FrtHih, <etL. 
Oil of palms, or fai.m oil, money. 
Ointmsilt, medical student slang for batter. 
O. E., a matler to be o. k. (oll korrect, t' 
the "square," and perfectly in order. ITiis i; 



I 



., all correct), mast be on 

^ is an Ameticaiiisni, nnd 

s derived from the initials o. k., said to have been marked on a docu- 
ment by an official to agoify that all was right and proiicr. 

Old boots, simile as general in its application us it i« irrelevant. " LJke 
or.y boots" means lie aoylhing. ■' As cheeky aa old boots /' "As 
quick as old boots," seem a tittle more reasonable, new boots being 
somewhat unravoumble to speedy locomotion. 

Old dog, a knowing blade, an experienced person. Butler uses the 
plirase, Hudibras, part ii, canto iii. aoS, where it was said of Sidro- 
phcl, " And was old dog at physiology." An Irish proverb says, 
" OLD OOG Tor hard road," meaning that It requires an expcricncjd 
person to eiecule a difficult undertaking. 

Old gentleniEtll, the dcvii. Also a card almost imperceptibly longer 
tlian the rest of the pack, used by sharpers for the purpose of cheating. 

Old gooseberry (i« ooosebkbrv). Old Uabbv \Old Hairy), Old 
St;KATCH, all synonyms for the devil. 

Old gO'WH, smuggled tea. 

Old horse, salt junk, or beer.— iVn. 

Old hosB, a term of endearment, originally an Americanism, but now 
in common use here among friundi- 

Old Lady In Threadneedle Btrset, the Bank of England. 

Old man, in American [nerchant ships, the master. The phrase is becom- 
ing common in English ships. 

Old 8Edt, a thorough sailor. 

Old Tom, extra strong ein ; sometimes termed cat's water. Variona 
reasons are given for the use of the words Old Tom. The distillers 
have the sign of a torn cat on their illuminated placards. The origin ' 
oflhe phrase is, however, in the fact that the managing clerk of a once 
celebrated " gin-spianing" firm, who was known as Old Tom, 
used to keep a special bottle of extra good stuFTwith which to r^le 
customers when they settled their accounts. To ^t a drink of Old 
Tom's was then a great favour. Gradually the title became popular 
as representing vei; good strong gin. 

Oliver, Ibe moon; "OLIVER don't widdle," i.i., the moon does not 
sbine. Nearly obsolete. 

Ollapod. a country apothecary. From George Coleman's comedy of Tht 



Poor GtttStman. 



" the OMEE of the carscy's a natk on the 



lODBLLACASA," them 



)t let us perform. JIalian, l 
sr ot the house. Jjiliit, i 
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Omnium gatherum, nn indUcriminite collection of articles ; 1 1 
rous and by no means select aBsemblage. 

On, "(obeoK," in public-house or vutgar parlance, is synonjrmou! 

Eeltinc "tight" or tipsy ; "it's St. Monday with him, I see he's on 
agam,^' i>., dmnk as usual, or on the rond to it. '■ I'm on" also ck- 
ptesses a person's Kcceplaoce of an offered bel. To get OS a horse or 
a nuiD is to make bets on il or him. " Try it ON," a defiant challenge 

On the flj. ^ellin? one's tivii^ by Ihieviug or other illegitimate tn 
the phrase is applied lo men the same as "on Ihe loose'' is to wi 
On illE FLV also means on (he drink. 

On the loose, oblaining a living by prostitution ; in refllitf, o 
streets. The term is applied lo females only, excepting in the c 
"sprees," nlietl men carousing are sometimes said to be ON THE I. 

On the noaa, on Ihe waich or look-ouL ^atnose.' 

On the Bhelf, transported. With old maids it has another and v 
different meaning- 

On the tiles, out all night "on Ihe spree," or carousing, — 
to the London cats on their aniitory encutsioiis. Sa CATEt 

One-er, that which stands for one, a blow Ihatrcquiresnorepeating. 

The Old Cariutily Shef, the " Marchioness " Iclls Dick Swivelter tU 
"her missus is bose-er" — there a variation of " stunner." ' 

One in t^n, a parson.' In allusion to the lithing system. 

Onion, a wntch-seal. 

0> F. Publinhcn' reply to an inquiry for a book or paper that is on 

Open the ball, lo commence anything. 

Oracle, " to work the obacle," to plan, manoeuvre, lo succeed by a 

stratagem. 
Orate, an Americanism, which means, to speak in public, ( 

it who ii snpposed to "grimi" e 

Or^inator, an inventor of plans for the formation of joint-stock o 
panics. The originator submits his schemes lo ihe promoter, ' 
accepts or rejects them. 

Otter, eightpence. Italian, OTTO, eight — Lmgua Franca- 

Ottomy, a thin man, a skeleton, a dwarf. Vulgar pronunciation ( 
ANATOMY. Shakspeare has ATOMV. 

Out, a dram glass. These glasses are Iwo-OUT {half-<iuarteml, Ihree-oOl 
and four-OUT. An habiltil of a gin-shop, desirous o( treating a '>'*), 
of friends, calls [or "a quartern of gin and three OUTS," by whic^j 
means three glasses which will exactly contain the quartern. KeaT^ 
the word glasses is undeisiood. Tlie man actually means, and < 
re threc-OLT glasses. 



I 
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Out. in raund games, where several pliy, and there can be but one loser, 

the winners in successtoa stand uut, while the olhers i'lav ijff. 
Oat and out, prime, excellent, of the lirsl quality ; beyond measure. 

Out-and-outer, one who is of aa out-and-out descti]>ii»~ "up" 

to inylhing. 
An ancient MS.' has (his couplet, which shows the aati(]uity of the 

phra.'- 



Aiid st,'^" -™-'-i 



',evAa\ 



■Aiiglo-ladian, 
holiday. The Oxford and Cambridge IxMilrace, the 



Outcry. 
Outiiig, 

Derby, and other events of a like character, are each said to nc simply 

excuses to the Cockneys for a day's liUTlNH. 
Out of collar, out of place,— in allusion to servants- When in place, 

the term is in collar. Most likely from "head in the collar," 

said of horses when hard at work. 
Out on the l00B9, "on the spree," in search of adventures. Saa^ 

Out on the pickaroon. Picarone Ls Spanish for a thief, but this 
phrase does not ncces^rily mean anything dishonest, but is ol\en used 
lo mean readiness for anything in the way of excitement. It also means 
to be in search of anything projitable, without much cure as to honesty 

Outsider, a person who does not habitually bet, or is not admittetl to the ' 
" ring, a duHer or good-for-nothing fellow. Also, ahorse whose name 
docs not appear among the "favourites." — Sforling. 

Over t or OVER THE LEt'T, i.e., the left slloulder— a common exclamation 
of disbelief in whni is being narrated, — sotnetiines implying that the 
results of a proposed plan will be over the Left, i.e., in the wrong 
direction, loss instead of gain. 

Over, generally used in conneuon with come, as, " He came it rather strong 
OVKK me," I,''., tried to intimidate or compel me. The same phrase 
would also be used to imply that an excess of (lattery or praise was 
being employed for a similar purpose, but that (he adublion was 
being " laid on a little tcKUhick to be considered genuine. Also used 
thus sometimes : " You mustn't come Shokspeare ovKK me," IJ., you 
mustn't assume an air of immeasurable literary superiority over me." 
" Vou mustn't come Rothschild over me," &c. 

Over, in cricket, four balls delivered from one end to another. After an 
OVER has been bowled, the fielders, wicket-keepers, &e., chnnge ends, 
and (he bowling goes on from the recent batting wicket. A MAtliEH- 
over is an over from which no runs are obtained. Four balls is the 
regulation number to an over in all important matches; but little 
clubs and practice elevens suit theit own convenience. 

OvflrB, the odd money remaining afler the daily accounts ore made up at 
a tianltinc-houic,— Uiually divided amongst the clerks. AifMENAVBL- 
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3 moDf Mmeiti. The caBt«rti tbemsclv^ ■ 



I P., ao eipicaioa nmdi in use amoiig ncing men, wtiidi 
ra;, i.e., eiihet go on wiUi ihe wnngeninu or foifdx llie naitj. 
Thefollowiii£u«bwof the turf on the subject : — 






a Tlwuliiil Guibcaii. Ilw 



Tbc Utgwing nes >hi 

u iLMom, the Sl l^^a 

One Thouuitd Gujae*!. th .__.. 

IbcAKQt. Goodwood, aad DoDcaAcr Cifl», And all k 
TahiEiriifa tvvrDdc^li. the minor <if«lndi dull not bv kudos fvws- :iwi 
rhe CommincH of TauersalL^ ud of the SubKnpoaa KD4a IB Nenuifcs 
■ '" " ■ - J' disjail«« R«pfniHC " pUl " i"r' bei» «* nm 

ode npmt *■■— ^-^p nca before uk vei^bb v 



ThU U the cxad law on the sut^ect, but as > nile all bels on luuie- 
tacing mt considered P. P. uole^ otherwise inranged. In all nuttihex, 
though, whether turf, pedestrian, aquadc, or otheiwise, a nm is gi«en 
fot the money in oidinaiy betting tiaiuacticiiks. 
Fs and Q'b, particular points, precise behaviour ; "mind jrouf P^ 
ij's," be very careful. Originaling, according to some, from the 
lariljr ai v'i and q's in the horabook alphabet, and th^vfore the 
ing of an old dame to her pupils, or, according to others, of a T 
dancing-master to his pupils, lo mind th^ fadt (feet) and ^—^n^ 
(wigs) when bowing. 

Paok, to go away; "now, then, PACK off there," i.e., be off, don't 
itop here any longer. — Old. "Makespeedc toflee, be PACKlst: awiic." 
— /fare's Ahtarif, 1580. Conlraolion of "PACK up and be (~" 
Sometimes the term " sent packing" is used to indicate a sudden 
charge, as of a servant or misues. 

Paoketa, hoaxing lies. Sometimes used as an cxclantalion of inciedi 

—NBTtA. 

Fad, "lo stand pad," lo beg with a. (mall piece of paper pinned on 

breast, inscribed, " I am starving." 
Pad, the highway ; also a tramp or iliaerant musician. 
Fad the boof, lo walk-, "padding the hoof, on Ihe high 

ttmnpiiig or walking on the high road. 

" Trudge, plod away a' Ihe Hoot.'—Mrrry Warn, L 3. 

FaddiDg, Ihc light aniclei in the monlhly magazines, of which the s) 
Eloties are the main altraclion. Publishers of magazines seen 
think that i! they get a tcriol story h\>tn a popular novelist they 
pack any amount of rubbish into the renmining pages. This is 
so in America, as magazines Uke Ihe Allntttk Monthly and the C 
land AffiUlily show. 

Padding-ken, or emu, Iramps' and boys' lodging-house. 

Foddle, to go or run away, — Amiriian. 






r 
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ji Iruhman, A nickname of PatkicK. 

K, frcm Ballyhwli, 

ra-d Kidicr ', 

, in from aiifld., 

be boulder."-/™* in^jp 

Paddy's goose, the sign or the While Swan, n noted Rash public-house 
in the cusl of London, supposed to be Paddy's idea of a COQSE. 

Paddy's land, "ould Ireland." 

Padre, a clergyman. From the PortUEuese. 

Pal, a partner, acquaintance, friend, an accomplice, Gipsy, a brother. 

Polampo, a quilt or bed-cover. Probably from Palanpore, a town in 
India, renowned for its manufacture of chintz counterpanes. — Aa^i- 
Indian. 

Palaver, lo ask, or talk— deceitfully or otherwise, as occasion requires j 
"PALAVEa to his nibs for a shant of bivvy," nslt ihe master for 
a pot of beer. Nantke palaver (pronounced perlarver), cease 
talking. In this sense used by tramps. Derived from the Portu* 

Fall, lo stop ; "pall that," spoketi nutlioritatively, means, cease what 
~ e doitg. From paliI, a small instrument which is used to stop 



the windlass o 



capsli 



When a 

y any a. 



nsays, "Ian 
:. A sailor, c 






any CBtraDrdinary intelligen 

confound me. Most likely from the o'rdet frequently gi 

ship, "Ease and fall." 

Palm, lo impose upon. " You can't palm that off Qpon me," ia said 
when ui intending purchaser is suspicious of Ibo quality of the article 
offered. 

FBlm oil, or palm soap, money ; also, a bribe. 

Palmer, a swindler who used to visit shops under the pretence of collecting' 
harp halfpence. To induce shopkeepers to search for them, he offered 
thirteenpcnce for one shilling's- worth, when many persons were silly 
enough to empty a lai^ quantity of copper on their counters, The 
falmkr. a proficient with his fi^rs, generaily contrived to conceal 
some before he left the shop. 

PalminR, robbing shops by pairs — one thief bargaining with apparent 
intent to purchase, whilst the other watches his opportunity to steal, 
The fallowing anecdote will give an idea of their modus ofitrandL ' 



be shown a pair of boots — tiis companion staying outside and amusing 
himself by looking in at the window. The one who required to be 
fresh shod was npiiarentljf of a humble and deferential turn, for he 
plaocil his hat on the floor directly be stepped into the shop. Boot 
after boot was tried on unlit at last a III was obtained, when in 
rushed a man, siiBtched up the customer's hat left near ihe door, and 
ran down the street as fast as bis legs could carry him, Awav went 
the customer after his hat, and Crispin, standing at the door, clapped 
hb hands, and shouted, " Go it, you'll catch him F'— little tbinkingthat 







it wu> concerted [rick, utd ihu Dcither his boou dot ihe customer 
would ever ictnnL Instances of IhU kiml of work fingiieDtlr occur. 
Palming somMimes rcTers to secTeiing money or rings in the hand, 
as well a& lo bribing. Paliii.\g a Ako the generic term for all 
Ihil kind of conjuring which depends on Dunnal dexterilj, and which 
ii lolalljr distinct from the mechanical -contrivance deparlmcnl. 

Pam, the knave oC clubs al the game of loo ; or, in street phnueoloey, 
while the "Judicious Boltieholder" was alive. Lord Palmeiston. 

Pannikin , a small pan. 

Fanntun, food, bread. — Lingua Franca, takken; Latm, 

Paannm-bonnd, said of a pauper or prisoner when his food i 
pASXl'S(-5TlH!tK, veiy hungry, starving. 

Pumy, a house — public or otheraise ; " Aash FANNY," ■ public-1 
used l« thieves; PANSV-MES, houselHcakeis. Pansy," " 
cant, also signilies a buiglarj. 

Pantalettes, the drawers ivom in Amend by little girls. 

Pantile, a hat. The term PA-irn-E is properly applied lo the moald int 
which the sugar is poured which is afterwards known as "loaf sugar. , 
Thus, rASTli.E, from whence comes the phrase, "a sngar-loaf hat," 
originally signified a tali, conical hat, in Uiape similar lo that tmu ' 
icpiTsented as the head^ar of a bandit. Fiom paktiui the in._, 
modem slang term TILE has been derived. Halliwell gives PANTlU 
suor, a merting-honse, from the steeple-crowned or PANTILE hals d 
iu frcquenteij,. Fa\TILE alio means a flat cake nilh jc 
to boys at boarding-schools instead of pudding. 

Pantiler, a Disseming preacher. Probably from the pisclice d[ i 
Quakers, and maoy Dissenters, of not removing their hsts in a place 
worship \ or from the sngar-loif hats origin^y worn by Poritm 
Another derivation ij from Ibc earthen Ides, technici " 
(liles hollowed in the middle, as distinguished from " _ 
older sort, whicb are Hal, smaller, and pinned or nailed lo the mflertj^l 
with which meeling-honses of Dissentere are usually covered ; h^nwttV 
g.house came to be called a pantile, aod its frcque 



Pants, American term for trooscrs. Here used to represent the 1 

drawem worn underneath. 
PanupetastOD, a loose overcoat with wide sleeves, now out of fashion. -• 

Ol/ord Unrcersily. 
Fapor-maker, a rag-gaiherer, or guiter-raker — similar lo the chiftonuii 

of Paris. Also, a man who tramps throu^ the country, and colled 

rag^ on the pretence that tie ii an agent to a paper mill. 
Paper-worker, a wandering vendor of street lilemlure ; one 

ballads, dying speeches, and confessions, sometimes termed a ' 

Paraohute, a parasol. 
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Farlah lantem, the moon. 

Parish prig, or parish bull, a parson.— 7a khu" (hM. 

Pamey, rain i " dowiy of l-AftNEV," a (^Uflnlily of rain. Angh-Indian 
BlaBE from [he Hindoo, pani, walcr ; Cifsy, pane. Old Indian officers 
aiwayii call brandy-and -water " bniiidy rAWNEE." 

Parson, a ugnpost. Common lenn in the north, wlicre tlicy say lliat the 
PAHiiUN points, but does not lead. This is given, as the lawyere say, 
"without prejudice." 

ParBOa Trnlliber, a nide, vulgar, counliy clergyman, devoted to agri- 
cultural punuils 1 the race is most probably now eitinct. From the 
pig-feeding and pig-headed parson in Joseph Andrews. 

Parson's nose, the hind jiart of a goose— 1 savoury mouthful Some- 
limes called the Pope's nose. 

Part, to pay. restore, or give up ; " he's a right on, he is ; I know'd he'd 
PART," i.t., he is a libeial (or punctual) person, and pays his debts, or 
bestows gratuities. The term is in general use in sporting circles, and 
is very commonly employed when speaking of the settlement of bets 
after a race. It is probablj derived from the very common reference lo 
stingy people, who are described as not liking to PART with their money. 

Partsr, a free, liberal person. Sometimes called a "good parTER," 
Any one who looks twice al his money, or who doesn't pay it at all, is 
called a "bad fARTER." 

Party, a person — term in very general use, similar in applicc 
German pronoun, man, a person, people; " where s the 
'ad a' orler be lookln' after this 'ere oss ?" policeman's inquiry of the 
wrong cabman ; " old PARTY," an elderly person. The term is said 
lo have arisen in out old justice courts, whei-e, to save " his worship" 
and the clerk of the court any trouble in exercising their memoriea with 
the names of the different plainCills, defendants, and wicneases, the 
word PARTY was generally employed. Dean Alford remarked : — 
"The ward yrxn fata raao iacvecinlly sflennvi. Smnge Ig laf, Ihe me U 
nol allogcihoT miidein. Ii sccun id Ihe Engliib vcmoa of Ihe Atwryphat 
■ * ofTobLc, vi. J. ■Ifanevilipiriiirouble my, «ae musi nuke a moke 



then 



rtxTare 



In Shakspeare we find the term l— 
Slrfhaia. How now ihatl llili be coniiiuKdt CinA <bou bring sat lo tlis 

This is nol Ihe only instance of the word being u-'eii by the immorla! 
biitd. " I once heard," said ihe Dean just quoted, "a ventrable dig- 
nitary pointed out by a railway porter as an old Paetv in a shovel," 
The list word is the vulgar terra applied to the peculiar hat worn by 
clerical dignitaries. 

Fash, to strike ; now corrupted to BASH, which ic.:—S/mtsptart. 
I, to beat, to Ihrnsh vigorously. 

Pasteboard, a visiting card : "to P.islEBOABD a person," lo drop a card 



ntai 



It person^s house. 



-Ul. 
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[;ivc a cijiuulous prkc.— nn expressive phrase of iiiiich no one seems 
10 know the origin. Shakapenrc uses tav in Ihe sense of to beat oc 

Pay, to deliver. " Pav thai letter to Mr. So-ond-so" is « very common 

direction lo a Chinese servstnt. — Anglo-Chmae. 
I Pay-away, " go on with your story, or discourse." From Ihc nautical 

phrase pay-away, meaning to nllow « rope to run out of 11 vessel. 

When the hearer considers the story quite long enough, he, canying 

out the same metaphor, exclaims " hold on." 
f f eaobi an informer against omnibus condnclon and d 



.ges. The 
It the only 



JUi an mioTmcr agauisi umiiiuu: 
lially hired by the proprietors to ci 

eim is in frequent use amongst omnibus-men. This is al 
nstittice knoivn of the verb being used as a substantive., 
\ Peaob, to inform against or betray. Webster slates ihat the word " im- 
peocli" is now mostly used, and that feacu b confiaed principally In 
the conversation of thieves and the lower orders. The word was origin- 
itlly " impeach," though it was never until lately used in the same tvay 
as il9 abrtdgment, 
I Seaoook horse, amongst undertakers, is one with a shony tail ond 
mane, which hokls its head up well. F&ACOCKV refen to on objection- 
able high action among racehorses. 
Peaking, remnanti of cloth. Term amot^t drapers ami cloth ware- 
housemen. 
Peaky, sickly, delicate. 

Poo, a term used by the Eton boys for money, an abbreviation, of course, 
of the LaliH PECUNiA. 
f Peokffood; "PECKand boo5e,"meatanddrink.— ZiiinrfrtjAir^. Antknl 
\ Caul, PBK, meat, 

' Peck, lo eat voraciously. A hearty e ' 
PECKER." Originally PECK was l( 
changed all that now." 
Feok-alley, the throat. 
Pecker, "keep your PECKEB up," i.i., don't get down in the mouth,— 

literally, keep your beak or head well up, " never say die !" 
Peokbam, a facetious usage of the name of this district, implying n 

dinner ; " all holiday at PeCKH.\M," i.e., nothing to eat; 
Peckish, hungry. Old Cant, peckioge, meat. 
Peel, to strip, or disrobe. — Sporting. 

Peeler, a policeman ; so called from Sir Robert Peel {jw bobbv) ; pro- 
I perly upplied to the Irish Constabulary rather than the Metropofiian 

I Police, the former force having been established by Sir Robert PeeL 

Peepers, eyes; "painted PEEfEES," eyes bruised or blackened from a 

Wow. — Pugilistie. 
Peery, luspicious, or inquisitive. 

■Pes, brandy and soda-water. A peg by which to pull oneself Up again. 
Also, a sMlUng.— &i«^A. 
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Sg, "to i'E;; away," to strike, nm, or drive awa 
drive a cab ; " lo take him down a peg or two," l 
or conceiied person, — possibly derived from the u 



" PEC u hact," i^* 
check an arme'int 
: of FEU lonkarda. 



1 rerercnce to deroleci of 
Feggflra, people who constantly stimulale themsclvet bjr menu of brandy 

PegtopS, ihc loose trousen in fashion some years back, small at the 
ankle and swelling upnanU, in imitation of the Zouave emlume. 

Fenang-lawyer. a long cane, sometimes carried by ■ footman, 
Fknamc-lawvers are ^«i bludgeons which are carried by all daues 
in Singapore. 

Penoil-ffllTflr, a supposititious disease among racehorses, the prehminaiy 
symptoms tif which show that an animal has been pretty considerably 
"tnilked." pENCiL-rEVER BCts in when, despite the efforts of (be 
" marketeen," a horse can no longer be kept at ashort price in the 
lista, through his actual condition being discovered, and when every 
layer of odds is anxious to write his name douti. This disorder is also 
called " milk-fever," ■' roarWct-fever," and other suggestive names. 

Penny-a-liner, a eontrihulor of local news, accidents, fires, Mid scan- 
dals lo a newspaper ; a man not regularly " on the paper ;" One who 
is popularly believed to he paid for each contribution at the rate of a 
penny a line, and whose interest is, therefore, that his articles should 
be stuffed with fine words and long sentences. This wonderful 
person, to whom so much is daily attributed, is now generally called • 



b depend n 

Penny gaff, a shop turned into a temporary theatre (admission on* 
peony), at which dancing and singing take place every night. Some- 
times rude pictures of the performers are arranged outside to give the 
front a gaudy and attractive look, and ot night-time coloured lamps and 
transparencies are displayed to draw an audience. Zest is given to these 
enlenaiimients by the fact that now and again the police roaSe raids upon 
the houses, and carry off both actors and spectators. These places are 
also called "dukeys," for no reason that can be discovered. Saoxsv. 

Penny starver, a penny roll. Sn buster. 

I'll have my pen'oeth,"— given iire- 



Pen'OFth, value for money ; 
speclive of the actual omoi 



PeosiODOr, a man of the most degraded condition who lives off ifac 
miserable earnings of a prostitute. There is an unmentionable prefix 
lo the word PuNslONER. Sx POSCE. 

Pepper, to thrash, or strike. — I^gitiilic, but used by ^hakspeoK. — 
Eaikrn Coui,l,i-i. 

Pepper-boxeB, the buildings of the Royal Academy and Kndoiwl 
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Gallery in Trafalgar Square. The name was first pven by a wag, in 
allusion 10 Ihe cupolas creeled by Wilttini, the architect, upon the roof, 
which, from their form and awkward appearance, at a distance sug- 
""* 'a the stranger the fact of their being enlarged pepper-boxes. 



yet K Hingle perdi, far which my tudty ttan (o thank, 
pGrform, to carry out a design, generally a dishonest one. To "PER- 

Parkin, beer. Dandy or olTccted shortening of the widely-known firm, 

Harclay and Perkins. 
Perpendioular, a lunch taken slanding-up at a tavern bar. It is usual 

10 call it lunch, often as the PERPENDICULAR may take the place of 



nplying annoyanct ; as, " 



FeTBuadera, spurs. 

Pesky, an intensilive expresiion. 

troublesome fellow." Cormplioi , . , 

■Tugh, ru(^ed. PEiiKV has now become more American than English. 

Pfsky Ike is the name of a popubr American drama. 

Peter, a partridge. — Foaekef's term. 

F6ter, a bundle, or valise. Also, a cosh-box. 

Peter, to run short, or give oiH.— A meiican. 

Peter TlUlk, on America.n term for a spurious auction or "knock-out." 

Peter Grievoua, a miserable, melancholy fellow ; a croaker. 

Petticoat, a woman. 

Pewter, money, like " tin," used generally to signify silver ; also a 
tankard. "Let me have my beer in the pewier," is a common 
request 10 waiters, made by " City" men, and oihers who affect habits 
of ruile health. The pots for whicli rowing men contend are often 

called TEWTEHS. 

Philodelpbia-Iswyer, a Transatkmlic limb of the law considered to be 
the very acme of acutcness. Sailors relate many stories of his artful 
abilities, none, however, short enough to find a place here. The 
phrase, " Eoongh to puule a Phiuadelphia-lawver," means, 
cnoLigh to puzzle (he sharpest man in the world. 

Pllilander, to ramble on incoherently; to wrilediscursively and weakly. 

Philip, a policeman. The word is loudly given sa 6. signal Ih&l the police 
are approaching. 

Philiper, a thief's accomplice, one who stands by and looks out for the 
police while the others commit a robbery, oiid ivho calls out " Pliilip !" 
when any one approaches. 

Philiatine, a policeman. The German students call all townspeople Dot 
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of iheir body " Philistcr," as ours say " cads." The dcpnrting student 
says, moomluUy, in one of Ihe Buischenlieder — 
" Muii telber nun Philisih kid t" 
If., " I must now myself Phiustwk be !" Also, a man who U of a 
set opposed lo one's own. Society is supposed to ri^rd nil outside 
its bounds as belonging lo lie PhilisTTNe world. Bohemians r^anl 
rU cleanly, orderly people nho conform to conventionality as Phi- 

Physog, or vmi, the face. Swift uses the latter word. Corraplion of 



Picaroon, a pirate or buccaneer originally ; now aa ordinary OiieT. 
Ficoadilly butohers, a satirical name applied hy the crowd (o the 
regiment of Horse Guards, known as the " Royal Blues," from their 
savage onslaught upon the crow-d on the occasion of the arre-st of Sir 
Francis Burdett at bis house in Piccadilly, -by order of Ihe Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Sec Cheesemongers. 
Picoadilly weepers, bog carefully combed-out wM&kers of the 

Dundreary fashion. 
Pick, " to PICK oneself up," to recover after a beating or ilkess, lome- 
times varied lo " PICK up one's crumbs ;" "to pice a man up," "xa 
do," or cheat him. 
Picianinny, a young child is Ihus styled by the Wcsl Indian negroes. 
The word is now coroplclely naturihied among sailors aud water-side 
people in England. 
Fickere, ihe hands. — Shakspeare. 

Pickle, a miserable or comical position; "he is inn sad ncKLK," said of 
any one who has fallen into the gutter, or E°' T'^s'neated. "A tlCKLS 
herring," a comical fellow, a merry-andrcw.— O/^/. Also, a misclue- 
vous boy; "what tt ncKLK he is, to be sure !" Derived from hit 
always getting into a fickle, or mesa. 
Pickles I gammon ; also a jeering and insulting exclamation, 
Piok-me-up, a revivifying drink taken after a debauch ; a. tonic. 
Piece, a contemptuous Icrm for a woman [ a strumpet, — Skaitpfair. Not 
always objectionable nowadays. A " barber's clerk" does not object to 
hear his sneetbeart or wife called " a nice piece ;'" and gentlemen of 
the counter-jumping fraternity describe their " young ladies" as " luce 
PIECES of goods." 
Pieman. In tossing, the man who cries is called Ihe pieman. In the 
old days when the ilineranl pieman's duty was lo loss or sell, and his 
coil was, "Hot pies, toss or bujr, toss or buy," he was always supposed 
to be entitled to the ciy, the wlending eater "skying the copper." 
An active and efficient police have, however, improved tossing— so far, 
at all events, as piemen and poor people are concerned— off the face 
of the earth, and gaming of all descriptions is now a luxury conliDed 
to the rich. 
Pig, a mass of metal, — so called from its being poured in a fluid state htxm 
a. sgw, which la. — If'erimaii'j Urm. 



Fig, a policeman; an intbrmer. The u-onl 'a now nlmosC exclusive]/ 
applied by London thieves [o a plain-clnlhcs mui, or a '■ aast," 

Fig, a pressnun in a printing office. Sm donkey. 

Pig, or sow's BABY, a sixpence. 

Pig, lo live in a crowded, fillhy manner. The lower orders of Irish are 
said lo PIC logclher. A siigRcstivc, if not elegant, expression. 

Pig and Tinder-box, the vulgar rendering of the well-known lavcm 

sign, " Klcphant and Castle." 
.Pigeon, a gullible or soft person. The FmicA cant, or jirge/, has the 
word PIGEON, dupe — "Pechon, Feschok de ruby, apprenti gucux, 
enfant (s.'uu doule d^b^'). The vagabonds and brigands of Spnin 
alsn used the word in their GermaHta, or robbers' language, paluuo 
(pigeon), ignorant, simple. In the sporting world sharps end ll.ils 
are often wiled "roots and piceo.ss" respeclively — sometimes 
"spider* and flics." 

Pigeon, business, simply the Chinese pronunciation of the English word 
—AnglB-Cllinesf. 

Figeon-Eoglish, Ihe English spoken by the natives of Canton and 
other parts uf China. 

Pigeon-flyinfc, ot tiLUEV CRACKtNC, breaking into empty houses and 
stealing lead. 

Pigeon's milk, an imaginary fluid for which boys and simpletons are 
frequently sent on the ist of April. 

Pig-headed, obstinate. 

Pig's eye, the ace of diamonds in cards. 

Fig's wllispeP, a low or inaudible whisper ; also a short space of lime, 

synonymous with " cockstridc," i.t., cock'> tread. 
ptVa, a turnpike ; " to bilk a PIKK," la cheat the keeper of the toll-gale. 

Mr. Tony Weller makes many amusing remarks on pikes and I'lKE- 

keepen. Since the first edition of this work was published, pjkes 

and PlKE-kjepera have departed from amongst us, so far as I.ondon 

and its immediate vicinity are concerned. 

:9, lo run, lo be oil with speed. 
Fike it, is said as a hasty and contemptuous, if ni 

" if you don't like it, take a short stick and pike 

form ot the attempts at rhyming si 



it gngry, dismissal , 
it." This is but a 
a in London. 



Aid BeUEDIi tnikclDrnun : 
Then up to Sl Giln'i Hiwf roli'd. lir ; 

Ta omy faunlcT Deis bngi. 
Then aqu tlu gLB4hoi> (l»y nice it, 

AikI Bcuin>iidmi»«l, vehear; 
For naneDfthc crew (lure but likEil, 

Ai Joer, ha Inildjr, tnu Uwtit" 

Til Saud-mail's IVriLlnit, % Cuitota. 

"?S™'BX?i:£ra Fat™' *" ' ' " """'*' "* 

Viksj, a tnunp or ppsy. A PIKEY-cari ia in yarious parts of the countiy 
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if aese Ta''in*ir TeaicLg aiggeseive of x wandering life. Possib]] 
^35 xosexcs a: aae wic .-msrinr^y aaes the pike, or tompik^ 

y ie whoie cf a man's private means. Ji 

TTiire rs, in r e feie u Le to theii 

-3. A=er:ca:i gamblers speak of '* pattini 

±iij £!=»:▼ aajtiizg Tery mnrh. " To go th< 

fe Trj± ;cr i^crtzsg pfiraiej •- To go a raker." 

X -Sxr.Tr- — A^^i^sry. FiLi.-rirTEi. a ;>^ •'•"g apothecary. 
i, t:> S'a>-^''a'^ a axas si a crab. ScirxT'-nes a maa who is Mif>l f^||f| 
B iescrJbeii as ^^1:=^ rscsired too atsdi metiidze. 
l-llOX, X oxtar s canape. 

i, *" rj pet ia tie PC^,"* tj rs^aia &T3ai drinlfag. From the anden 
pe^ taajurd. w^iti was f=2sced witi a row cf ptNS, or pegs, to regu 
Lte ±e mfc-c-rr wiici eicfi person was ra drink- Drunken peopli 
ar« occB nsraescsd :; *' per m ±e F:y,'' sran acme remote connexioi 
beiween thier ^zsti-il-zes* izti iLii :" a carra^ wheel which has los 
its Iiach-?CN. The r^rcclir cry, ** F^ii =1 uie ?:>'." can have no con 
Bcxiica wsh :he irixiizi; fin :r r*^ zcw. whatever ii may originally 
ha^ne hiL A xixiv ?:>. a r:v>t-rT2-. Jir ?e.l 
t^ steal cc cheii : al-^.. t^ c:i:ch, cr a^ crihcsi. 

Pinchbeck, ±ferjcc. csl in: cared. A::r±:r^ prcte&iixsg to more thai 
its prvjfxr val"=e is sail t^ he rrNCHSz:^. 



aZ ;» -psr^ ?— -• ^mm^-y .• stz^-kj^. 



PiNCHUECX was aa iiiericc caecal comrccaded of copper and zinc, t< 
nesembie ccud. I: was very txa^isccahle tn the last cectnry, and derivei 
its lume inxn a Mr. Pinchbeck, a weil-kaowa Loodoa tzrdcsman 



who r-ii— 'ic-m->ed watdies^ tccklcs. ard ether articles oat of it 
Pinchbeck tr>t c^ca2ed his cocoriety by the invention of an inge 
nioas caad:e-sa:i5«s. which the a=th^r of Tki Hirn£ EpistU to Sit 
flZlji;!* Cis^\rrf niaie the vehicle of a ficedcas Ode th-^x wen 
throcgh eight editiocs. The title OJ this^xw S^rp-U ran thus : — 



MtisBGOC, Esq . xrr^ 



Oh. miv tbey Frnspc thee, ere tec liie. 
To s£:2B tbe cxtscje of tiiK Scue, 
TJkU bcrrs a tri^e Kae .' 

PiXCHBFCX pablished a poetica! rtp!y, aad Ae two pamphlets ircn 
for a long lime the talk o:" the :ow n. 

Pink, the acme of perfeciion. The sc-r!e: gurb vc>m in the hunring-fieltF 
Pink, to scab, or pierce. In the d:ir> of n- ier-wcirin^ a profes>«\ 
duelliat was said to he '"a n^^alir TInkkr :::.i driller." 

Pinnel, or penxll, — corrj^^tioa of per.2l sen::u.ic. As, **four-ycrj 
ri.N.NEL." 
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Pinner-up, a seller of oU 
cmviis. Formerly many of 


mngs. 


pinned against a vaW 


or framed 


heses 




n carrieil on 


iheir liiile 




paper trade in London. 


I'hcre 


are but one 




lefL 


Fina, 


legs. 










Pipe, 


lo follow or dog a person 


; to watch, lo not 


ce. 




Pipe, 


to shed tears, or bewail 


"PIF 


one 'a eye. 


~Sia term. 






"m«r,.b»p.n 


o.vchi. 


^^i,^. 







Metaphor from the boatswain's pipe, which calls to dnt^. 

Pipe, "to put one's PIPE out," to traverse his plans, "lolnl 
out ol him. When any one meets with a rehuffor a sharp ai 
is often told to "pul that in his pipe and smoke it," i.t., lodig«t it 
carefully, 

Piper, a person employed by an omnibus proprietor to act as a spy on 
the conductor. 

Fipar, a brokcn-»inileJ hnuk horse. 

Pipkin, the stomach,— properly, an earthen munil lii 
N-iriL'ich. 

Pips, the marks, no mailer of nhal suit, on playing cards. Tlie ace ia 
often called "single r\f." 

Pit, a breast -pocket. 

Pitch, n (iied locality where a (utterer can hold forth lo a gaping multi- 
lude for at least some few minutes continuously j ■■ lo do a pitch ir 
the drag," lo perform in the street. An itinerant is said to '" makea 
I'ITCh" whenever he allempis to do any business. 

Fitch., lo utter base coin. Smashers arc known lo thenuelvet and iheii 
friends, the rest of the dangcions classes, as "snide pitch k.rs." The 
confederacy is divided into makers, buyers, holders, and pitchers. 
The maker prolmbly never sees the actual passers of base money, the 
buyer being generally Ihe inlercommunicaiing medium. The holder 
is generally a man who carries the bulk of the " snides," and waits 
about i while the pitcher, often n woman— indeed, more often thatt 
not — runs the actual risk. 

Pitch, lo go to bed for less than Ihe ordinary period. Journeymen 
bakers, and others whcse work is disjointed, call any short inierial of 
sleep a Pi'iCH. Probably from ihe action. 

Pitch into, lo fight ; "pitch into him, Bill,"i.r,, give him a Ihtaslung. 

Pitch the fork, to tell n pitiful tale. 

Pitch thB nob, pwck thk gartek, which stt. 

Place, to name Ihe first three horses in a race. This b the duty of the 
judgr. who sees nothing of the race Iml the finish. Sometimes nn 
official will place more than the first three, but this in no way inler- 
feres wiih the meaning of the word as generally rcfeiveil. J'u ran 
"nowhere" is lo be unplaced. 

Flftce, (irsti second, or third position in a race. Sometimci a pl.vce is 
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Plant, a doiige, B preconcerted swindle ; a position in Ibe street li 

from. All bearings-up, bonnetings, and such like orrangements, are 
tlie results of preciincerled scheniEs or plants. 

Plant, lo mark a person out for plunder or robbery ; to conceal or Mile 
nioncj;. &c.— 0/rf Cant. In the sense ot conceal, there is a similarl 
word in Argul^ planqukr. 

Hant.a hiddetl store of money or valuables. To " spring a PLANT" 
to unearth another person's hoard. 

Platform, a stan<IpoinI in an argument, a slalemcnl of political or gcnw 
rnl opinioil. " Home rule's my platkorM f" Originally A«u " 
but now general. 

Flay, to strike for higher wages, lo be out of work, — North. 

FlebB, a term used to stigninliie a tradesman's son at Weslminsti 
Schooi. Latin, plebs, the vulgar. 

Plough. To be n.otroHED is to fail lo pass an examination. AboMfS 
livenly years ago "pluck," the word then used, began to hesupersrfi "' 
by PLOVQii. It is said to have arisen from a man who could n 
supply the examiner with any quotation from Scripture, until al 
he blurted out, " And the plougbers ploughed on my back, md m 
long funows." — Unhiersity, 

Ploughed, drunk. 

Pluok, iliE heart, liver, and lungs of an animal, — nil thai is PLltCKxi} 
away in connexion H'Jth the windpipe, from the chest of a sheep or 
hog. 

Pluck, to turn back at a University examination. The supposed orig^ 
of PLttCK is, that when, on degree day, Ihe proctor, after having n * 
the name of a candidate for a degree, wallis down Ihe hall and bat 
it is to give any creditor the opirortunity of plucking his sleeve, k 
informing liim of the candidate's being In debt. 

Pluok, cournge, valour, stoutness. Sre foUmBins. 

Plucked Tin, a sloul or brave fellow ; " he's a rare PLUCKED UN," i., 
he (lare^ face anything. 

During the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny plucky, siTniryiBJ 
courageous, became a favourite lerni eVa among ladies ; and the ten 
litiiish pluck will probably live— sla ^ a* is its origin — as lor 
the language into which it has been udoptcd, for the history ol 
deeds with which it is associated can never die, while, indeed, a hii 
remains to this country. The word met with great disfavour at G 

from the "genteel," but of course they followed when ft" 

deigned lo use iu 

Plum, ;C 100,0000, usually applied lo tlie dowry of a rich heitew, ti 
legacy, or to a sum niade in busine<is or by a lucky speculation. 

Flum>ca8h, prime cost. — Anglo- Chinese. 

Plummy, round, sleek, jolly, or fat ; excellent, very good, (irst-rate. 

Plumper, a single vote at an election, not a " split titkeL" 

Plunder, a coimaon word in the horse tmde to ciipTess profit Also ij 
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American lerm for baf^nge, lugeage. In Lower Canadi Ihe Frencl* I 

packmen call luggage ■' liutin." 
Plunger, a heavy cavalry-mnn. — AftUlary slang. 
Flutoorao7, Ifae weaUhy dosses, Tha Manchester meichnnls are onen 3 

termed a mitlacmcf, and words of a similar character are moboeriLc; 1 

owl money DC racy. 
Pooket, to put up with, A man who does not resent an oSrout b said Id 

rocKET It. 

Pookat-piatol, a drani-fla5k. 

Podgy, drank ; dumpy, short, and fat. 

Pogram, a Dissenler, a fanatrc, formatisl, or humbn^. So called froni a 

well-knotvii enlhnsiail of this name. 
Poke, a bag, or sack ; " lo buy a pig 

without seeing it. Poke was originaliy s pocket. 
•' And Ihen he piillcd a dial rrotn hit foue. 
Poke. "Come, none of your POKING fun nt me," i.e., you must not Ifingh I 

Poker. "By the holy poked, and Che tumbling Tom 1" an Irish oath. 
Pokers, or silver pokers, the Bedels of ihe Vice- Chancel loi, who carry J 

silver maces, and accompany hitn throuijh the streels. They ai 

(ifBcers of his court. — Univirsily. 



Poky, confined or cramped i 



Rimi ofllu Ifrw 
'Ihat ( 






V hole." 



Housewives describe a small uacoinfortable r 

Saxiin, POKE, a liack. 
Policeman, a fly— more especially the kind known as " blue bolile." 

Also, among the dangerous classes, n man who i« unworthy of con< 

lideiicc, a sneak or mean fellow. 
Polisb off, to finbb oCf anything qnickly — a dinner, for instance ; also J 

to finish off an adversary. — Pagilisfic. r 

Poll, at Cambridge, the "ordinary decree" candidates for the B.A. i 

L : — ,; — „.kn A^ -ni Tsjiii-e lo the "Honours" list. From Ihe | 



Creei, ol irWXoi, " the many. 
Poll, to beat or distance, as in a : 

Term much used by printers. 
Poll, a female of unsteady character 



!o Utterly vanqubh in compcliiion. I 



up," means living w' . 
mproprlety, Also, if a costermoncet I 
sees one of his friends walking with a strange woman, he will say lohim W 
on the earliesi opportunity, " I saw yer when yet was polled up." 
' Poll, or POLLIKO, one thief robbing another of part of the booty. Ir 
in ancient limei, vidt Hall's Unicn^ 1348. 
Poll parrot, > talkative, gossiping woman. A term much used sbont | 
Ralcliff Highway, 



I5S 
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of Boli^nw I 
itli Bologna ^u^sgs than that J 



fcdODy, Cocknej shoiteniog and valgar pronunci 
(saiuage). Tlie saiuages which ite sold under the 

of the word's dnivalion. 
Pompadoors, Ihe Fifly-sixlli Kegiment of Foot in the Briiisli army. 
Fonoo, B d^mded man who lives upon a woman's pnistitiilion. Lot 

class Easi-end thicriscvcn nilt "draw the line" ai poNCEs, and ol>je 

lo Ihcir ptcscncc in Ihe booiing-ken;. 
Pond, or HCRRING-ro\D, the sea; so called bjr those « 

across it at the oalionol expense. 
Fonge, or hincei^iv. beer, hal/and-haU': the lerm is bIm used as « 

verb, aa in Ihe Coel^ncy phrase. " Ids POSGEUJW, shail vre?" 
Pony, twenty-five pounds. — Sforting. 
Poona, a so\-ereLgD. Comiplion of "pound;" or from the Zh( 

Pop, lo pawn or pledge; " Eo vo^ Up the spout." to pledge at the p 

broker's, — an allu«ioii to the spoul up nhich the bfokeri seiid t 

ticketed articles unlil such limes as Ihey shall be redeuned. 

spoul runs from Ihe ground-floor to the wareroom at the It^ of l] 

huiise. Ginger-beer is also known as pop. 
Fop the questiOIl, to make an offer of marriage. 
Fope'9-eye, a peculiar lillle pan in a leg of million, much esteemed li 

lovers of ihat juint. 
Pope's nose, the eilremily of the rump of a roast fowl, si 

ilcvilied as a dainty for epicures. Also known as " ihe parson's 
Fops ,pocket- pistols. 
PorterhouBe steak, an Americm term for a steak which coi 

small bone. In ihe Slate?, tender-loin steaks are much eaten. Theai 

are from what we call the undercut of the sirloin. 
Portrait, a sovereign. Modification of " Queen's piclure, 
POBB, a treasurer. A corruplion of "purser," the nami 

beasurer in the lai^e Anglo-Chinese mercantile eslablishmenls.— 

Anglii-Ckimie. 
POBh, a halfpenny, or trifling coin. Also a generic Ic 
Foot, lo pay down ; " POST the pony" signifies to place ibe slakes play< 



fori 



a Ihe tibie. 



Fost-taorn, the n< 

Post-mortem, at Cambridge, the second examinalion which men n 

have been " plucked" have lo undergo.— t'Hawjj/c, 
PoBted up, ivell acquainted with ihe subject in question, " up to t1 

mark," — metaphor draun from the counting-house. 
Pot, El favourite in ihe belling for a race. Probablf ao called becnuM it 

usual to s.iy Ihal a heavily-backed horse carries "a pot of r 

When a favourite is beaten the POT is said lo be upset. 
Pot, a sixpence, i.f., the price of a pot or quart of half-and-half. 

crown, in medical Mudent slang, is a fiVE-pOT piece. 
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Fot, TO CO TO POT, to die ; from the classic custom of putting Ihe 
Dshes of the dead in an urn ; also, to be ruined or broken up, — often 
applied 10 liadesmen who fail in busineaa. '" Go to roT I" I'.f., r " ' 
hang yourself, shut up and be quiet. -~Z.'£j/na«^. "To put It 
on, to overcharge or exaggerate. " To go to pot" most probably 
means to go out of all shape, as metal in the melting-pot. 

Fot, to linish; "don't POT me," term used at billianU, when a player 
holes his odveisaty's ball —generally considered shabby play. This 
word was much used by our soldiers in the Crimea in reference to 
shots from a hole or ambush, Theu: were called F 
term is still used to denote a shot token silting or nl case. 

Pot-boiler, a picture hurriedly painted for the purpose or " keeping Ihe '. 
POT BOILI.SO." — Artistic slaag. 

Pot-faker, n hawlccr of crockery and general earthenware. 

Pot-hat, a low-crowned hat, as dislingubhed from the soft wiileawake 
and Ihe 5love-pii>e- 

Pot-hunter, a sportsman who shoots anything he comes across, having 
more regard lo filling his b^ than to the rules which regulnle the 
sport. A man who fires at anything, regardless of the rules H'hidi " 
govern true sporlsmen. 

Fot-hunteF, a man who gives his time up to rowing oi 

sort of milch inopler lo win the " pewters" which are given as priies. 
— Unrvertily. The term is now much used in aquatic and athletic 
circles ; and is applied, in a deiogalory sense, to men of good quality 
who enter themselves in small races they are almost sure to win, and 
thus deprive the juniors of small trophies which should be ohove the 
attention of champions, though valuable to beginners. Also an unwel- 
come gu;«l, who manages to be just in time for dinncr- 

Fot-luck, just as it comes ; to take pot-luck, i.i., oue's chance of a 
dinner, or of wliat there is for dinner. A hearty term, used to signify 
that whatever the pot contains the visitor is welcome to. 

Pot-valiaat, coumgeoos through application to the bolile. 
of Dutch courage. 

Pot-WftUoper, an elector in certain boroughs before the passing of ihe 
first Reform Bill, whose qualification consisted in being a housekeeper, 
— 10 establish which it was only necessary lo boil a pot within the 
limits of the borough, by the aid of any temporary erection. This 
implied that he was able to provide for himself, and not necessitated 
to apply for parochial relief. Honiton, Tregoney, llchesler, Old 
Samm, &&, had this privilege before the passing of the lirst Refonn 
Bill. Also, a scnllion. 

Potato-trap, the mouth.— Originally a Hibeniicism. 

Potbeen, uhisky made in an illicit sdll, once a favourite drink in Ire- 
land, now almost unatlalnable. People resident in England who read 
of the charms of roTHEES would be rather astonished if they were to 
taste it. It is real " fire-water" fiavoutcd with peat-smoke. 

Potted, or POTTED avi, cabined, confined, figurative of crammed into ft 
garden-pot. Also applied to burial,— a horticultural sUtuion. 
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Poller, lo medJlc wilhoul much jUilEfcnt. Applicalion \ 

gcQilemanmaydescriifc himself lis " pu'iterinu abuui in hUgardeiv^ 
and think the phrase pleasani. The gardener, mho has to do llic Wi 
all over again, majr, however, use the wonl in quite a diSerent loi! 

Power, a large quanlitjr; "a rowtK of money."— /md at first, I 

POW-WOW, a conference. Originally an Indian term. 

Frad, a hone. Pkad-napping wis hor^e -steal Lag. Both, these lurni 

Pranoer, a \iQvx.— Ancient Cant. In modem slang on ofBcor fi 
cavalry. 

Praties, potatoes.— /rrid. 

PreoioUB, used, in a slang itzat, like very or exceeding ; "a fkei 
little of thai," ut., a vtty little indeed ; a pRECiOt;s iiiunbug, t 
&c., f>., an emincni ore. 

Pretty horsebreokers, a phrase adopted some years back, in defcre,, 
to common squeamish ness, to denote the drmi-mtmdt, who dress «j 
well and tide so daintily. Realty, pretty heartbreak ers. 

Prial, a corruption of pair-roval, a terra at (he game of cribb«„ 
meaaing three cards of a simihir description. Often used melaphorb 
ca1ly for three persons or things of a kind. DOUBLE-PHIAL, a comni 
tion of iwuBLE PAIR-ROVAL, mesiis four cards, persons, or things ou|J 

Prick the garter, or pitch the kqb, a gambling and cheatinjj 

game common at fiiis, and generally practised by thimble- riggers, V 
consists of a GARTeB. or a piece of list doubled, and then folded n, 
tight. The bet is made upon your asserting that you can, with a u 
pRtCK the point at which the garter is doubled. The garter is Ui 
unfolded, and nine titnes out of ten you will find that you have bn 
deceived, and that one of the false folds has been pricked. The ownc 
of the GAKTILR holds the ends lightly with one hand, and there is '"* 
doubt that he can malie the "flat" lose and the " bonnet" vrm U 
pleasure. This was, doubtless, originally a gipsy game, and u'e are 
mformed by Brand that it was much practised by the gipsies in Ibe 
time of Shakspeare- In those days it was termed PRICKING AT TItIi 

BELT, or FAST AND LOOSB. 

Prig, a thief. Used by Addison in the sense of a coxcomb. — AiuLnt 
Cant, probably from the Sttsatt, PRlcc-AS. lo filch. &e.~SMaliiffajf. 
Frig, to steal or rob. Prigging, thieving. In Scolland the tenn 
PRIG is used in a different senie from what It is in England. In 
Glasgow, or at Aberdeen, " lo PRic a salmon" would be to dieapen 
it, or seek for an abatement in the price. A >i«ry is told of two 
EScotchmcn, visitors to London, who got into sad trouble a few yean 
ago by announcing their intention of " PhigginG a hat" which tli«y 
had espied in a fashionable manufacturer's window, and which one ol 
them Ilioughl he would like to possess. 

Prig, a conceited, sluck-up, over-knowing person ; one who appropriates 
r adopts a manner or costume cot suited to hiin. 
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Primed, said of a person in IhaL slate of ii._., ._., 
look more drink it trould become evident. 



\ 



I 



FrO) Q profcsiional. — Thtalrical, 

Pro, the proproclor, or second in command in the proctorial police. The 

two proctors generally appoint a eerlain number of proproclors each.— 

Oxford Uurversilv. 
Proctorised, to be, Io be slopped by the Proctor, and told to call dji 

him. — Un ixtrsily. 
Prog, meal, food, &c. Jolmson calls it " a low word." He was fond of 

"prog," however. 
Proof, the best ale at M.igdalcn College, Oxford. 
Prop, a blow. As, "a Pftop on the ao»e,"— more street slang lliaii 

pugilistic. 
Prop, a scarf pin. 
Prop-nailer, a man who " sneaks," or rather srutches, pins from gcii- 

PrOpar, very, cKceeiJinEly, sometimes used ironically; "youare a proper 
nice fellow/' meaning a gTeil scamp. A "proper man" generally 
means a perfect man, as far as can be known. 
PropB, ciutdies. 

Props, stage properties. — Thtnlriia!. 
FroB, a waler-closet. Abbreviated form of irpjc nva rjirav. Some say, 

*pJf rov riirov. — Oxford Umvirnty. 
PrOBS, to break in or inalracE a si age-infatuated youth. Also, to 
lungc upon a comraile or stranger tor drink. In this latter eopacily 
ird is in connexion with prostitute, a PKOSSEK being cDnsid«rcil 
degraded bting, and the word being supposed by many to repre- 
sent a man who lives on a woman's prostitution. 
Pealm-smiter, a "Ranter," one who sings at » conventicle. Sa 



spunge U' 



Pub, c 






PUBLIC, a public-bouse ; "what PUB do you use 
inn ot pnblic-house do you frequent ? 
Public pattorera, swell mobsmen who [VTetend to be Dissenliug 
prcac&is, and harangue lu die open nir to ftllwet a crowd for iheir 
confederates lo rob, 
I Packer, poor or bad icmper, diOicuIty, dhhaiiiU. Pucxek up, to get 
1 in a bad temper. 

f Fuokering, talking prii'ately. 
Puokerow, luiuie, louke iioldof. Fnira the //iWc/Anw, pi 

I Puddiug'Saamnier, one who i«bi a oook-diop. 
I Puff, wb]owtBp,or«weIl wHlii>t«i»«i doekKdhyttwriWIn the «'«*;>' | 
SigutiT, u £u bxck 0* 1733, in be illccilinute. 
"fVnlaalMMaiaaaBl«Cut,<ltfvfr^Oi*aFV'*'l>*Mlfijnh by m 
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I/)rd Bacun, however, used the word !n a similar scn^ n cenlnty 

berore. Sheridan also setms to have remcmbeied the use of iLe «onl, 

fuEcMr, Puff. 
Fog, a fighting man's idea of Ibe contracted word to be produced from 

pugilist. 
"Pull, an advantage, or hold Bpon another ; " I've the Pt'l.l. over (or of) 

you," i.e., you are in my poner — perhaps an ubiique allusion lo tLe 

judicial scnie. Sec Ihc following. 
Pull, lo have one apprehended ; " lo lie ruLLED up," or more recently 

"to be pulled' only, to be taken berore a magistrate. The police 

are constantly "pulling" loitering, furiously driving, or drunken cab- 

Pull, lo drink i " come, take a PVi-L at it," i.f., drink up. 

Pull, to prevent a horse from winning, thai is, so for as the rider's action b 

concerned. 
Pullet, ayounggirl. Filly is an exchangeable term. 
Fumniel, to ihrash, — from imimmel. 
Pump, to extract information by roundabout questioning. 
Pundit, a person who assumes lo be very grave and learned.— ^«f/ff- 

Punk&h, a fan, usually a fan of very lat^e oie, worked with a siring, and 

used to ventilate rooms. — Attglfiuduirt. 
Punt, lo Eomble ; punting-shop, a garabling-houie. Common in 

ancient wrilers, but now disused. The word seems confined lo playing 

for "chicken slakes." PUST means now in the sporting worU to bad* ^ 

horses for small slakes. 
Punter, a small professional backer of horses. 
Pup and ringer, i.e. the "Dog and Bell," the lipiof afladip 

purdah, a curtain. — Angle- Indian. 

Pure flnders, street-collectors of dogs' &.-xa^.—Humi>riius. 

Purl tospill[ Pi'Hi.ED is a hunting and stecplcchasing term synonyn 

with " foaled," or " spilt" (thrown) ; "he'll gel Pt:sLED at Ihe ra: 

Purl n mixture of hoi ale and sugar, with wormwood inlilsed in t^H 

favourite morning drink to produce an appetite ; lometimei with jf-* 

and spice added : — 

'•Two«!nn't.nho'ri'm/- 
GooJ ■ early f V-"'-.' 
'Gin ill the worW 

Toputrourtuirinloacuri, . 

When you fwl yourjelt queer of a laonnll . 

Purler, a bea\7 fall from a horse in the hunting or sleeplcchasingiii 
Push a robbery or swindle. "I'm in this push," the oolicegivenbyj 
magsman lo another that he roeont to "stand in.' ■ 

PUSll, a crowd.— OW CanI, 
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tme conslanlly, bflt impro- 
n llie Church, from ihe 
) by no means approved uf 



LV played among thieves 



llSSey-catB, cocmplion of ?useyite<;. a n: 
perly, given to Ihe Traclitian party i; 
Onfiird K<^U5 Profes5or of Hebrew, whi 
the Romaniiing tendencies of some of its 
sticks, however, to this day. 
fut, a game at curds, once fuhionnble, but c 

and costermongers only. 
Sut, nn obsolete slang term representing the modem "bloke" or "cove." 

it was generally applied to elderly persons. 
iPat on, to promise another money or valuables in the event of an aniici- 
pated success. "You'reON a quid if Kaiser wins," migjhl often have 
iKen heard before last St. Leger. Many hangers.on of the turf live 
almost entirely by what they ate PUT ON, by bookmakers ond backers 
for whom they do odd work, 
Put that la your pipe and smoke it, said of a blow or repartee, 
and equivalent to take that and tliink over it, or digest it, or let it be 
a warning to you. 
. Put tbe pot on, to put too much money B[>on one horse. — Spiling. 
Tut up, to suggest, to incite, " he Ft;T me UP to it ;" he prompted me to 

do It. Put uf, to stop at an hotel 01 a tavern for entertainment. 
Put up, lo inspect or plan out with a view of robbery. To obtain full 
particulars with regard to a house and its occupants, so that danger 
shall be reduced to a minimum, and the chances of success enlarged. 
Put Upon, cheated, victimized, oppressed. 

Puttor up,n man who travels about for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation useful to professional burglars. A man of this desciiptioD 
will assume many characters, sometimes ingratiating himself with the 
master of a house, sometimes with the servants, but all to one end, that 
of robbery. He rarely or never joins in the actual burglary, his work 
being simply to obtain full particulars as to huw, when, and where, for 
whidi he receives his full share of the "swag." 
Put tun, regiment. — Anglo-Indian, 

Pyab, weak, useless, paltry. This word, much in use among uilon, is 
evidently derived from the Inilian term farlak, signifying the lowest 
caste of Hindoos. Thus the Pariah dogs in India an: termed PYAH 
dc^ ; and the Pariah descendants of the old roituguese settlers are 
called FVAH Portuguese. Sailors term the natives of SL Helena — 
a H-retched-Iooking set of individuals — fvah Englishmen. 
PygOStOle, the least irreverent of names (or the peculiar M. E coma 
worn by Ttactarian curates : — 

"It It Ime (hat th( wicked milks iport 

or OUI PYGOSTOLES, U WC gfl by i 

WenTiofiiM^'call ma'i 'Ggy!^ 
Sa U.S. 
PyjandB, a kind of drawers or loose pantaloons. — Anglo^tndiait, 
Quad. Stc QUoo. 
Quaker, a lump of excremeoL 
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QUftlityi CCntry, (he ap;>cr clossej. 



QnandtuTTi described in Ihc 
«illiN)uial 



" low word," may fillin] 



h«r, Ii illustniles, like " hocus-pocus," and other ci 

riN)uialian& the sir—' '~~ -' -' '"■ — "" 

tlcnuua, %, dtfubt. ■ 




lUt oiigia of slang expressioDS. 
'^cdIIj, is &ani Oie French, qu'b" 



Italian, quattsiko. 



• Culh'mg.— Ci Jm/Air . 

Id ScotUnd, a lowet'^Tass 

I, thq Queen of dubs, — periiaps because ihat queen, I 
w k (Wkithj completion.— ^dr/it Hanti. - - - 
*tf»r 1J9I, p. \i,\. 
Queen's tobOOOO-pipe, the kiln in which all coatmband tobacG 

stji/eU I7 ihc Oistom^ioust officcn is bomrf. 
Quoer, an old cant iroril, once in continual use rs a prefix, si_ 

baie, tocuish, 01 wonhlesi, — the opposlc of riim, wiiich sigiuSa . 
good and genuine. QcEUC, in all probabilily, is iminnliiitcly deriired 
ftom the cant lAngnage. It has been mooted lliat it came into use &om 
a qtian ( ? ) being atX bdbie a man's name ; but it is more than probable 
that it was brought into this counlry, by the gipsies, from Gennaii 
-' ■ ■" ■■™k<'' rtr "i-mnfc«)7' At all evf. 



Queer, " to queek a flat," to pitixle or confound a "£u1l." oriiUjb 

•■ Wl.o in a to- ItaTom coiiM lad ibe wn, 
B«TK a, ib( ken. or ■[ Ihe siiclUcii hualcl 
Who QL'tu a ftiC ts.—Dn J*an, xu i». 

Queer boil, »oithle« persons who Cor a consideislion Tamierlf stoc 

bail for any one in court. Insolvent Jews generally peiformed t"" 

ofiice^ which gave rise lo the lenn Jew-Bjul, otherwise straw ic - 

Queer •bit-makers, coiners. 

Queer CUfToil, a justice of the peace, ot mneislratft— a 

term, menlioncd in the earliest slang dictionary. In this sense, a: 
93, in that of the veib just given, the tenn is evidently derived fi _ 
f(«T^, to inquire, lo question. Quii and fiait have alio ^ 
undoubted conoelion, 
. Queer-soft, bad notes. 
' Queor-Btreet, " in queer street." in difficulty or in want 
Querier, a chimney-sweep who calls from house to house lolidtil 

employment,— formeily lemlcd knuLler, which ift. 
Qui-M, an Eoglish resident at Calcutta.— ^Bi'/o-ZBrfjun. 
Quick Btieka, in a huny. rapidly ; " lo cut quick sticks," 

hurriedly, or without more ado. Ste CUT one's stick. 
Quid 01 THICK UN a sovereign ; " half a quid," half a ! 
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armHtalamtHtii VaisK. 

Quid, a small piece of lobacco — one mouthful. Quid tsl hoc t asked one, 

tapping the swelled cheek of another ; i/x at gi'td, prompily KtiLied 

the olher, exhibiling nl the same time a " cUaw*' of the weed. CUD 

is probably a cormplion. DeriTalion, O. F., or Nerntan, quidek, to 

Quid-Qano, an inquisitive person, aln-ays seeking for news. The words 

translated simply signify, " What now ?" 
Quiet, "oD the QUtKT," claodestinety, so as to avoid observation, 

Quill-driTsr, b scrivener, a clerk, — satirical phrase similar to "steel 

bar driver," a tailor. 
Quiller, a parasite, a person who sucks neally through a i^uilh Sei 

Quilt, to tlirash, or beat. 

Quisby, bankrupt, poverty-stricken. Amplification of CtinER. 

Quisi, roguish, low, obscene. — An^o-Chimsc. 

Qui.tAm, a solicitor. Ifiviko, i.e., "he who, as much for himself as for 
the King," seek* a conviction, the penalty for which goes lialf to the 
iofonner and half to the Crown. Tbe term would, therefore, with 
greater propriety, be applied lo a spy tbao to a solicitor. 

Quis, a prying person, nn odd feUow, Originally Oxford slang, but now 
general, and lately admitted into some dictionanes. &equE£KCi;F?EN. 

Quls, to pry, or joke ; to hoxn. 

Quiflzical, jocose, homorous. 

QuizsinS'glaiSB, an eyeglass. Tiiia was applied to the old single eye- 
glass, which was not stuck in the eye, as now, but was held in the 

QuocksrwOdK8r, a wooden toy figure which, when pulled by a string, 
jerks its limbs about. The term is used in a slang sen^e, to signify a 
pseudo-poUtician, one whose strings of action are pulled by somebody 



QUODDED, put in prison. QlToD is realty n 
__ ._ . ■_.. , — ...,_ -■- -i,^i3_ 



he expression is, howerer, seldom u^ed now except to mean in prison. 

t OxL ■ ' - ■ ---'- -' - --' "-- ' — ■^-' -'-" 



be QUODDBD is lo be witt>in four 
om u^ed now except to mean in p 
where it is spelt quad, the word has its original signiti- 

Quodger, a contraction, or corruption rather, of the LatM law phrasi 

QUO jtrjiE ? by what law l~L(gaL 
B. M. D.t cash down, immediate payment. The initial letters of 



L 



Another version of this is P. v. c. (pay your cash), 
jlleoseen m tne market quotations, — as, "Meat fetched 6r. ^. a 
itone, P. y. C.| and 6i. f^. ibr the account." 
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Babbit, when a person gets the worst of a bai^gain, he is said " to have 
lx<»u(;ht the rabbit.'^ From an old story about a man seUinf a cat to 
a foreigner for a rabbit * 

Backot, a dodge, manoeuvre, exhibition ; a disturbance. 
Backety, wild or noisy. 

Baokfly the bones of a dead horse. Term used by horse-slanghteren. 
Baclan, a married woman. Originally Gipsy, but now a tcnn with 
English tramps. 

BafOy or RALPH, a paAiTibroker's duplicate. — NonxncK 

Baffy a dirty, dissipated fellow ; raffish, looking like a RAFF. 

Bag, to divide or share; "let's RAG IT," or "go rags," uc. share it 

equally between us. — Norwich* 

Bag, a bank-note. 

Bag and Famish, the Anny and Navy Club. From Ensign Rao 

and Captain Famish, imaginary characters, out of whom X^eech some 

years back obtained much amusement. 

Bag-shop, a bank. 

Bag-splawger, a rich man. 

Bagamtlffill, an ill-clad vagabond, a tatterdemalion^ 

Bain nappor, an umbrella. 

Baise the wiJld, to obtain credit, or money,— generally by pawning 
or selling property, but not unusually by borrowing. Sometimes 
varied to WHISTLE up the breeze. 

Baker, to go a, is, in racing parlance, to put more money than usual 

on a certain horse. "Going a raker'' often leads to "coming a 

cropper." 
Bamp, to hustle, to rob with violence, to le\7 blackmail in a ferocious 

manner \ to extort by means of threats. Ramping is generally done 

in gangs. 
Bampage, to be on the, on the drink, on the loose. Dickens, in 

iTrciU Expectations^ refers to Mrs. Jo as being on the rampage when 

the is worse tempered than usual. 

Bampor, a mffian of the most brutal description, who infests racecourses 
and similar places on welching expeditions during summer, and finds 
pleasure and profit in garrotte robberies during winter. 

Bamshaokle, queer, rickety, knocked about, as standing com is after a 
high wind. Corrupted from ram-shatter, or possibly from ransack. 

BanohO, originally a Spanish- American \iord, signifying a hunting- 
lixlge, or cattle-station, in a wood or desert far from the haunts of 
men. A hunting or fishing station in the Highlands or elsewhere. In 
^Vashington, with their accustomed ingenuity in corrupting words and 
meanings, the Americans use the appellation for a place of evil report. 
The woid is generally pronounced ranch now. 

Bandals-man. St* billy. 

Bandan. a boat impelled by three rowers, the midship man scxilling, and 
tht bowman and itrokcsman rowing with oars. 



I 

I 
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Bandom, three hones driven in line. Ste Takdem, sudden death, 

Handy, rampant, violent, WBrm. — North, randy-beggab, a gipsy tinker. 

Bank, 10 cheat. Modification of ramf. 

B&nker, a commissioned ofFlcer in the army who has risen from the 
ranks, Usually employed in a dispiraging sense. Purely military. 
Abo, among street folk, a corruption of RANK DUFFER." 

Ban-tan, "on the ran-tan," dmnk. 

Bantipoll, a noi^ mde girl, a madcap. 

Bap, a halfpenny; frequently used eenerically for money, thus: — "I 
haven't a rap," i.i., I have no money whatever; " I don't care a 
RAP," &c. Orimnally a species of counterfeit coin used for small 
change in Ireland, against the use of which a proclamation was issued, 
Sth May, 1737. Small copper or base mclal coins are slill called 
RAPPEN in the Swiss cantons. Irish robbers were formerly lenned 



Bap, to utier rapidly and vehemently ; "he rapped out a volley of oaths," 

Happing, enonnous ; "a rapping big lie." 

Bapacollion, a low tattered wretch — not worth a RAP, 

Baree-BhoW, a collection of curiosities. 

Bat, a sneak, an informer, a lum-coat, one who changes his parly for in- 
lerefit. The late Sir Robert Peel was called the rat, or the Tam worth 
ratcatcher, for altering his views on the Roman Catholic question. 
From rats deserting vessels about lo sink. The term is often tised 
amongst printers to denote one who works under price. Old caiit for 
a clergyman. 

Bat, TO s.MELL A, to tuspect something, to guess that there is something 

Bather! a ridiculous street exclamation synonymous with yes; "Do you 
like fried chickens?" "rather !" "Are you going out of town?" 
" RATHER !" Very often pronounced " rayther 1" 

Battening, the punishment inflicted on non-unionists by Sheflield 
grinders, throvigh the instrumentality of "MaryAnn." Set Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry Report on the subject. 

Battleoap, an unsteady, volatile person. Generally applied to girls. 

Battler, a cab, coach, or cart.— O/i/ Cant. 

Battle trap, the mouth. Anything shaky and mean, butpretenliousand 
vulgar, is said to belong to the rattletrap order of thing?. 

Battling, jolly, pleasant, well-appointed. " A haitlino good spread" 
means an excellent repast, while a true friend is said lo be a " KATTLiNO 
good fellow." 

Haw, a tender point, or foible j " to touch a man upon the RAW," is 10 
irritate one by alluding to, or joking him on, anything on which he is 
peculiarly suiceplible or " thin-skinned." Originally stable slang. 
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Haw, uninitiated ; a novice. — Old. Frequently Johnny Raw. 

Heach me downs, or hand me downs, clothes bought at second- 
hand shops. From " Reach me down that, and let's sec if it fits." 
In Iloundsditch and other celebrated old clothes' marts, the goods are 
kept hanging on pegs so as to be well within view of intending buyers. 

Beader, a pocket-book ; " Touch him for his reader," Le,^ rob him of 

his pocket-book. 

Beady, or ready gilt (maybe gelt), money. Used by Arbuthnot— 
** Lord Strut was not very flush in ready." 

Beady-reckoners, the Highland regiments of the British army. 

Beal jam, a sporting phrase, meaning anything exceptionally good. It 
is said to be real jam for those who back a horse at a long price, 
when the animal wins, or comes to a short figure. 

Becent incision, the busy thoroughfare on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, known to sober people as the New Cut. Even this latter 
name has now been changed — if indeed the place ever was so called 
properly. Although to the general public the street which runs from 
opposite Rowland llill's Chapel to Westminster Bridge Road is knoun 
as the New Cut, its name to the Board of Works is Lower Marsh. 

Bodge, gold. 

Bed herring, a soldier. The terms are exchangeable, the fish being 

oflcn called a "soldier." 
Bed lane, the throat. 

Bed liner, an officer of the Mendicity Society. 
Bed rag, the tongue. 
Bed un, a gold watch. 
Bedtape, official routine. A term which was much in vogue during the 

Crimean campaign, so famous for War Office blunderings. 

Begulars, a thief's fair share of plunder. 

Believer, a coat worn in turn by any party of poor devils whose ward- 
robes are in pawn. 

Believing Ofllcer, a significant term for a father.— 6^«/Vi'rj;V)'. 

Bonage, to revoke, a word used in Ireland at the game of five-card. 

Bench, vulgar pronunciation of RINSE. ** (W)RENCH your mouth out," 
said a fashionable dentist one day. 

Ee-raw, **on the re-raw," tipsy or drunk. 

Besurrection pie, once a school but now a common phrase, used in rc« 
fcrence to a pie supposed to be made of the scraps and leavings that 
have appeared l)efore. 

Bet an abbreviation of the word reiteration, used to denote ihc 
fv)rme wliich, in a printing-office, backs or perfects paper already 
printed on one side. 

Bhino, ready money.— (9A/. 

' " Some as I know. 

Have parted with their ready Ri NO." ^,^ « n , ^ 

The Seaman s Adieu, Old Ballad, 1670^ 



» 
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Bhin oceral, rich, wealth/, nbounding in rhino. At first souinl it 

wuuld bccrn 3B though it meant it man abounding in rhmocerosc*. 
Hib, a wife. Derivalion, of course, Biblical 
Bibbon, gin, or other spirits. Mudiiiciiian of wliitc satin. 
Bibbona, lUe reins. "To handle the RiBBONa," to drive. 
Bibroast, to beat lilt the ribs are soie.—O/^; but still in use ^— 









HuMrax 



■Picfi „ 

1 idea," one loo absurd or unreasonable to be adopted. 
Bichard, a dictionary. See dick. 

Hide, "to HIDE the high horse," or " RIDE roughshod over one," to be 
overbearing or Oppressive ; " to RIIi£ the black donkey, " to be iu an 

Bider, ia a University examinotion, a problem or queslion appended to 
another, as directly ari^ng from or dependent on it , — beginning to 
be generally used for any corollary or position wluch naturally arises 
from any previous statement or evidence. 

Bidor, a supplementary clause in s doctanenL 

Biff-raff, low, vulgar nibble. 

Bife, or trick, "spree," or performance ; "run a Ric," to play alrict. — 
ilrf John Gilpin. "Rig the market," m reility to play tricks with it, 
— a mercantile sling phrase often used in the newspapers. 

Bigged. "well RIGGED," well dressed. — Old Slang, in use in 1736. See 
Boilers Dielienaiy.--Sea. 

Biggins, a. process well known in connexion with sales by atiction, by 
which articles are secured at prices considerably below their real value. 
Set KNDCK-DtJTS. To XIG the market is to do similar business on a J 
larger scale for the purpose of affecting the supplies, and lliereby in- | 
creasing the profits do an original purchase of the goods thus made , 

Biglit as ninepenoe, or nice as ninbfencb (possible corruption ot' 
KiNE-PiNa), quite right, eicnclly right, comfortable. See ninepekce. 

Bigbt you are, a phrase implying entire acquiescence in what has been 
SAid or dune. The expression is singularly frequent and general 
amongst Ihe lower and middle classes ot the metropolis. 

Blghta, " to have one to rights," to be even with him, to serve him 
out properly. " To RIGHTS" is also an ejaculation signifying satisfac- 
tion of the highest order. 

Bigmarole, a prolix story. 

Bile, to oflend, 10 render vety cross, irritated, or vexed. Properly, to 
render liquor turbid. 

Bins, 'O change ; " RINGING castors," changing hats ; " to RING the 
Ganges," in tow life mtau to change bad money for good ; in iespevt< 
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aMc society the phmse is sometimes employed to denote that the 
ngi;rcs«or has been paid back in his own coin, as in practical joking, 
wlu-n the laugh is turned against the jester. The expression origi- 
nally came from the belfry. 

Bingi ft generic term given to horse-racing and pugilism, — the latter was 
sDmotimes termed the prize-ring. From tne rings used for betting 
and fighting in, respectively. 

Bing. formerly "to go through the RING," to take advantage of the In- 
st »lvcncy Act, or be ** whitewashed." Now obsolete. 

Ring, the open space in front of a racecourse stand, which is used for 
!»etting purposes. lietting men are nowadays known as members of 
the ring, especially if they are in the habit of attending race-meetings. 
King, in America, is a combination of speculators whose object is to 
force the market for their own especial benefit without any regard to 
onlcr or decency. We have similar arrangements here, but hitherto 
no one word has fairly described them. 

Ringdropping, is a pursuit to which London "magsmen" and "street- 
muggers ' are prone. A ring or other spurious article is supposed to 
lie found just in front of a "soft -looking party," and he or she is temptctl 
to buy it at less than half its supposed value. 

Bip, a rake, *' an old RIP," an old libertine, or a debauchee. Corruption 

of RKI'ROBATE. 

Bip, to go at a rare pace. This is an American term, and often means to 
burst up. " Let her RIP, I'm insured." 

Ripper, a first-rate man or article. — Provincial. 
Bipping, excellent, very good. Equivalent to "stunning." 
Rise, *'to take a rise out of a person." A metaphor from fly-fishing, 
the silly fish rising to be caught by an artificial fly ; to mortify, out- 
wit, or cheat him, by superior cunning. 

"There \% only one thing, unfortunately, of which Oxford men are economical, and 
that is, their University experience. They not only think it fair that Freshmen 
shouiil go through their ordeal unaided, but many have a sweet satisfaction 
in their distresses, and even busy themselves in obtaining elevations, or, as 
it \% vulgarly termed, in * getting rises out of them.'"— Ninfs to Freshmen, 
Oxford, 1843. 

RiaC. or raiso, a Barney, to collect a mob ; term used by patterers 
and " schwnssle-box" (Punch and Judy) men. 

Roaror, a broken-winded horse ; or, in the more polite speech of the 
«st!\blo. "a high blower." Roaring, as applied to horses, is often 
tvnncd " tnlking" by turf-men. It is often said delicately by 
«jpiMilMU writers, when speaking of a broken-winded racehorse, that 
'h»«' <unki"» a noise." 

WottVh^H trrttlo, a very successful business. — Shopkeepers^ Slang. 

y\\y^^\ »" ♦ N|»"-''' •'\ iu*rs(m to a running fire of jokes for the amusement and 
\\uts « hi- o«'-»«linu'c of a whole company. A performance not in- 
,»»iU.>»t \\\ bv iMMJtlomen. Quizzing is done by a single person only. 

ttv^V^\\^ V»MM»»»«»UHti the ancient Bow Street runner. So called from the 
y.^.'^^s \A hi" >M\J"»lcoat. 
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Bock-a'lOW, an overcoat. Corruption of the Frtnch, ROiJOELAUre. 
Hocked, "he's only HALF-ROCKED," U., half-wilted, Sk half- 

Bogue's yam, a thread of red or blue worsted, worked into the ropes 

manufaclHred in the Government dockyards, to identify thorn if itolen. 

Also a blue tliread worked into canvas, for the same purpose. 
Boll of snow, a piece of linen, or bundle of underclothing. 
Bomaiiy, a gipsy, or the gipsy language ; the speech of the Roma or 

Ziocali. — Spanish Gipsy. "Can you patter Romany?" i.e., can you 

talk "black," or gipsy lingo? 
Book, a cheat, or tricky gambler; the opposite of "pigeon." 
Book, lo cheat, Id play "rook" to another's "pigeon." 
Book, a clergyman, not only from his black attire, but also, perhaps, 

from the old nursery favourite, the History sfCixk K'^bif. 
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tK ray Ultle book, 

Bookory, 
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barracks occupied by subalterns, often by no menns'a patlcm of good 

Booky, rascally, rakish, scampish. 

Boost, synonymoua with PERCH, which ue. 

Booster, a cock, whether bantam, came, barndoor, or of any other kind. 
This is an Americanism which obtains full currency on the other side 
of the Atlantic, though its use would infer that hens do not roost. As 
the outcome of transpontine delicacy it must, however, be respected. 

Booter, anything good, or of a prime quality ; " that is a 
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iind Qurpoaely, to swindle one's backer? 01 
cross or pre-arranged race, in which the best 
to ROl'E, or run behind. 



1 the Royal 



the public by rn 

man or best horse is m 

Boper, Mistress, "tomariy Mrs. Roper" 
Marines. 

Hopes, the ways of London lower life. "To know the ropes," is to be 
conversant with the minutio! of metropolitan dodges, as regards both 
the streets and the sporting world. 

Boping, the act of pulling or restraining a horse, by its rider, to prevent 
its winning a race — a trick not unfrequently practised on the turf. Also 
when a pedestrian or other athlete loses where he should have won, 
according to his backer's calculations, he is accused of RopiNti. 
oae, "under the rose " (frequently used in its Latin form, i«* ""rrf). 
I.e., ander the obligation of silence and secrecy, of which the rose was 
anciently an emblem, perhaps, as Sir Thomas Hrowne remarks, from 
the closeness with which its petals are enfolded in the bud. Tlie Kose 
of Venus was given, says the classic logeml, to Harpocrales, the God 
of Silence, by Cupid, as a bribe to keep silent about the goddess'i 
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amours. It was commonly sculptured on the ceilings of banqueting 
rooms, as a sign that what was said in free conversation there was nt>t 
afterwards to be di^'ulged ; and about 1526 was placed over the Roman 
confessionals as an emblem of secrecy. The White Rose was also an 
emblem of the Pretender, whose health, as king, hib secret adherents 
used to drink "undfcr the rose." 

Hosin, beer or other drink given to musicians at a dancing party. 

Rosin-the-bow, a fiddler. From a famous old song of that name. 

Boty nonsense, anything bad, disagreeable, or useless. 

Hot-gut, bad, small beer. See liUMCLiiNK. In America, cheap whisky. 

Rough, bad ; " ROUGH fish," bad or stinking fish. — Billingsgate, 

Rough-it, to put up with chance entertainment, to take pot-luck and 
what accommodation "turns up," without sighing for better. 

Roughs, coarse, or vulgar men. By many thought to be RUFF, corruption 

S. RUFFIAN. 

Rouleatf, a packet of sovereigns. — Gaming. 

Round, to tell tales, to split, which see; **to ROUND on a man,** to 
swear to him as being the person, &c. Synonymous with buff, 
which JcV. Also to turn round upon and abuse or rate. Shakspcare 
has ROUNDING, whispering. 

Round, '* ROUND dealing," honest trading ; ** round sum," a large sum. 
Synonymous also, in a slang sense, with square, which see. 

Round (in the language of the street), the beat or usual walk of a cos- 
icrmonger to sell his stock. A term used by street folk generally. 

** Watchmen, sometimes they made their sallies. 
And walk'd their rounds through streets and allies." 

Ned ll^arSs I'ul^us Britantticus, 1710. 

The word "beat" has, so far as our modem guardians are concerned, 
deposed " round." 

Round robin, a petition, or paper of remonstrance, with the signatures 
written in a circle, — to prevent the first signer, or ringleader, from 
being discovered. 

Round un, an unblushingly given and well-proportioned lie. Some- 
times known as a "whacker." 

Roundabout, a large swing with four compartments, each the size, and 
very much the shape, of tiie body of a cart, capable of seatin<» six or 
eight boys and girls, erected in a high frame, and turned nnuul by 
men at a windlass. Fairs and merry-makings generally abound with 
these swings. The frames take to pieces, and are carried in vans from 
fair to fair by miserable horses. 

Roundom, a button. 

Row, "the Row," ;>., Paternoster Row. The notorious Holywell Street 
is now called by its denizens " Bookseller's Row." 

Row, a noisy disturbance, tumult, or trouble. Originally Cambridge, now 
universal. Seventy years ago it was written roue, which would al- 
most indicate a French origin, fromr^i//, a profligate or disturber of 1^ 
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Bowdv, money. InAmeric*, a ruffian, a brawler, a "rough." Rowdyism 
is [lie state of being of New Vork roughs and loafers. 

Bowdy-dOW, low, vuIgar"iiot the cheese," or thing. 

Bub, a quarrel or impediment ; "there's the ki;b," i.e., that is the diffi- 
culty. — SAaksftaft and UEtlrangi. 

Bubbed out, dead,— a mclajicholy expression, oflate frequently «! 
fashionable novels. RuU]ieD(jut is synonymous with wifELi 

Bubber, n term at whi&t, &c, the best of three games. 

Buck, the undistinguished croH'd ; " to come in with the 

arrive at the winning-post among tlie thick of the unplaced liotses. — 
Racing lerm. 

BuotiOQ, an Irish rov. A taction 5ghL 

Buggy, fusty, frowsy. 

BuIb. " To run the rule over," is, among thieves, to try all a person's 
pockets quietly, as done by ihcmselues, or to search any one thoroughly, 
as at the police-station. 

Bule the roast, to be at the head of affairs, to be " cock of the walk." 

Bum, like its opposite, queek, wis formerly a much-used prefix, signify- 
ing fine, good, gallant, or valuable ; perhaps in some way connected 
with Rome. Nowadays it means iudilferent, bad, or questionable, 
and we often hear even pei-sonK in polite society uk such a phrase as, 
" What B euu fellow he is, to be sure," in speaking of a man of sin- 
gular habits or appearance. The term, from its frequent use, long 
since claimed a place in our dictionaries ; but, with tlic exception of 
Johnson, who says BUM, a cant word for a clergyman (1J, no kxico- 
gtapher has deigned to notice it. 

" Thut nuui-y Soor'd, [he kind Aeeiui ran, 

[ii[juij.^HiM^^m« book vfrlmLlal^*^ TUfm/u Mtfrr. 

Bum. CuU, the manager of a theatre, generally the master of a travelling 
ttoop. 

Humbler, a four-wheeled cab. Not so common as boundbr. Sir 

Bumbowllng, anything inferior or adulterated. — Sen, 

Humbumptioua, haughty, pugilistic. 

Bumbustious, or rumhustical, pompous, haughty, boislcrous, careless 

of the comfort of others. 
Bumgumption, or cumptton, knowledge, capacity, capability,— 

hence, RUitouMPTioHS, knowing, wiJe-awokc, forward, positive, perl, 

blunt. 
Bom-mizzler, Seven Dials cant for a person who is clever at making his 

escape, or getting out of a dilhculty. I 

Bump, to turn the back upon any one. Aslill more decided "cutdiiecl" 

than the "cold shoulder/' 
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J^U]lh4iihlIu ^ i^^'^ SLING, nmi pcmdL 
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■«i:c^t*ii_-^ ■.- V. X . X :ir» :igr>vTr r.~ '•^rar tbex mar take cxcepci 
iw»— -s^ -xwr: -nr^ -r::. -'is- tit :»b^r^ ar? br ui? Bieass aTose fi 
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Bad dog, a merry fellow, a joker, a " gay" < 
Saddle, an addLtionnl chuge made bj^ (he manager 
his benefit night. — TJiailrical. 



)t try, in a race. The book- 
it them hy the louti in their 
also called a "slifl'un,"a 
' can, irrespective of the St: 



rul&l his engagements. 

Safe Un, a horse which wlli not run 

makers in London have the infoi 

pay, and lay against the safe l 

deadun," or a " shtiimer, " as o: 

of their books. Sometimes i s.u 

trainer liaving, for various reasons, altered his mind. Such a result then 
goes to prove the " glorious uncertainty of tbe turf," a plirase in very 
common use among sporting writers whenever a favourite is bcalen, <it 
whenever a horse runs slow one day and loses, and very fast the next 
day and wins. 

SailS] nickname for the sail-maker on board ship. 

St- Martin's lace, imitation gold lacc ; stage tinsel. 

Saint Monday, a holiday most religiously bbserved by journeymen 
shocDiakeis and other mechanics. An Irisliman obserreil that this 
saint's anniversary happened every week. In some parts of the country 
Monday is termed Cobblers' Sunday. 

8b1, a salary. — 7"Art3i'/-i;rn/. 

Salaam, a compliment or salutation. — Angh-Indian. 

Balamandsr, a street acrobat and juggler who eats Hre. 

SalOOp, SALEP, or SALOP, a greasy-looking beverage, formerly sold on 
staUs at early moming, prepared from a powder made of the root of 

the Orchis piaicula, or Red-handed Orchis. Coffee-stands hi ^_. 

seded SALOOP stalls j but, in addition to other writers, Charles Lomk, 
in one of his papers, has left some account of this drinkable, U'hich he 
says was of alt preparations the most grateftd to the stomachs of young 
chimney-sweeps. The present generation has no knowledge of this 
drink, except that derived from books. The word " slops" — as appUed 
to weak, warm drink — is very likely derived from the Cockney pro- 
nunciation of SALOOP. 

Salt, a sailor. 

Salt, " it's rather too salt," said of an extravagant hotel bill. Also, a 
sort of black mail or tribute levied on visitors or travellers by the Eton, 
boys, at their triennial festival called the "Moniem," by ancient 
custom and privileges. It is now abolished. A periodical published 
at Eton many years ago for circulation amongst the boys was called 
" Thi SalT-Aw." When a person about lo sell a business connexion 
makes fictitious entries in the books of accounts, 10 simulate that a 
much more profitable trade is carried on than there really is, he is 
said to SALT the books — salting and cooking being somewhat similar 
operations. At the gold diggines of Australia, miners sometimes SALT 
in ttnprodoctiTe hole by tprinkiiQg a few graiut of gokl-du*l ov« it, 
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and thus oLiain .1 good pHc-j from a "green hand." Unpromising 
s]jcciibtiuns are fre'iuciill)' tha« SALTED to entrap the unwary, the 
wlldi^^t idvas being lendeied palatable i^Di^iini' ja/ii. And though 
old birds are not readily caught by chalT, the efficacy of SALT tu bird> 
calching, so far as the young arc concerned, is proverbial. 

Salt-box, the condemned cell in Newgate. 

Baltjunk, na(7sali beef. Av old horse. 

Bailee, a penny. Tence, ic, are thus reckoned : — 

O.SBY SALTF.E, a penny, from the ItaliOH, UNO soldo. 
IKjoesaltee, twopence . . DUESOLtit. 

Tbav saltee, threepence . , tre soldl 

QUARTKRER SALTEE, fourpcnCC , QUATTRO SOLDI. 

ClllNKER SALTEE, GvepenCC . , CIN'QL'E soldi. 

SaV SALTEE, sixpence , . . SEI SOLDL 

Say osev saltee, or settee saltee, 

Say dode saltee, or otter saltee, 

ei^htpencc .... otto SOLDI. 
Say trav saltee, or kobba saltee, 

ninepcnce .... kove SOLDI. 

Sav ql'arterer saltee, or dacha 

SALTEE, tcnpence . . . DlECl soldi. 
Say CIIINKER saltee, or DACHA 

ONEVs.\ltee, elevenpence. . dieci uno soldi, &c. 
Osev heonc, one shilling, 
A liKoNC SAY SALTEE, onc shilling and sixpence. 
DooB iiEONG s.vv s.iLTEE, or MAU2A CABooN, half-a-CTOWO, or ttt-o 

shillings and sixpence. 
•,■ Thij curious list of numerals in u*e among the London street 
folk is, strange as it may seem, derived from llie /.i>i,7fa franca, or 
bisuird Italian, ai the Meililerraneon seaports, of which other cit- 
nmples may be found in the pages of iMs Dictionary. ' Saltee, the 
cant term used by the coslermongers and others for a penny, is no 
other than the Italian, Soldo (plural, soldi), and the numerals — as 
may be seen by the Italian equivalents — are a tolerably clo.?e imil;i- 
lion of the originals. After the number six, a curious variation ocoin, 
ivliich is peculiar to th« London cant, seven being reckoned as say 
ONEV, six-onf, s.vv door, lix-luv = S, and so on. U.icitA is per- 
haps from the Criii Sita, ten, wliich, in the Conniantinopolitan 
JJa-pm Franca, is likely cnimgh 10 have been substituted for the Ilalian. 
Madza is clearly the Ilalian mez/a. The origin of BEO.so has not 
yet been discovereil, unlesi it be the French uiEN, the application of 
which to a shilling is not so evident ; but amongst costcrmongers and 
otberstrcet folk it is quite immaterial what foreign tongue contributes 
to their secret language. Providing the tenns are unknown to the 
police and the pubhc generally, they care not a rush whether the polite 
French, the gay Spanianls, or the etouily Germans help to swell their 
vocabulary. The numbers of low foreigners, however, dragging out a 
miserable eustence m our crowded neighboudioods, organ grinders 
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and image sellers, foreign seamen from llie vessuls in liie ri-. llt, ai;i1 our 
own coanexion with Malta and the loniaji liles, niay explain, to n 
certain extent, the phenomenan of these Soiilhcm phrases in the 
mouths of costers and tramps. Professor Ascoli, in his Sluiij Criliii, 
absurdly enough derives these words from the ancient commercial 
importance of Italian selllers in England, when tlicy gave a name to 
Lombard Street I 

SalTei praise, flattery, chaiT. 

Sam, '■A, Dickv-Sam, a native of Liverpool. 

Sauii to "stand Sam," (opnyforrefreshmeni or drink, to stand p.-iymasler 
for any thine. An Americanism, origiaaling in the letters U.S. on the 
knapsacks of the United States' soldiers, which letters were jocularly 
said to be the initials of Uncle Sam (the Govenuncnt), who pays for 
all. In use in this country as early as 1837. 

Sammy, a stupid fellow. 

Bsmpan, a small boat. — Angh-ChiHtse. 

BamshoO, a lieiy, noxious spirit, distilled frora rice. Spirits generally.— 
An^lo-CkiHat. 

SamBOn and Abel) a group ornrcstlersln the centre of Brascnosc quad- 
rangle. Some said it represented Samson killing a Philistine ; others 
Cain killing Abel. So the matter was compromised as above. — Oxford 
University. 

Sandwich, a human advertising mediam, placed between two bonrfs 
Blrapped, one on his breast the other on his shoulders. A ■' load in 
the liole " is the term applied to the same indiviJual when his person 
is confined by a four-sided box. A gentlenian with a lady on each arm 
is sometimes called a SA.VDWICH. 1 he French phrase (or this kind of 
SANDWICH, C&nt d dtux fanniira, is expressive. 

Sanguinary James, a raw sheep's-head. 3"«BLoonv Jemmy. 

Sank work, tailors" phrase for soldiers' clothes. Perhaps from IheNorman 
SANC, blood, — in allusion either to the soldier's callmg, or the colour of 
his coat. 

Bap, or SAPSCULL, a poor green simpleloa, with no heart for work. 

Sappy, soft, foolish, naniby-pimby, milk -a nil- watery. "It's such a 

Satin, gin; "a jrardof SATIN," a glass of pn. Term used by females 
on make-believe errands, when Ihc real object of their dc[wirlure from 
home is to replenish the private bottle. With servant* the words 



" tape" and "nbbon" 1 
requirements being the general e 
little while." Ste white SATtN. 



It for a 



a pert young perion. In low life it also signifies the mouth. 
Save, to give part of one bet for part of another. A. and B. have backed 
different horses, and they agree that in the event of ciiher one winning 
he shall give the other, say, jfj. This is called "savini! a fiver," and 
generally is done when scratchings and linockin^-out have left the 
held so that one of the two speculators must be a winner. The practice 
also obtains much in competilions decided in heats or rounds, In the 
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eouric of nlilch backets and layers comparing their prospecu ri 
"SAVEabit" with cauh other. Saving is, therdorc, a fonn off ' 
SttTOloy, a uuMigc of bread anil chopped beef smolicdi a tuiiiM' 

Savvey, to Itnow ; "do you SAWEV that?" SpaHish, SABB. 

lUEgcrund Anj^o-ChUteu pnlou, this ia sabbv, " me no sahby. 

a gcnemi word aniong the Infrer classes nil over the worfJ. 

QiEaiiSBcutenessorclcvehiess J as, " That fellow has plenty of SAn 
BaW, a term at whist. A SAW ts established when two putacn I 

nately trump a suit, played to each other for the express puTj 
Baw your timber, "beoif l" equivalent to "cut your sticli." 

ally railed, with mock refinement, to "amputate yotu u 

Sawbones, a surgeon. 

Battmoy, or sasdv, a Scotchman. Corruption of Alexander. 

Sawney, a simpleton ; a gaping, awkwatd lout. 

Bawney, bacon. Sawney hunter, one who steals bacon. 

Bcab,aworthless'persoD. — Old. ShakspeareuseE"scald"itv'asiin 

Boab-raiser, a dnimmar in the army, eo colled from one of the d 

formerly pertaining to that ofGce, viz., inflicting corporal punL' 

on the soldiers. — Mililary. 
BOabb; nec^, a native of Denmark. ^^Ai. 
Soabby-Bheep, epithet applied by the i-ulgar to a person who k 

in questionable society, or under unholy influence, sod become tl 

Also a mean disreputable fellow. 
SOBltlTUm dodge, a dodge in use among begging impostor 

■he body with a mixture of actds and gunpowder, so as to s 

and complexions of any accident lo be deplored by a confiding pi 
Soaly, shabby, or mean. Perhaps anything which betokens the p 

of the " Old Serpent," or it may be a variation of " fishy." 
Boamander, to wander about without a settled purpose ; — po 

sUusion to the winding course of the Homeric river of that nai 
Boammered, drunk, 
Boamp , a graceless fcUou', a rascal ; a wandering vapibond ; 

was formerly the cant term for plundering and thieviiig. A i 

SCAMP waa a highwayman, whilst a foot-scamp was an ord^ — 

with nothing but his legs lo trust to in case of an attempt j 

Some have derived scamp from gui rx campo exitt one who 

field, a deserter. 
Boamp, to give thort measure or quantity ; applied to dithc 

traclon. Also to hurry through a task in a way which preclud 

possibility of its being done well. Probably the same at sKiUl 

scRl^fP. 
Scandal-water, lea; from old maids' tea-partiea being gener 

focus for scandal. . 

Boaramouob, properly a tumbler, or saltimbanco. AJao » B 

puiable fellow. 




I 



Scarborougb-worning, a warning given too bte lo be taken nd- 
Viintage of. When n person is driven over, and then lold lo keep out 
of ilie way, he receives Scasborough-wabnino. Fuller says the 
priiverb alludes lo an event which happened at that place in 1557, 
when Thomas Slafibtd seiied upon Scarborough CasLle before the 
townsmen hnd the least notice of his approach. 

fioaroe> to make oneself ; to be oil ; to decamp. 

Scarlet fever, the desire felt by jouog ladies to flirl with officers in 
preference to civil iens. 

Soarlet-town, Reading, in Berkshire. As the name of this place is 
pronounced Redding, scarlet-tows is prob.nbly n rude pun upon it. 

Scarper, to run awiy ; SfanisA, ESCAfAK, lo escape, make off; I/nlinn, 
SCAPPARE, " ScABPER with thc reolcy of ihe donna oflhecancy," to 
run away with the danghter of Ihc landlady of Ihe house ; almost 

pnre//o/lfln, "SCAPPARE COLIA FIOIM DELLA DONNA DELLA CASA." 

— Sfven Dials and Prison Cant, from the Lingua Franca. 

Sobism-shop, a Dissenters' meeting-house, — University. 

Schofel, bad money. Set SIIOFUI.. 

Sobool, a knot of men or boys ; generally a body of idlers or street gam- 
blers. Also, two or more "' palterets" working logelher in iho streets. 

ScbroOT, a banker, treasurer, or confidential clerk. — Anglo-ItidiaH. 

BobwaSBle box, the street Brrangement for Punch and Judy. S,r 



BOOQOS, Ihe head ; judgment, sense.— Zlu/r^. 

BODnoe, 10 5ne. Used by Dons a$ well as undei^rads. The Dons lined 
or SCONCED for small offences; /.f., five shillings for wearinga coloured 
coat in hall at dinner-time. Among imdergrads a pun, or an oath, or 
an indecent remark, was scoNCKD by the bead of the table. IT the 
oflendcT conld, however, floor the tankard of beer which he wai 
SCONCED, he could retort on his scoNCKB to the extent of twice the 
amount he was sconced in. — Oxford University. 
' Score, a reckoning, " to run up a score at a public-house." lo obtain 
credit there until pay-day, or a fixed time, when the debt must be 
"wiped off." From the old practice of scoring a tippler's iudebtedness 
on the inside of a public-house door. 
1 Soorf, lo eal voradously. 

Etoot, a quantity of nnylhing, a lot, a share. — Aiislo-Saxaa, sceat, pro- 

Scot, temper, or passion, — from the irascible temperament of Ihe Scotch ; 

" Oh ! what a scot he was in," i.e., what temper he showed. 
Scotch coffee, biscuits toasted and boiled in water. A gioss calumny 

on the much-enduring Scotians ; a supposed joke on their parsimony. — 

Scotch fiddle, the itch ; " to play the Scotch FiDiitE," lo work the 
indes finger of the right hand like a rid<lleslick between the inilcx and 
middle finger of the lefL This provokes a Scotchman in the highest 
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degree, as it implies that he is afflicted with the itch. It is supposed 
that a continuous oatmeal diet is productive of cutaneous 'affection. 

Scotch greys, lice. Our northern neighbours were calumniously re- 
ported, in the "good old times" of ignorance and prejudice, to be 
peculiarly liable to cutaneous eruptions and parasites. 

Scotches, the legs ; also synonymous with notches. 

Scout, a college valet, or waiter. — Oxford, See GYP. 

Scout, the male servant, who generally has a staircase under his charge* 
ana waits on tlie men in each set of rooms, llie female servant (not 
unfrequently his wife or daughter) is the bedmaker. — University. 

Scrag, the neck.— (9A/ Cant. Scotch, CRAIG. Still used by butchcrsw 
Hence, scrag, to hang by the neck, and scragging, an execution, — 
also Old Cant, 

Scran, pieces of meat, broken victuals. Formerly the reckoning at a 
public-house. Scranning, or "out on the scran," begging for broken 
victuals. Also, an Irish malediction of a mild sort, " Bad scran to 
yer !" i.e., bad food to you. 

Scran-bag, a soldier's haversack. — Military Slang. 

Scrap, to fight. Also used as a substantive. Prize-fighters are often 
known as scrappers. 

Scrape, a difficulty ; SCRAPE, low wit for a shave. 

Scrape, cheap butter ; also butter laid on bread in the thinnest possible 
manner, as though it had been laid on and scraped offa^in. ** Bread 
and SCRAPE," the bread and butter issued to schoolboys, — so called 
from the manner in which the butter is laid on. 

Scratch, an imaginary meeting-point in a fight, or verbal contest j 
"coming up to the SCRATCH," preparing to fight — literally approach- 
ing the line which used to be chalked on the ground to divide the ring. 
According to the rules of the prize ring, the toe should be placed at 
the SCRATCH, so the phrase often is " toeing the SCRATCH." 

Scratch, "no great scratch," of little worth. 

Scratch, to strike a horse's name out of the list of runnere in a par- 
ticular race. " Tomboy was scratched for the Derby at lo a.m. on 
Wednesday, from which period all bets made in reference to him 
are void." See P.P. — Turf. One of Boz's characters asks whether 
horses are " really made more lively by being scratched." 

Scratch-race (on the turf), a race at which the horses run at catch 
weights, a race without restrictions. In boating, a race in which the 
crew are picked up anyhow. A scratch crew is a crew of all sorts. 

Screaming, first-rate, splendid. Believed to have been first used in the 
Adelphi play-bills; "a screaming farce," one calculated to make 
the audience scream with laughter. Now a general expression. 

Screed, an illogical or badly-written article or paper upon any subject. 

Screeve, a letter, a begging petition. 

Screeve, to write, or devise ; " to screeve a fakement," to concoct, or 
write, a begging letter, or other impostor's document. From the 
Dutch, SCHRYVEN ; German, schreIBEN, to write. 
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ScreeTer, a man who draws with coloured chalks on ihe povemcnl fipires 
of our Saviour crowned wilh ihotns, specimens of elahorale wriling, 
thunileistorms, ihips on fire, &c. The men who nltecd Iliese pave- 
ment chalking^ and receive halfpence and lixpMces rtom the admirers 
of street art, are not always the draughtsmen. The artist or scRKEvejt 
draws, perhaps, in half-a-dozcn places in the course of a morning, and 
rents the spots out to as mon^ cadaverous-looking men, who, when 
any one looks hard at them, will commence 10 dabble clumsily willi 
the short pieces of chalks they always keep at hand. There are 
impostors of this kind in higher walks of art. 

Screw, an unsound or broken-down horse, that r 
spur to get him along. So called from the screi 
his ribs generally show through the skin. 

Screw, a mean or stingy persoQ. 

BcreWi salary, or wages. 

Borew, "to put on the scbew," to limit one's c^edi^ to be more e«nct 
and precise : " to pat under the sCK&w ;" lo compel, to coerce, to in< 
lluence by strong pressure. 

Screw, a small packet of tobacco. A " twist" of the "weed." 

Screw, a key--skeleton, or otherwise. 

Screw, a turnkey. 

Screw loose. When friends become cold and (iislant towards each other, 
it is said there is a screw t.O0SE betwixt them ; tlw; same phrtsc is 
also Qsed when anything goes wrong with a person's credit or reputa- 



disturbance or 



n. — AMricnt. Probably 



Screwed, intoxicated or drank. 
Scrimmage, 

Scrimahaw. Anyihiug made by sailors for themselves in their leisure 

hours at sea is lermed scrims haw- work. 
Bcrouge, to crowd or squeeze. — iVillshin. 
ScruS', Ihe back part of the neck seii«d by the adversary in an encounter. 

" I seized him by the sckvfp of Ihe neck, and chucked him out." 

Originally scimif. 
SorumptioilB, nice, particular, beaulifiil. 
Soufter, a policemoD.— A^iffZ-t CaUHlry. 
Scull, or SKULL, the head, or master ofa collie. — IMivrrsil}', bnt nearly 

obsolete ; the gallery, however, in St. Mary's (the Oxfoitl University 

church), where the " Heads of Houses" sit in solemn state, is stUI 

nicknamed the " Golgolba" by the unde [graduates. 
Bourf, a mtan fellow. Literally a scurvy (ellow. 
Sea-OOimie, the steersman of an Indian ship. By the insuranct laws 

he must be either n pvah Portuguese, a European, oraMaoilla man, — 

Lascars not being allowed lo be helmsmen. 
Bea'COOk, "sonof asEX-coOK," an opprobrious phrase used on board 

ship, dilfering from "■™' "f " ™" " n ' ' ' 

miringly or approvingl, 



' which is geneiallj used od- 
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Seals, a religious slang tcnn for converts. Also a Mormon term for 
wives. St'c OWNED. 

See. Like "go" and "do," this useful verb has long been supplemented 
with a slang or unauthorized meaning. In street parlance, ** to see" 
is to know or believe ; ** I don't see that," i,e.^ ** I don't put faith in 
what you offer, or I know what you say to be untrue." 

See it out, to stay out late or early, and see the gas put out. Also to 
complete an undertaking: 

See the king. See elephant. 

Seedy, worn-out, poverty-stricken, used-up, shabby. Metaphorical ex- 
pression from the appearance of flowers when off bloom and running 
to SEED ; hence said of one who wears clothes until they crack and 
become shabby. ** How seedy he looks," said of any man whose clothes 
are worn threadbare, with greasy facings, and hat brightened up by 
perspiration and continual polishing and wetting. When a man^ 
coat begins to look worn-out and shabby he is said to look seedy and 
ready for cutting. This term has been in common use for nearly two 
centuries, and latterly has found its way into most dictionaries. For- 
merly slang, it is now a recognised word, and one of the most expres- 
sive in the Knglish language. The French are always amused witn it, 
they having no similar term. 

** Oh, let my hat be e'er sac brown, 
My coat be e'er sae seedy, O ! 



My whole turn-out scarce worth a crown. 
Like gents well-bred, but needy, O !" 

Fishers Gnrlandfor 1835. 



Seeley's pigs, blocks of iron in Government dockyards. Mr. Seeley, 
M.P., was the first to call attention in the House of Commons to the 
scandalous waste of pig-iron in the dockyards. Some of the yards 
were found to be half paved with blocks of metal, which were thence 
called " Seeley's PIGS." 

Sell, a deception, or disappointment ; also a lying joke. 

Sell, to deceive, swindle, or play a practical joke upon a person. A sham 
is a SELL in street parlance. "Sold again, and got the money," a 
patterer cries after having successfully deceived soniebotly. Shakspeare 
uses selling in a similar sense, viz., blinding or deceiving. 

Sensation) a quartern of gin. 

Serene, all right ; ** it's all serene," a street phrase of very modem 
adoption, the burden of a song. Serene, all serene ! from the 
Spanish SERENO, equivalent to the English ''all's well ;" a counter- 
sign of sentinels, supposed to have been acquired by some filibusters 
who were imprisoned in Cuba, and liberated by the intercession of the 
British ambassador. The Screno, the Spanish night watchman, cries 
out, with the hour, the state of the atmosphere. He was callotl the 
Sereno (clear), from his announcing the usual fine (sercno) night — quite 
different from the work of our old "Charlies," whose usiul call was 
one of foul weather. 

Serve out, to punish, or be revenged on any one. 

Setter, sevenpence. Italian^ sette. ^SV*^ saltee. — Lingua Franca^ 
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Setter, a person employed by ihe vendor at on auction n ran llie bid- 
d iti)^ up ; to bid against boHa-fidc bidders. Abo (he man who take!) 
the box at haiard, and "sets a go." 

Setting jewels, taking the best portions of a clever book not much 
known to the general public, and incorpoiraling them ijuictly ujth 
a new work by n thoroughly original author. The credit of this term 
belongs to Mr. Charles Kcade, who explained that the process is ac- 
countable for the presence of some writing by one Jonathan Swift, in it 
Btoty published nt Chiislmas, 1S72, and caUed The Wandiriag ihir. 

SBttla, to kill, ruin, or effectually quiet a personi 

Settled, transported, or sent topcnalservitudefbrlire; sometimes spoken 

of OS WINIIED-SETTLKD, 

!T" is a determined oppo- 



Set>tO, a sparring match, a light ; "a Dt.k 

silion in argument, or in movement. 

Seyendi'bld, a veiy curious word, tised only in the North of Ireliind, to 

denote something particularly severe, strong, or sound, ll is, no dotibt, 

derived from sevendouble — that is, sevenfold— and is applied to linen 

clotli, a heavy tvating, a harsh reprimand, &c. 

SeTen-pennortti, transportation for seven years. 

Sevea-sided aaimal, a one-eyed man, as he has an intide, outside, 

lefl side, right side, fureside, backside, and blind side. 
Seven-up, the game of all-fours, when played for seven chalks — that i^ 

when seven points or chalks have to be mode lo win the game. 
Sewed-up, done up, used up, intoxicated. DuUh, seeuwt, sick. 
SeWn-UPi quite worn-out, or " dead beat." 

Shack, a " chevalier d'indusliic." A scamp, a blackguard. — NMin^ham. 
Sbaok-per-BWBW, every one for himself,— a phrase in use amongst 
the lower oidcrs at the East-end of London, derived ap[»irently from 
the Freitdi, CHACUN POtJIi SOI. 
Sliackly, loose, rickety. — Damnshire. 

Sliady, an expression implying decadence. On " the shady- side of 
forty" implies that a p«son is considerably older than forty. Shady 
also means inferiority in other senses. A "shady trick" is eitlier a 
shabby one, mean or trampery, or else it is one contemptible from the 
want of ability displayed. The SHADY side of a question is, and fcirly 
enough too, that which has no brightness 10 recnnunend it. 
Shake, a disreputable man or woman.— A'^rrf. In London a SHAKE is 

a prostitute. 
Shake-down, an improvised bed. 
Sbake-lurk, a false paper carrietl by an impostor, giving nn account of 

B "dreadful shipwreck." 
Shake the elbow, to, a roundabout expression for dice-playing. To 

"crook the ELbow" is an Americanism for "to drink." 
Shaker, a shirt. 

Shakers, a Turilanical sect, ahnost peculiar to America, and not similar 
to our Quakers, as is genctally believed. They have very slraiuge 
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nolioiu on things m general, and Cijiccuilly on mairiage and the oo- 
Dcxion of the sexes. 

Shilkes, a bad birgain U said to be " no grist SHAKES ;" '* pwtlj Mr 
shakes" is anyibing good or fnvourable. — Byron. la America, a ftif 
SHAKE is a fail trade or a good bargain. 

Sbakea, "b abiace of shakes," i>., in an instant. 

Shakestar, or ehickstek, a female. Amongtt costennongen thU tcra 
Is invariably applied to ladies, or the wives of Iradcsmen, and fenuda 
gcnemUf, of the classes immediately above tbem. Amongst Jews the 
word signiRcs a woman of shady antecedents. Supposed to be derived 
from the Htbrew, siuktza. It is generally pronounced "shickMr." 

SbEkyi said of a person of questionable health, integrity, or solvcnqf { if^H 
Ibe Universities, of one not likely to pass his examination. ^■H 

Shalor, a girl. Corrupt furm of Gaelic, caille, a young woman. ^^H 

Shall oy-gonahe7, a smock-fiock.— iTiiniuJ. ^^1 

Shallow, the peculiar barrow used by costeimongeis. ^^^| 

Shallow, a weak-minded country justice of the peace. — Shakifeart. 

Shallow-OOTO, a be^ng rascal, who ^oe^ about Ihe couuliy half 
naked, with the most limited amount of rags upon his person, vreuing 
neitliei shoes, stockings, nor hnl. 

Shallow-mot, a ragged woman, — the frequent compaajoa of llic 



ShalloWB, "logo on the shallows," logo half naked. 
Sham, contraction of champagne. In gcncml use amotig the lower 
class of siJorliuE men. Sometimes extended to SHAMMY. 

Sham Abraham, to feign sickness. Sn Abraham. 

Shandrydan, an old-fashioned or rickety conveyance of the "shay" 

Shaudy-gaff, nie and gingerbeer. Origin nnknovm, but use 



I 



Sbanks's mare, "torideSHAOKs'aMARK," togocnfoot 

Shant, a pot or quart; "shant of bivvy," aquart of beer. 

Shanty, a rude, temporary habitation. The word is principally e 
ployed to designate the huts iidiabited by navigators, when consirueting 
large lines of railway far distant from towns. It is derived from the 
Fnmh chantibr, used by the Canadians for a log hnl. and hn 
Iravcllcd from thence, by way of the Uniled Stales, to England. 

Shanty, a song. A term in use among sailors. From chaster. 

ShapOB, "to cut up" or "show shapes," lo exhibit pranks, or fliehtincB. 

Shark, a sharper, a swindler. Bow Sueel term in 1785. now in mort 
dictionaries. — Fritsit and Danish, s[:huhk. Set LAHrvstiARR. 

Sharp, or SHARPER, a cunning cheat, a rogue,— Ihe opposite of flat. 

Sharp, a similar eiprcssion !o "two I'Un' ten" (which ix). used hy 
_ ^:_..-.. i_ jiiopj [a signify Ihat a customer of Euspecled honctty •' || 
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atnongsl Ihem. The shopman in this case would ask one of ihe assis- 
tanls, in a voice loud enough to be generally heard, "lias Mr. Sharp 
CDiBB in yet?" "No," would probably be Ihe reply; "but he is 
enpected every mlnulei" The signal is at once undctstood, and ft 
general look-oot kept upon the suspected party. 

8h&rp'B-alley blood-worms, beef sausages and black puddings. 
Sharp's Alley was, until City improvemennts caused it lo be destroyed, 
a noted Blaughtering-place near Smithlield. 

SluiTe, a raise olann, a hoax, a sell. This term was much in vogue in ' 
the Crimea during the Russian campaign,— that is, Ihough mucll used 
by the military brfore then, the term did not, until that period, become 
known to the ^neral public. 

SlUVe, a narrow escape. At Combridge, "just stiaving through," or 
"making a SHAVE," is jusl escaping* "pluck" by coming out al Ihc 
bottom of the list. 

"My lerrai »« anything but dear. 
Then read ■* iih me, imd nevit fear ; 
Tbe ezam^nen we re lure lo queer, 
And got through, LfyoumakBiifijjAVnan'l,'* 

Th- Frivjti Twltr, 

Shave : " to shave a customer," charge him more for an article than the 
marked price. Used in the dtapEiy trade. When the master sees an 
opportunity of doing (his, he strokes his chin, as a signal to his assistant 
who is serving the customer. 

Bhaver, a sharp fellow ; there are young and old shavers. — Sat. 

Shebsen, an anlicensed place where spirituous liquors are illegally sold. 
A ward almost peculiar to Ireland. 

Bhed a tear, to take a dram, or glass of neat spirits ; jocular phrase 
used, with a sort of grim earnestness, by old topers to each other. 
" Now then, old fellow, come and shed a teah I" an invitation lo 
lake "summat short," The origin may have been iTiat ardent spirits, 
taken neat by younger persons, usually bring water lo their eyes. 
With confirmed drinkers, however, the phrase is UBcd with an air of 
mingled humour and regret at their own position. A still moicpalhetic 
phrase is — " putting a nail in one's coffin," which sa. The term 
SHED A TEAK is probably derived from " eye-water." 

Bhesn, bad money. — Scolih. 

Sheeny, a Jew. This word is used by both Jew and Gentile at the East- 
end of London, and is not considered objectionable on either side. 

Sbeep'a eyes, loving looks, "to make sheep's EYES at aperson," 



us glances towards oi 






Cslmrut, BrtadGrlm. 



situated when they ei 



j1 yet disposed of ( young ladies 
uinot meet with husbands. "' 



table, a vanation of pooL 
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Shepherdi to look after carefully, to place under police surveillance. 

ShiCOy nothing ; ** to do anything for SHICE," to get no payment The 
term was first used by the Jews in the last century. Grose gives the 
phrase chice-am-a-trice, which has a synonymous meaning. Spanish^ 
CHico, little ; Anglo-Saxon^ CHICHE, niggardly ; or perhaps con- 
nected with the German, scheissen. 

Shicer, a mean man, a humbug, a ** duffer,"— a worthless person, obc 
who will not work. This is the worst term one Jew can use to another. 
At the diggings it means a hole which yields nothing. 

Shickery, shabby, bad. From shaky, shakery. 

Shickster, a lady. See shakester. 

Shiokster-orabSy ladies* shoes. — Trampi term, 

Shiga, money, silver. — East London, 

Shikaree, a hunter, a sportsman. — Anglo- Indian, An English sportsman 
who has seen many ups and downs in jimgles of the East styles himself 
" an OLD shikaree." — Anglo-Indian. Also spelt shekarry. 

Shilly-shally, to trifle or fritter away time ; to be irresolute. Comip- 
tion of " Shalll, shalll ?" 

Shillt an Americanism for walking. " I*m tired of shinning around.** 

Shindy, a row, or noise. A shindy generally means a regular m61ee. 

Shine, a row, or disturbance. 

Shine, ** to take the shine out of a person," to surpass or excel him. 

Shiners, sovereigns, or money. 

Shiney rag, **to win the shiney rag," to be ruined, — said in gambling, 
when any one continues betting after "luck has set in against him." 

Shin-plaster, a bank-note. Originally an Americanism. 

Shins. ** To break one's SHINS," figurative expression meaning to borrow 
money. 

Ship-shape, proper, in good order ; sometimes the phrase is varied to 
*' SHIP-SHAPE and Bristol fashion." — Sea, The latter portion of the 
expression went out with Bristol's fame as a seaport. 

Shirty, ill-tempered, or cross. When one person makes another in an 
ill -humour he is said to have ** got his shirt out." 

Shivering Jemmy, the name given bystreet-folk to any cadger who 
exposes himself, half naked, on a cold day, to obtain alms. The 
**game" is unpleasant, but was, before exposure of a different kind 
spoilt it, exceedingly lucrative. 

ShOOkhead, a head of long, unkempt, and rough hair. 

Shoddy, old cloth worked up into new ; made from soldiers* and police- 
men's coats. The old cloth is pulled to pieces, the yam unravelled 
and carded over again. This produces shoddy, which is very short in 
the fibre, and from it are protluccd, on again twisting and weaving, 
cloth fabrics used for ladies' mantles, &c. Also, a term of derision 
applied to workmen in woollen factories. — Yorkshire, 

Shoddy» the plutocracy created out of bogus contracts during the civil 
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war in the United Slates. The shoddyites enriched themselves at 
the expense of (heir countiy in the most shameleiis manner, having nio^t 
likely studied under Ihose contractots who should have supplied our 
soldiers with necessaries during (he Crimean War. 

Shoe, la fiee or initiate a person, — a pniclice common inmost irades la 
a new-comer. The shoeing consists in paying for beer, or other 
iiquor, which is drunk by the older hands. The cans emptied, and the 
bill paid, the stranger is con^dered properly shod. Shoeinc is a 
variation of "paying one's footing." 

8hOB leather! a ihiefs waming cry when he hears footsteps. This 

exclamation is used in the spirit which animated the friend who, when 

he suspected treachery towards Bruce at King Kdwnrd's court, in 

1306, sent him a purse and a pair of spurs, as a sign lliat he should use 

I them in making his escape. 

Sboea, "todieinone'sSHOES,"lobchaneed. In Ihe old hanging days 
B highwayman would often kick off liis shoes when the rope was round 
his Deck, so as — oil, vain and impotent attempt I — to defeat the pro- 
phecy that had foreshadowed his present position. 

Shoes, cbUdren'a, to make, (o suffer oneself to be mode sport of, 
or depreciated. Cuinmonly used in Norfolk. — ty. Mrs. llehn's comedy. 
The Reuniihciub. 



Ilea. 



.11 Ihe y 



KiilE the mdDD, I ay, and go Ihruogh-ttilcti with our work. ** 
Shoflll) ^ Hansom cab. This favourite carriage was Ibe invention of a 
Mr. Hanson), afterwards connected wi(h the Builder newspaper. It 
has been asserted that the teim SHOt'UL wa.s derived (rom " shovel," 
the earliest sUng term applied to Hansoms by other cab^lrivers, who 
concaved their shape to be alter the fashion of a scoop 01 shovel. A 
logical friend of the present Editor's argues thus : — SHoFi;t, full of 
show, fga, beautiful — handsome — Hansom. This is clever, but it 
certainly never entered into the heads of those who gave the name of 
SHOFltL to the Hansom cabs. 
ShonH, bad or coun(erfci( money. Perhaps, as some think, from the 
DiiHuA, SKUPFE, to shove, to deceive, dicat ; Saxon, scufan, — 
whence the English, shove. The lerro, however, is possibly one of 
the many street words from the Hdrrr-n (through the low Jews) ; 
sttEPHEl., in that language, s^ifying a low or debased estate. Chatdee, 
\..—Sa Psalm ciixvi. 23, "in our low estate." A corre- 



passing 



p05.sible (ranslnlion of our shabl^. Shoful mean 
sMciFUL jewellery. A shopui. 13 alsoa humbug, e 

■ Bhoful-pitober, a passer of bad money. Shoful-pi 
' bad money. " Snidc-pitcher" and "Snide-pitching" ;>ie .huh t*- 

changeable with the preceding, 
Bhoful pullet, a " gay " or unsteady woman, especially a young woman. 

■ Bholl, to bonnet one, or crush a person's hat over his eyes,— jVurrf. 
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Shooly to saunter idly, to become a vagabond, to beg rather than work.— 
Smollett's Roderick Random^ vol. i., p. 262. 

Shool» Jews' term for their synagogue. 

Shoot the cat, to vomit. From a story of a man being sick in the back- 
yard, and suffocating a cat and all her kittens. 

Shoot the moon, to remove furniture from a house in the night with- 
out paying the landlord. 

Shop. In racing slang, to secure first, second, or third position in a race, is 
to get a SHOP. This is also known as a place, and as a situation. 
See PLACE. 

Shop, a house. " How are they all at your shop?" is a common question 
among small tradesmen. 

Shop, the House of Conunons. The only instance we have met with of 
the use of this word in literature occurs in Mr. Trollope*s Framley 
Parsonage : — 

" * If we arc merely to do as we are bid, and have no voice of our own, I don't sec 
what's the good of our going to the shop at all/ said Mr. Sowerby." 

Shop, to discharge a shopman. In military slang, to shop an ofEcer is 
to put him under arrest in the guard-room. In pugilistic slang, to 
punish a man severely is "to knock him all over the SHOP," t.e,, the 
ring, the place in which the work is done. 

Shop-bouncer, or shop-lifter, a person generally respectably attired, 
who, while being served with a small article at a shop, steals one of 
more value. Shakspeare has the word lifter, a thief 

Shop-walker, a person employed to walk up and down a shop, to hand 
seats to customers, and see that they are properly ser\'ed. Contracted 

also to WALKER. 

Shopping, purchasing at shops. Termed by Todd a slang word, but 
used by Cowper and Byron. 

Shoppy, to be full of nothing but one's own calling or profession ; **to 
talk SHOP," to converse ofnothing but professional subjects. 

Short, when spirit is drunk without any admixture of water, it is said to 
be taken ** SHORT ;" " summat short," a dram. A similar phrase is 
used at the counters of banks ; upon presenting a cheque, the clerk asks, 
** How will you take it ?** i.e., in gold, or notes. If in notes, long or 
short? Should it be desired to receive it in notes for the largest 
possible amount, the answer is, SHORT. A conductor of an omnibus, 
or any other servant, is said to be SHORT when he does not give all the 
money he receives to his master. 

Short, hard-up ; a polite term for impecuniosity used in clubs and among 
military men. 

Short commons, short allowance of food. See commons. 

Shorter, one who makes a dishonest profit by reducing the coin of the 
realm by clipping and filing. From a crown-piece a shorter could 
gain 5d. Another way was by chemical means : a guinea laid in aqua- 
fortis would, in twelve hours, precipitate gd. -worth of sediment; in 
twenty-four, is. (>d.-yfOVih.-^Romman}f R^^e. 
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Bhot, from the modern sense of ibe word to shoot,— a euess, a random 
conjecluro ; " lo make a bad shot," Io expioBe on^s ignorance by 
mnking.-i wrong fuesa, or random ansiver, wilhout knowing whelher it 
is right or wrong. 

Bhot, from the once general, but now provincial woni, lo shoot, Io sub- 
scribe, contribute in fair proportion ; — a share, from the An^o-Saxon 
wurd, SCEAT ; " to pay one's shot," I'.c, share of the reckoning, fiic. 
"Voitill while I hive got 
OfBunirBCC, bulhgruframl greedy O I" 

Fiil-o'i Carl^^td for 183). 

Bhot, "I wish I may be SHOT, if," &c,a common form of mild swearing. 

Shot, a term usei! among horse chaunlers. To shot a horse, is Io give 
him a lot of amnll shot, which will for a sliort time "ffectually "opcit 
his pipes," and oiake him appear sound in wind. 

Shot In the locker, money in pocket, resource of any kind in store. — 

Bhoillder, when a servant embezzles his master's money, he is said W 

SHOULDER his employer. 
Shout, to pay for drink round. " Il's my SHOUT," says he who pays. 

Possthly because the payer originiily shouted to the bar-keeper of an 

holei to score the drink to him. — Aiatralian, but now general. 
BhoTe-halfpeimy, a gambling pot-house pastime, played on a table. 

A very old game, originally c^led push-penny. 
Shove in the mouth, aglass of spirits, which is taken off quickly and 

Bhovel. a term applied hy the vulgar crowd to the inelegant twisted hats 
worn by the dignitaries of the Church. Dean Alford says, '" I once 
heard a venerable dignitary pointed out by a railway porter as " an old 
party in a shovel." — Quuh's English. 

Shrimpi a diminutive person.— CAhkit. 

Shtumer, a horse against which money may be laid wilhout risk, Stt 

Bhunt, to avoid, to turn aside from. From the railway term, 

Shut of, or SHOT OP, i.e., rid of. A very common expression amongst I 
the London lower orders. One coslermonger will say to another ; — I 
" Well. Ike, did yer get shut o' them there gawfs [apples] ? " i.e. " ' 
you sell Iliem all? 

Bhut up ! be quiet, don't make a noise ; to slop short, to cease 

summary manner, to silence effectually. The following is from a ^ 
literary paper:— "Only the other day we heard of a preachft who, 1 
speaking 01 the scene with the doctors in the Temple, remarked that j 
the Divine disputant completely shut them UP 1" Shut up, utterly I 
exhausted, done for. 

Bhy, a throw. See the following : — 

Shy, to fling; COCK-SHV, a game at fairs, consisting of throwing short 1 
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sticks at trinkets or cocoanuts set upon other sticks, — ^both name and 
practice derived from the old game of throwing or SHYING at live 
cocks. This game is best known to the London public as '* three shies 
a penny." 

Shy. ** To fight SHY of a person," to avoid his society either from dislike, 
fear, or other reason. Shy has also the sense of flighty, imsteady, un- 
trustworthy. 

Shy, to stop suddenly, or turn off, as a horse does when frightened. 

Shyster, a duffer, a vagabond. Variation of "shicer." 

Sioes, or SIZES, a throw of sixes at dice. 

Sick as a horso> a popular simile,— curious, because a horse never vomits. 

Sickener, a dose too much of anything. Too much of even a good thing 
will make a man sick. 

Side, an affirmative expression in the cant language of the northern towns. 
**Do you stoU the gammy?" (Do you understand cant?) "Side, 
cove" (yes, mate). 

Side-boards, or stick-ups, shirt collars. Name applied some years 
ago, before the present style of colhrs came into fashion. 

Sift, to cml>czzle stnall coins, those which might pass through a sieve — as 
threepennics and fourpennies— and which are, therefore, not likely to 
be missed. 

Sight, " to take a sight at a person," a \'ulgar action employed by boys 
and others to denote incredulity, or contempt for authority, by placing 
the thumb against the nose and extending the fingers, which are agitated 
in token of derision. 

" The sacristan he says no word that indicates a doubt, 
But he puts his finger to his nose, and spreads his fingers out" 

NcU Cook, 

Silly season, the period wficn nobody is supposed to be in London, 
when there are no parliamentary debates to publish, and when editors 
are at their wits'-ends to fill their papers with readable matter. All 
kinds of crazes on political and social subjects are then ventilated, 
gigantic gooseberries, monstrous births, and strange showers then be- 
come plentiful, columns are devoted to matters which would not at any 
other time receive consideration, and, so far as the newspapers are con- 
cerned, silliness is at a premium. 

Silver beggar, or lurker, a vagabond who travels through the country 
with ** briefs" containing false statements of losses by fire, shipwrecks, 
accidents, &c. Forged documents are exhibited with signatures of 
magistrates and clergymen. Accompanying these are sham sub- 
scription-books. The former, in beggar parlance, is termed **asham,'** 
whilst the latter is denominated '* a delicate." 

Sim, one of a Melhotlistical turn in religion ; a Low Churchman ; origi 
nally a follower of the late Rev. Charles Simeon. — Cambridge. 

Simon, a sixpenny-piece. 

Simon, or simple simon, a credulous, gullible person. A character in a 
song, but now common. 
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Simon Pare, "the real Simom Pure," ihe genuine article. Those who 
have witnessed Mr. Charles Mathews's perrormance in Mi3. Centtivre's 
admirable comedy of A Bidd Slnkc for a IVifr, and the' laurfiable 
coolnciis with which he, the Talse Simon Pube, assuming the Quaker 
dress itni character of the real one, elbows that worthy out of his ex- 
pected entertainment, will at once perceive the origin of this phrase. 

r, champa^e.— ^ »,"/»■ /H(/m», Derived from the 
itive servants pranouncc champagne, 

Simpson, water u'iCd in the dilulion of milk. Term in use among cow- 
kecpera. From this the parish pump has been called Mrs. SiMl'SuN. 

Sing out, to call atoud.— £d. 

Sing smtill, to lessen one's boasting, and turn arrogance into humility, 

Bing-SOng, a harmonic meeting at a pot-house, a free-and-easy. 

BinkerB, bad money,— affording a nwn but lillle assistance in " keeping 
afloat. " 

Sinks, a throw of fives at dice. Fremh, CINq. 

Si quis, a candidate for " orders." From the notiiicalion ci 
SI QUI3— if any one. 

Sir Harry, a dose stool. 

Sir Beverenoe, a comipiioDof iheoldphnue, savei 

a sort of apology for alluding to anything liket; to shock one's sense of 
decency. Latin, SALVi revekentiI. Stt iitii.Vspeate'i Xamea and 
jHliil, act i. scene iv, From this it came to mean the thing itself — 
human ordure generally, but sometimes other indecencies. 

Biserora, a hard iAov.^uffi>li. Many derive this term from the story 
of Sisera in the Old Testament, but il is probably a corruption ot 
CLKTiORARi. a Chancery writ reciting a complaint of hard usoie. 

Sit under, a lerm employed in Dissenters' meeting.houses, to denote 
attendance on the ministry of any particular preacher. 

Sit upon, to overcome or rebuke, to cipress contempt for a man in a 
marked manner. Also, to chaff or "raost" a man consumedly. 

Sit-upons, trousers. See inexpressibles. 

SiTTy, " 'pot wy siWY," i.t., upon my soul or honour. Corruption of 

" asseveration," like DAVY, which is an abridgment of " affidavit." 
BixeB and BGTens, articles in confusion are said to be all sixes and 
SEVENS. The Deity is mentioned in ihe Townehy Mysttria as He 
that "set all on seven," i>., set or appointed everything in seven 
days- A similar phrase at [his early date implieit confusion and dis- 
order, and from these, Halliwell thinks, has been derived ihe phr.ise 
" (o be at SIXES and sevens-" A Scotch correspondenl, however, 
slales thot the phrase prohiMy came from the workshop, and that 
amongst needle- makers, when Ihe points and eyes are "heads and 
tails" ("heeds and ihraws"), or in confusion, ihcy arc said to be 
SIXES and SEVENS, l)ecause those numbers are the sires most gcnc- 
mlly used, and in the course of monubcwre hive frequently to be 
distuignished. 
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Sixty, *'to go along like sixty," /.«., at a good rate, briskly. 

Bixty-per-cent, a bill-discounter. From the rate of interest generally 
charged. If bill-discounters profess to do the business for less, they 
generally make up the level sixty by extras. 

8ix-water grog, a sea-term for the weakest grog possible — six portions 
of water to one of rum — ^hardly enough spirit to "swear by." 

Size, to order extras over and above the usual commons at the dinner in 
college halls. Soup, pastry, &c., are sizings, and are paid for at a 
certain specified rate per size, or portion, to the college cook. Peculiar 
to Cambridge. Minsheu says, **SiZK, a farthing which schollers in 
Cambridge have at the buttery, noted with the letter j." 

Sizers, or sizars, certain poor scholars at Cambridge, annually elected, 
who got their dinners (including ** sizings") from what was left at the 
upper, or Fellows' table, free, or nearly so. They paid rent of rooms, 
and some other fees, on a lower scale than the " Pensioners" or ordinary 
students, and were equal with the "battlers" and "servitors" at Oxford. 

Sizings. Sec SIZE. 

Skedaddle, to go off in a hurry. The American war introduced tliis 
new and amusing word. A Northerner who retreated "retired upon 
his supports," but a Southerner was said to skedaddle. The 
Times remarked on the word, and Lord Hill wrote to prove that it was 
excellent Scotch. The Americans only misapply the word, which 
means, in Dumfries, "to spill" — milkmaids, lor example, saying, 
"You are skedaddling all that milk." The Yankees therefore 
adopted the tenn, and altered the application. 

Skid, a sovereign. Fashionable slang. Occasionally SKiv. 

Skid, or SKIDPAN, an instrument for locking the wheel of a coach when 
going downi hill. It is often said that a talkative person might put the 
SKID on, with advantage to his listeners, if not to himself. 

Skied, or SKYED, thrown upwards, as "coppers" in tossing. 

Skied. Artists say that a picture is SKIED when it is hung on the upj^er 
line at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. .S"^ floored. 

Skilligolee, prison gruel. Also sailors* soup of many ingredients. The 
term is occasionally used in London workhouses. 

Skilly, abbreviation of skilligolee. 

Skininiery, St. Mary Hall, Oxford. — University. 

Skin, a purse. This term is mostly in use among thieves. 

Skin, to abate, or lower the value of anything; "thin-SKiNNED," sensitive, 
touchy, liable to be "raw" on certain subjects. 

Skin-the-lamb, a game at cards, a very expressive comiption of the 
term " lansquenet, also a racing term. When a non-favourite wins a 
race, bookmakers are said to SKIN THE lamb, under the supposition 
that they win all their bets, no person having backed the winner. This 
has been corrupted into skinner. 

g fcinflin tj an old and popular simile for a "close-fisted," stingy person. 
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Slemberg, i 



„ „s have the s ^ , . ._ ^„,„ 

Khalipbs, noted for his extreme avarice, was samamed Kuchal- 

Hegiarah, lilcraily, "the ski-nnek. of i flint." 
Skinner, a tenn among bookmakers, "hlay we have a 5SIHNER," 

i'.f.,may we skin the lamb, which srt. 
Skipper, Ihe master of a vessel. Girm., schiffer, from Sck iff, a ship; 

some times used as synonymous with "governor." 
Skipper, a bam.— ^Hfiiw/ Ca»/. From the Wthh, ysgubor, prononnecd 

scvBOR, or sciBOR, ihe proper word in that language for a bam. 
Skipper-birds, orKEYHOLE-wmsTLEKS, persons who sleep in bams 

Qt outliouses from necessity or in preference lo sleeping in lodging- 

Bkipper-it, to sleep in the open air, or in a rough way. 

Skit, a joke, a squib. Term generally used in rcrerencc to any pungent 
or pointed political allusion. 

SkitUeS) a game similar to that of Ten Pins, whicli, when interdicted 
by the Covenimeni, was altered lo Nine Pins, or skiitles. The pins 
are set up in an alley, and thrown (not bowled} at with a round piece 
of hard wood, shaped like a small flat cheese. The costers nsed to 
consider themselves the best playcre in London, but they have been 
freiiucntly umleceived. Skittles has within the past few years received 
an awful blow — quite a floorer — from "the powere that be." 

Skew-banker, a fellow who loiters about the premises of any one 
willing to suppoit him, atid who objects to Ihe necessity of working 
for his living \ a rogue, a rascal. Common in Melbourne, Australia. 

Skrouge, to push or sijueeie. — North. 

SkuU-thatoher, a straw-bonne t-mafcer, — sometimes called " a bonnel- 



Bkonk, a mean or paltry fellow, one whose name slinks. 

Sky, a disaereeable person, an enemy. — WatminsUr School. The woTil 

derived its origin from a corruption of the last syllable of the word 

" voLSCi :" Westminster boys being of conise understood to be the 

Komans. 
SJcy, to toss up towards the SKV, Term used in tossing with halfpence ; 

" It's all right, Jim skied the browns," i.f., threw tliein up, a proof 

that there could have been no collusion or cheating. 
Sky-blue, London milk much diluted with water, or from which the 

cream tuis been too closely skimmed. 

And leave UiEit mDIi with aothing but ilie nime : 

lt» nvDC dvriuqD aarlrcproach puniiA, 

AdU itrni]£DT«Kllaf thjCG-dau-skimin'd— slcv-VU'Er" 

BiacmfirWi Farmt-'i Brr. 

The recent Adulleration Act has done away with skv-bluk, and made 
Simpson a relic of the past. Skv-Blue formerly meant gin. 
Sky-lark. •Siv nndtr lask. 
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Bky-parloup, the earrel. 

Sky-Boraper, a lall man: -Are you cdH up (here, old SKr-scRAPa 
Property a sea-term. The tight sails, whidi some advoHurous sLina 
set above the royals in ci!m latitudes, are Icrm«d SKY-scitAri--iis ■ 

MOON-RAKEKS. " 

Bky-wannocklng, unslcndy rrolickinE.— ^m/j/i. 

Slab, (hick, as gruel, porridec. &c. 

Slack, " lu hold on the siack," lo skulk : a slack rope n 
be held.— iifl. 

Slam, a lenn at the game of whist. When [wo partners gain (he « 
thirteen tricks, they win a slam, which is considered equal le 

Blam, to talk tluenlly. " He's Ihe bloke to slam. " From b i 
among birdsingers at the East-end, by which they denote a o 
of note in chaffinches. 

Blammock, a slntlcm or awkward person. — I ('«/, and Norfalk. 

Sla&g, low, vulgar, unwritten, or unaulhoriied language. Gipiy ', 
the secret ianguage of Ihe gipsies, svnonyoious wiih Gibi 
another gipsy word. The word is only to be found in the dictioo^ 
aiics of Webster and Ogllrie. It is given, however, by Grose, in his 
Dvtienary of Ihe itdgar Timgur, 1785. Suinc, since it has been 
adopted a<i an English word, generally implies vulgar language not 
known or recognised as CANT ; and latterly, when applied la speech, 
it has superseded the word flash. Latterly, however, sLjvng has 
become the generic term for all unallthoriicd language. The earliest 
instance of the use of Ihe word that caa be found, is ihe following :— 

ilpied, 10 lake are of iheK lahcs of g™«. |,™„j 









to kit Suceeac 






Blang, a travelling show. 

Slang, to cheat, to abuse in foul language. 

Blang, counlcrfeit or short weights and measures. A slano qooit ii 

pint and a half. Slang measures ate lent out at 2d. per day to al" 

salesmen. The term is used principally by costennongers. 
Slang, a watch-chain, StifER. and slanc, a watch and chain. 
Slang, " <>i" on tlis S1.ANC," Le., to travel with a hawker's licence. 
Slang-whanger, a long-winded speaker. — Parliamtnlary. 
Slangy, flashy, vulgar ; loud in dress, manner, and conversation. 
Blantingdicular. oblique, awry, ---as opposed Ioperpkkdici 

Originally an Americanism, now a part of the vocabulary of L 

" high lile below stairs." 
Slap, paint for the face, rouge. 
Blap, exactly, precisely ; " slap in the wiml s eye, 1. 

BUr^ng, suddenly, viokully 
l^ore ine rcpoH reaches the ear 



exactly to w 



BfOf 
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|CUap-bau.g-ShopSi origmally low eating- homes where the ready-money 
paid down with a slap-bang. — Grose. A SLAr-BAdG-siiop u 
a vei7 prctenlious cat ing- house. 
[ap-dash, immediately, or quickly ; nl a great rate. 
Slap-uPi first-rale, excellent, very good. 
Slaaher, a powerful roystercr, a game and clever pugili«t, 
SlasherB, the Twenty- eighlh Regiment of Foot in the llrilish army. 
Slats, "he has a SLATE loose," I.,;., he is slightly cra/y. 
' Blata. to pelt with abuse, to beat, to " lick ;" or, in the knguage of the 
I reviewers, to " cut up." Also, among betlon, lo lay heavily against a 
I particular man or ammal in a race. 

Tsiate, to knock the hat over one's eyes, to bonnet. — Narlh. 
Blavey, a maid-scrvnnl. 
BlawmineyQUX, a Dutchman. Probably a corruption of the Dutch, 

ja, mynhar; or German, ja, man I/n-r. — Sea. 
Sleepless -hats, those of a napless character, better known as wide- 

81etlder> a simple country gentleman.— 54(i;(;/<iit% 

Slewed, drunk, or intoxicated. — Sea teitn. When a vessel chanres the 
tack, she, as it were, staggers, the sails flap, she gradually heels over, 
and the wind catching the waiting cnnvas, she glides off at another 
angle. The course pursued by an intoxicated, or slewed, man, is 
supposed to be analogous to that of the ship. 

Bliok) an Americanism, very prevalent in England since the publication 
of Judge Haliburton's facetious stories, which means rapidly, efTec- 
lually, utterly. 

fUiok, smooth, unctuous ; abbreviation of sleek. 

Sling, a drink peculiar to Americana, generally composed of gin, soda- 
water, ice, and slices of lemon. At some houses in London gin-slings 
may be obtained. 

Sling, to pass from one person to another. To blow the nose with the 
naked fingers. 

Sling your hOOlE, a polite invitation to move-on. " Sling your Daniel" 
has the same meaning. The pronouns may be altered to suit the 



Slip, 



give the SLIP," to mr 
You gave me the cour 
the SLIP, however, is a sea phi 
and chain cable to a floating b 
when it is convenient lo return 
the cable, the home end i: 



17, or elude pursuit. Shakapeare 
it," in Romeo a«d yuliet. (jiving 
and refers (o fastening an anchor 
or water-cask, until a time arrives 
take them on board. In fastening 
through the hawse-pipe. Wctgll- 



ing anchor is a noisy task, so that giving the slip infers leaving quietljr. 
Slip, or let slip; "10 SUP into o man," lo give him a sound beating; 

" to let slip at a cove," to rush violently upon him, and assault with 

vigour. 
Slipping, a trick of card-sharpers, in the perfortnance of which, by dex- 
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terous manipulation, they place the cut card on the top, instead of at 
the bottom of the pack. It is the faire sauier la coupe of the French. 
In pugilistic parlance, "to SUP a man," is to "duck and get away" 
with great dexterity. 

Blips, the sides of the gallery in a theatre are generally so called. 

Blogy to beat or baste, to fight. German^ schlachten ; or perhaps from 
some connexion with the Gaelic SLOGAN. The pretended Greek 
derivation from (rXoycu is humbug, there being no sudi word in the 
language. 

Blogdollager, an Americanism, meaning the same as our stockdol- 
LAGER, which see, 

BloggerSy i.e.^ slow-goers, the second division of race-boats at Cam- 
bridge. At Oxford they are called torpids. — University, A hard 
hitter at cricket is termed a slogger ; so is a pugilist. 

Slogging, a good beating, 

Blop, a policeman. At first back slang, but now modified for general use. 

BloP) cheap, or ready-made, as applied to clothing, is generally supposed 
to^be a modem appropriation ; but it was used in this sense in 169 it 
by Maydman, in his Naval Speculations ; and by Chaucer two centuries 
before that. Slops properly signify sailors* working clothes, which 
are of a very cheap and inexpensive character. 

Blope, to decamp, to run, or rather slip away. Some persons think it 
came originally from lope, to make off ; and that the s probably became 
affixed as a portion of the preceding word, as in the case of ** Let's lope," 
let us run. It is purely an Americanism, and is possibly but an emcn- 
dation of our own word elope. Lope, leap, and elope are kindred. 
A humorous correspondent says that Tennyson is decidedly partial to 
slang, and instances amongst other proofs a passage from the laureate*^ 
famous Locksley Hall: — 

" Many a night, from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest. 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the west." 

Though this correspondent may not have intended it, his joke has 
given the key to the situation, and has shown how our cousins most 
probably came to use the word in its present sense. "The sun is 
sloping fast." 

Slops, any weak, wet, and warm mixture. Hard drinkers regard all 

effeminate beverages as slops. 
Slops, chests or packages of tea ; "he shook a slum of slops," /.r., stole 

a chest of tea. Also ready-made clothes— the substantive of slop. 

Slops, liquid house-refuse. 

Slopshop, a tailor's shop where inferior work is done, and where cheap 

goods are sold. 
Slour, to lock, or fasten. — Pnson Cant. 

SlOlired, buttoned up ; sloured hoxter, an inside pocket buttoned up. 
Slowcoach, a lumbering, dull person ; one slow of comprehension. 
Slowed, to be locked up (in prison). 
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SlubberdeguUion, a paltry, dirty, sorry wretch. 

" Quoih she, although thou hast deserved, 
Base SLUBBBRDEGULLiON, to be served 
As thou didst vow to deal with me, 

If thou hadst got the victory" 

Hudibrat, 
SlUlcery, a gin-shop or public-house. • 

Sluioing ono's bolt, drinking. 

Slum, a chest, or package. See SLOPS. 

Slum, a letter.— /V7><7« Cant, 

Slum, an insinuation, a discreditable innuendo. 

Slum, gammon, *' up to slum,** wide awake, knowing. 



" And this, without more slum began. 
Over a flowing pot-house can, 
To settle, without botheration. 
The rigs of this here tip-top nation. 

Jack Randairs Diary, i8aa 

Slum, or BACK SLUM, a dark retreat, alow neighbourhood ; as Westminster 
and East-end slums, favourite haunts for thieves. 

Slum, to hide, to pass to a confederate. 

Slum, to saunter about, with a suspicion, perhaps, of immoral pursuits. — 
Cambridge University Slang. 

Slum the gorger, to cheat on the sly, to be an eye-servant. Slum in 
this sense is old cant. 

Slumgullion, any cheap, nasty, washy beverage. An Americrii';m 
best known in the Pacific States. 

Slumming, passing bad money. 

Slush, the grease obtained from boiling the salt pork eaten by seamen, 

and generally the cook's perquisite. 
Slushy, a ship's cook. 
Sluter, butter. —iWrM. 

Smack smooth, even, level with the surface, quickly. 
Small-beer; ''he doesn't think SMALL-BEER of himself," f.^., he has a 

great opinion of his own importance. Small coals is also used in 

the same sense. 

Small hours, the early hours after midnight. 

Small potatoes, a term of contempt. ** He's very SMALL potatoes," 
he's a nobody. Yet.no one thinks of calling an important personage 
"large potatoes." 

SmfiJls, a University term for the first general examination of the 
student. It is used at Cambridge, but properly belongs to Oxford. The 
Cambridge term is "little go.' 

' Smash, to become bankrupt, or worthless ; ** to go all to SMASH," to 
break, "go to the dogs, or fall in pieces. 

Smash, to pass counterfeit money. 

Smasher, one who passes bad coin, or forged notes. 

1L% 
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Smashfeeder, a Britannia-metal spoon,--the best iniitation shillings 
are made from this metal. 

Smash-man- G^eordie, a pitman's oath. — Durham and Norihumbtr- 
land. See Geordie. 

Smeller, the nose ; ** a blow on the smeller" is often to be found in 
pugilistic record^ Otherwise a nose-ender. 

Smish, a shirt, or chemise. 

Smlthers, or smithereens; "all to smithereens," all to smash. 
Smither is a Lincolnshire word for a fragment. 

Smock-face, a white delicate face, — a face without whiskers. 

Smoke, London. From the peculiar dense cloud which overhangs 
London. The metropolis is by no means so smoky as Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, &c. ; yet country-people, when going to London, frequently 
say they are on their way to the smoke ; and Londoners, when 
leaving for ihe country, say they are going out of the smoke. 

Smoke, to detect, or penetrate an artifice. Originally used by London 
detectives, probably on account of their clouded intellects. 

Smudge, to smear, obliterate, daub. Corruption of SMUTCH. 

Smug, smuggl ing. — A ni^^lo- Chinese, 

Smug, extremely neat, after the fashion, in order. 

Smug, sleek, comfortable. Term often applied to a seemingly pious 
humbug, more of the Chadband than the Stiggins. 

SmuggingS, snatchings, or purloinings, — shouted out by boys, when 
snatching the tops, or small play property, of other lads, and then 
running off at full speed. 

" Tops arc in ; spin 'cm agin. 
Tops are out ; smugcing's about." 

Smut, a copper boiler. Also, the ** blacks" from a furnace. 

Smutty, obscene, — vulgar as applied to conversation. Variation of dirty. 

Snack, a share or division of plunder. To "go snacks," to divide 
equally. Also, a Tight repast. — O/d Cant and Gipy term. 

Snack, to quiz or chaff with regard to a particular weakness or recent 

transaction. As a substantive in this sense snack means an innuendo. 
Snaf9.e, conversation on professional or private subjects which the rest 

of the company cannot appreciate. In East Anglia^ to SNAFFLE is to 

talk foolishly. 
SnafQ.ed, arrested, "pulled up," — so termed from a kind of horse's bit 

called a snaffle. 
Snaggle teeth, those that are uneven, and unpleasant looking. — West, 
Snaggling, angling after geese with a hook and line, the bait being a 

worm or snail. The goose swallows the bait, and is quietly landed and 

bagged. See Seymour's Sketches, 
Snaggy, cross, crotchety, malicious. 
Snam, to snatch, or rob from the person. Mostly used to describe tlnl 

kind of theft which consists in picking up anything lying about, "* 

making off with it rapidly. 
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, share, porlion ; any ariicles or circnimtiinccs out of wliich money 
may be made; " looking out for SNAPS," waiting for windfalls, oroitd 
jobs.— OW. Sevtih, CHITS, term also osod for "coppers," ot halfpclice. 
ifinappa, spirits. Dultk, schnapps. The word, as oriEinall)' pro- 
nounced, is used by East-end Jews to describe any kind of spirits, ood 
the Gentiles get as near as they lan. 
Saeaksman, a shopltfler ; a petty, cowardly thief. 
BneSBO-lurker, a tbief who llitows snuff in a person's face, and then 

rote him. ^/y 

Bneeaer, a anuff-box : a pocket haodkerchief, 
Snell-fencer, a street salesman of needles. Skeli^ arc needles. 
Soick-ersnee, a knife. ~Sat. Thackeray uses the term in his 

humorous ballad of Litlll BUUt. 
Smoker, a drinking-cup. A ucjkn-smckck, a drinking-horn. 
■ Bnid) a sixpence,— Srofr*. 

' Bnidfl, bad, spurious, contemptible. As, "a snide fellow," "snidb 
" ° Also used as a substantive, as, " He's B snide," though 



thisu 



IS but a 



BnigSflring, laughing to oneself. — East. 

Bnip, a tailor,— apparently from ssipeb, a pair of scissors, or from the 
snipping sound made by scisson in cutting up anything. 

SnipQi <i '''ng bill or account ; also a term for attorneys, — a race with a 
remarkable propensity for long bills. 

8llip68, "a pa.ir of snipes," a pair of scissors. They are occaaonolly 
iiuide in the form of u snipe. 

Sllitob, to give information to the police, to turn approver. Smtching 
is synonymous in thieves' slang with "nosing"and "peaching." 

Bnitollfirs. persons who turn Queen's evidence, or who tell tales. In 
Seatlani, smtckers signify handcufTs. 

Bnob, a low, vulgar, or afTecCed person. Supposed to be from the nick- 
name usually applied to a cobbler or maker of shoes ; but beliei'ed by 
many in its later sense to be a contraction of the Latin, sine onoi.o. 
Others go to work for an etymology thus : — They assume that nobs, 
i.t; Hobila, was appended in lists to the names of persons of gentle 
birth, whilst those who had not that distinction were marked down as 
s NOH, i.t., line nobUitate, without marks of centUity, — thus, by a 
simple transposition, quite reversing the meaning. Others, again, 
renuirk that, as at college sons of noblemen wrote after their names in 
the admission lists,//. m>b., son of a lord, and hence all young noble- 
men were called nods, and what they did NfiBBV, so those vJho imi- 
tated them would be called fuaii-nBii, "like a nob," which by a, 
pi'ocesa oif contraction would be shortened to ti-imi, tutd then SNOB) 
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one who pretends to be what he is not, and apes his betters. The 
short and expressive terms which many think fitly represent the three 
great estates of the realm — nob, snob, and MOB — were all originally 
slang words. The last has safely passed through the vul^r oraeal of 
the streets, and found respectable quarters in the standard dictionaries. 
For fuller particulars of the genus SNOB, in all its nunifications, the 
reader cannot do better than apply to the general works of that great 
master of the subject, William Makepeace Thackeray, though it may 
be as well to remark tliat the snob for whom the novelist had such an 
aversion is now very widely known as ** cad." 

Snobbish, stuck up, proud, make-believe. 

Snob-Stick, a workman who refuses to join in strikes, or trade-unions. 
Amplification of KNOB-STICK. 

Snooks, an imaginary personage often brought forward as the answer to an 
idle question, or as the perpetrator of a senseless joke. Said to be simply 
a shortening or abbreviation of ** Sevenoaks," the Kentish village. 

Snooze, or snoodge (vulgar pronunciation), to sleep or doze. 

Snooze-case, a pillow-slip. 

Snorter, a blow on the nose. A hurry is sometimes called a ** reg'Iar 

SNORTER." 

Snot, a term of reproach applied to persons by the vulgar when vexed or 
annoyed, meaning really a person of the vilest description and meanest 
cai)acity. In a Westminster school vocabulary for boys, published 
in the last century, the term is curiously applied. Its proper meaning 
is the glandular mucus discharged through the nose. 

Snot, a small bream, a slimy kind of flat fish. — Nonuich. 

Snottor, or WIPE-HAULER, a pickpocket whose chief fancy is for gentle- 
men's pocket-handkerchiefs. — North, 

Snottinger, a coarse word for a pocket-handkerchief. The German 
Schnupftuch is, however, nearly as plain. A handkerchief was also 
anciently called a **muckinger" or ** muckender," and from that a 
neckerchief was called a ** ncckinger." 

Snow, wet linen, or linen hung out to dry. — Old Cant, 

Snow-gatherer, or snow-dropper, a rogue who steals linen from 
hedges and drying-grounds. 

Snufi^ "up to snuff," knowing and sharp; **to take snuff," to be 
offended. Shakspeare uses snuff in the sense of anger, or passion. 

SnufT it, to die. Term very common among the lower orders of London. 
A fanciful variation of ** putting one's light out," and used simply in 
reference to the action of the person dying. Thus any one threatening 
to murder another says, ** I'll put your light out," or any one commit- 
ting suicide is said to ** put his own light out ;" but to ** snuff it" is 
always to die from disease or accident. To **lay down one's knife 
and fork," to "peg out," or "give up," are variations of this form of 
euphemism. 
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Snutty, tipsy, dninlt. 

Snuggle, to lie closely and cosily. 

Snyder, n tailor. German, schmeiqkr, 

Soaker, on habilual drunkard. 

Boap, flattery. Sk soft soap. 

Sober-water, a jocular allusion lo ihe uses of sodi-waler. 

Social evil, a name for some years applied lo our strepl-waHiing isfUfxa, 
in conscqueoce of the articles in the newspapera which treat on the evils 
of prostitution being so headed. A good Blory has been often told on 
this subject, which ivill bear repeating : — " A well-known divine and 
philanthropist o'as walking in a crowded street at night in order lo 
distribute tracts to promising subjeclB. A young woman was walking 
up and down, and he accosted her. He pointed oat lo her the error 
flf her ways, implored her lo reform, and tendered her a tract with 
fervent entreaties lo go home nnd read it The girl stared at him for 
a moinent or two in sheer bewilderment ; at last it dawned on her 
I what he meant, and for what he look her, and looking up in his face 

I with simple amazement, she exclaimed, ' Lor* bless you, sir, 1 ain't a. 

I SOCIAL EVIL ; I'm waitin' for the 'bus \' " The enthusiasm which was 

fell in this direction a few years back has received considerable modilica- 
lion, as it has been proved thnt the efforts of the promoters of niiilnight 
meetings and other anangemcnls of a similar nature, praiKworthy 
Oiough Ihey are, have litlTe or no effed ; and Ihal ihe eiily-closing 
movcmcat m Ihe Hayraarket has done more to stamp ouf tlie SOCIAL 
EVIL than years of preaching even when accompanied by tea and 
buns, could ever have done. 

EloCk, the £ton College term lor a treat, synonymous with " chuck" used 
at Westminster and other schools. Qelieved lo be derived from the 
monkish word soke. An old writer speaks of a pious man "who did 
not SOKE forthreedays," meaning llmt be fnsled. The n-ord is still used 
by the boys of Heriot's Hospital School at Edinbui^b, and signiiicE a 
sweettneW ; being derived from the some source m sugar, nick, su cbe, &c. 
Sock, credit. As, " He gets his goods on sock, while I pay ready." 
Sock into him, i.i., give him a good drubbing ; "give him sock," I'.r., 
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Sockdolager. Sa si 

Sooket-tnonej', money extorted by threats of exposure. To be applied 
to for socKi.r-Mo.'tiEV is perhaps one of the most terrible inflidiuns 
that can befall a respectable man. Socketers, as ihe applicants are 
called, sliould be punished wilb the unoost possible scvcniy. 

Sodom, a nickname for Wadham, due lo Ihe similarity of the sounds. — 
Ox/srd Unhtrtity, 

Qoft, foolish, inexperienced. A term for bank-notes. 

Soft'lioni, a simpleton ; literally a donkey, whose cars, the substitutes 
of horns, are soft. 

Soft-Bawder, flattery easily laid on, or received. Probably introduced 
by Sam Slick. 
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T-SAWDER, flattery, ironieal praise. 






Soft-BOap, 01 

Soft-tack, brend.- 

Soft-tommy, la^-brcnd, in contradislinclioa to hnnl Uiicuil. 

Soiled dOTea, the " Midnight Meeting" lenu for prustiiutcs and " 

lii<Iies generally. 
Sold, " SOLI) again 1 and got the money," gulled, deceived. Km^sI 
Sold up, or OUT, broken doivn, bankrupt. 
Soldier, a red herring. Commnn temi in ^aporl lonns, where exdi 

i? made, a soldier ^cing called by Ihe fi^y title. 
Sometbing damp, a dram, a drink. 
Son of a sun, a familiar term for a man. Sometimes applied c 

lically, never conlemptHOUsly. Generally said of an artful per^ 

and perhaps, originally, son of a "gun," (ot "goaiiof "). In the army 

it is somelimes applied to an ertilleiymaD. 

Sonkoy, a clumsy, awkward fellow. 

Soor, an abusive term. UindaslaHiC, a pig.— /i)iif/<J-/Mi/KHi. 
Soot-bag, a reticule. 

Sop, a soft or foolish man. Abbrei'ialion of Mll-KSOF. 
Soph (abbievialion of " sophister"), a title peculiar to the Univcn 
Cambridge. Undergraduates are junior sophs before pMUsing il 
" Little Go," or first If niversity examination, — senior tuflis after ttuL 
Sort, used b a slung sense thus— " That's your SORT," as a term of appro- 
bation. '■ Pitch it inlo him, that's your sort," i.e., thai is the proper 
kind ofplan to adopt. 
So-so, not particularly reputable. " A very so-so sort of a person," i 
person whom it is no advantage to know. " It was very so-so" (sud 
of a piece of work or an entertainment), it was neither good nt>r lad. 
Sound, to pump, or draw information from a pcrsoii in an artltil nuumer. 
Souper, an Irish Roman Catholic who pretends conversion — or pcner- 
sTon— so as to obtain a share of the soup and blankets provided fee 
Protestants only by Christian missionaries. These recalcitianta aic 
also called " swaddlers." 
BoU'-wester, a bat with a projection behind. Much n 
"dirty" weather. A hat similar to that of a dustman 
which is called o " fanlail." 
Sot, contraction of sovereign ; much used in sporting parlance to di 
the amount of entrance money, forfeit, and added coin in conni 
with a race. In the published conditions of a race the woid sors b 
almost invariably used in preference to fiounds, though in reckoning 
the net value of a big stake, after its decision, (he common £ is ns^ 
Sow, the receptacle inlo which the lii^uid iron is poured in a ( 
The melted metal poured from it is termed PIG. 

Sow's baby, a pig ; sixpence. 

Spanisb, money. Probably n relic of buccaneering days. 

'■ Gav* in lynonyuu SrAKIiH, blunl. itumpy, lud rowdy. "— fin r 
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r Bpank, a smack, ar hard slap. 
Spank, to move along quickly ; hence a fast honie or vessel L 

"aSPANKER to go." 
Spanking, large, fine, or strong; t.g., a sfankinc pace, a 

breeie, a spanking fellow. 
Sparka, diamonds. Term much in use among the lower orders anil 

genemlly oppliet! to stones in rings and pins. 
BpeokleballifiS, Dissenten^ A term used in Worcester and the North, 

though t)ie etymology seems unknown in either place. 
Speolu, damaged oranges. — CoHtrmongo't ttrm. 
Speoob, a tip or wrinkle on any subject. On Ihe lurFa man will wait 

before mvesting on a horse until he "gets the spekcu,'' as 10 whether 

it is going to try, or whether it has a good chance. To *' give ilie 

SPEECH,'" is to communicate any special mformaibn of a private 

Speel, to run away, make dIT; "spbel the drum," togo off with stolen 
property. —Niirth . 

Bpell, a turn of work, on interval of li 
stem." — Sta, " He took a long SF 
long SPBI-L." 

Spell, "to SPELL for a thing." to hanker after it, to dcau« possession. 

Spell, to advertise, lo put into print. "SpeLT in the leer," i.e., adver- 
tised in the newspaper. 

Spell, contracted from spellken. " Precious rum snuecic nl the spell," 
I.e., a good evening's work at the tlivatre, might be the rtunork of a 
successful pickpocket. 

Spellien, orsrEELKEN, a playhouse. German, sfielen. Sa k&H. — 
' B,„ >™. 

Spick and span, applied to anything that is quite new and fresh. — 

Spidireen, the name of an imaginary ship, Bomelimea mentioned by 
sailoni. If a sailor be asked what shiu lie belongs to, and docs tinl 
wish lo tell, he will most probably reply — "The spidirken frigate, 
with nine decks, and ne'er a bottom." Sa merrv dun of Dover. 

Spierized, to have your hair cut and sbanpooed, from the shop of Spiers 
in High Slreel.— O V'"'"'' l^niveriily. 

Spiff, a well-dressed man, a " swell." 

Spiffed, slightly intoxicated.— ihi/rA Slang. 

Spiffs, theper-cenlagesalliHved by drapers to their young men when they 
effect 1 sale of old-fashioned or undesirable stock. 

Bpiffy, spruce, well-dressed, tout A la modt. 

Spifflicate, to confound, silence. Dnaihikte, or stifle. A corruption of 
the last word, or of " sutrocate." 

Spike Park, the Queen's Bench Prison. Sie Burdon's Hoteu 

Bpill, to throw from a horse or chaise. Ste PURI,. 
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Spin, to reject from an examination. — Army, 
Spindloshanks, a nickname for any one who has thin legs* 

Spin-'em rounds, a street game consistii^ of a piece of brass, wood, 
or iron, balanced on a pin, and turned quickly round on a board, when 
the point, arrow-shaped, stops at a number, and decides the bet one 
way or the other. The contrivance very much resembles a sea com- 
pass, and was formerly the gambling accompaniment of London pie- 
men. The apparatus then was placed on the tin lids of their pie-cam^ 
and the bets were ostensibly for pies, but were frequently for "cop- 
pers," or for beer when two or three apprentices or porters happened 
to meet. An active and efficient police have, however, changed all that 
now. 

Spiniken, St. Giles's Workhouse. "Lump," Marylebone Workhouse. 
** Pan, St. Pancras. ** Pan" and "Lump" are now terms applied to 
all workhouses by tramps and costers. 

Spinning-house, the place in Cambridge where street-walkers are 
locked up, if found out after a certain time at night. 

Spirt, or SPURT, **to put on a spirt," to make an increased exertion for 
a brief space, to attain one's end ; a nervous effort. Abbreviation or 
shortening of SPIRIT, or allusion to a spirt of water, which dies away 
as suddenly as it rises. 

*' So here for a man to run well for a spurt, and then to give over. ... is 
enough to annul all his former proceedings, ant.1 to make him in no better 
estate than if he had never set foot into the good waics of God." — Gataker's 
Sfiirjtunil li^'ntck^ 4to. 1619, p, 10. 

Spitalfields' breakfast. At the East-end of I^ndon this is under- 
stood as consisting of a tight necktie and a short pipe. Amongst work- 
men it is usual to lighten the apron string when no dinner is at hand. 
Hunters and trappers always take in their belts when supplies are short. 
** An Irishman's dinner" is a low East-end term, and means a smoke 
and a visit to the urinal. Sometimes the phrase is, *' I'll go out and 
count the railings," t'.^., the park or area railings, mental instead of 
maxillary exercise. 

SpitHrey a passionate person. 

Splash, complexion powder used by ladies to whiten their necks and 
faces. The finest rice flour, termed in France poudrc de riz, is gene- 
rally employed. See slap. 

Splendiferous, sumptuous, first-rate. Splendacious sometimes used 
with similar meanings. 

Splice, to marry ; ** and the two shall become one flesh." — Sea, Also, 
a wife. 

Splice the main brace, to take a drink.— ^^ra. 

Split, to inform against one's companions, to tell tales. **To SPLIT with 
a person, to cease acquaintanceship; to quarrel. Also to divide a bottle 
of aerated water ; as, ** two brandies and a soda split ;" in which 
case '* to SPLIT with '* a person has a very different meaning from that 
just given. 

Split up, long in the legs. Among athletes, a man with good length of 
limb is said to be ** well SPLIT UP." 
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\ Splodger, a lout, on awkward coantryman. 

Spoffy, a bustling busybody is said lo be sroFFV. 

Sponge, "lo throw up thespoN'cE," to submit, to give over the slnieE'=> 
— rrom the practice of throwing up the sponge used to cleanse a com- 
bolant'a face at a priie-figbt, as a signal that the side oa which ihnC 
pailicular sroHCE bas been used has had enough — that the sroNCi^ is 
no longer required. 

Spoon, synonymous with SPOONEY. A SPOON has been defined to be "a 
thing that touches a. lady's lips without kissing them." 

Spooosy, B weak-minded aod foolish person, elTeminate or foad \ " la he 
SPOONEV DD a girl," to be foolishly attached to one. 

BpooilS, the condition of two persona who spoon cm each other, who are 
deeply in love. " I see, it's a cose of spoons with Ihcm," is a common 
phrase when lovers are mentioned. 

Spoons, a method of designating large sums of money, disclosed at the 
Bankruptcy Court during the examination of the B"™t leather failures 
of Slreatfield and Laurence in 1860-61, The origin of 111 e phrase was 
stated to be the reply of the bankrupt lAurence to an offer of accom- 
modating him with /'sooo, — " Oh, you are feeiting me with a tea- 
spoon." Hence, ^5000 camelo be known in the firm as otea-spoon, 
10,000. a DESSERT-SPOON ; .£15,000, a TABLK-srooN J and £20,oafi, 
: a GKAVV-spooH. The public were amu-sed at this tea-spoon 
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not the ordinary ilang of the discount world, but it may not impro- 
kibly b^eomo m. To " take it with a spoon," is to take anything in 
small quanlitica. The counsel for the defence in the Ticbboiie 

Cerjury ease was reminded a short time back by otie of the indgea that 
e was using a TSA-sfoON instead of a shovel, to dear Ihrough the 

' Sport, lo exhibit, to wenr, &c., — a word which Is made to do duty in a 
variety of senses, especially at the Universities. — 5« the Gradui ad 
CaH/aMgiam. "To sFokT a new tile ;" "lo sroier an -fEgi-olal" {i.e., 
a permission from the Dons lo abstain from lecti^res, &c, on ac- 
count of ilhiess) 1 "lo SPORT one's oak," to shut the outer door and 
exclude the public, — especially duns and boring acquaintances. 
Common also in the Inns of Court. See Notts and Qvtria, and series, 
vol. viii. p. 493, and Ceitthman'i Jlfagatiiu, December, 1794, 

Sport, an American lenn for a gambler or turfite — more akin to our 
bporting man than lo our sportsman. 

Sporting door, the outer door of chambers, also called the oak. Sa 
under hFHRj. — Unhvrtl/y. 

Spot, to mark, to recognise. Originally an Americanism, but now 
general. " I spotted him (or it) at once." 

Spotted, lo be known or marked by the police. 

Spout, " up the SPOifT," at the pawnbroker's ; spouting, pawning. See 
pop for origin. 

Spout, to preach, or make speeches ; SPOUtee, a j^reacher or lecturer. 
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Sprat, 5ii|ience. 

Spread, butter. Term wiih workmen and sclioolboj^ S€e SCKJ 

Spread, .1 bdy's shawl, an entertain menl, a dusplny of good thiogi. '- 

Spread, a meal. Sport.mE icrm for a dinner. A sporting nun 

challenges another Lo compete with him at any athletic purtt. 

pastime, foi so much wine and a SPRCAi)or large or sruII propoilj 

Spree, a boisterous piece of merriment ; " goiiig on the 

out with intent to have a rrolic. P'reiuh, espkit. 

lonEuagc, SpaEEUW is a jester. 

Spiill^er-llp, a tailor who sells low-priced ready-oiade clothing, utd 

gives starvation tv^es to the poor men and women who " make ap" 

for him. The clothes arc said lo be spri;ng-up, or *' blown togcihet.' 

Sprint raOQf a ^ihon-disinnce race, run at the topmost speed ihroughoot. 

Sf'HlNT is in the North synonyinotis with spurt, and hence the name. 

Sprung, inebriated suflicicnlly to become boisterous. 

Spry, active, strong, manly. Much used in America, but oiiginallj 

English. 
Spuddy, a seller of bad potatoes. In lower life, a spud Is a taw potato \ 
and ronslcil sptitis are those cooked in the cinders with their skins on. 
Spun, when a man ha^ failed in his examination at Woolwich, be il 
to be SPUN ; as at the Universities he is said to be " ploclu ' 
" ploughed." 
SpUDge. a mean, paltry fellow, sometimes called a SF17NGEI 
SpUUge, to live at another's expense in a uican and paltry n 
SpungiUK-hauee, the sheriff's officer's house, where prisoners, « 
arrested for debt, used to be taken. As estortionale chaif " 
made there for accommodation, the name was far from ttiappr 
Spunk, spirit, fire. Courage, mecile, good humour. 



Common in America, and much used in some parts of Scolluid. 1 
Bpunk-fenoer, a ludfer-match seller. 
Spunks, lucifcr-matches.— //ir^'faiAirf; Scotland. Spunk, says 8 

in his MS. notes to Ray, " is the excrescency of some tre^ of t| 

they make a sort of tinder lo light their pipes with." 
Spurt.— Oi/. .S^* SPIRT. 

Squabby, flat, short and thick. From squab, a sofa. 
Square, honest; "on the sijL'ARe," i,^., fair and strictly hooeal;* 

turn SQUARE," lo reform, and get one's living in an honest inan" 

the opposite of " cross." The expression is, in all probability, i 

from the well-known masonic emblem the square, the symbol ol 

evenness and rectitude. 
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Square, "to be square wiih n 
revenged ; " to sguAKE up lo 
speare uses sguARE in [he Ufa: 

Square cove, nn honest man, d 

Square moll, .1 



man," to be even with liiin, or to be 
man," 10 olTcr 10 light him. Shak- 

; of lo ([uarrcl. 

iliMinguished from " cross cove." 
who does not "Iwlter." 



I 



Squaring hia nibs, giving a policeman, nt any official, money for an 
immoral or unlawful purpose. The term His Nius has no reference to 
any fund iouoiy, as Ihewurds mean simply "him," and mnybenpplied 

Square rigged, well dressed,— .?<«. 

Square up, to settle, lo pay a debt. 

Squarum, a cobbler's lapstoae. 

Squash, to crush ; " to go EQtJASll," to collapse. 

Squeak, on escape. Generally used wilh regard to the avoidance of 

casualties. Among thieves, loo, a prisoner wqaitted after a hard trial 

is said to hove had "a narrow squeak for il." 
Squeak on a person, to inform i^nst, to peach. 
~ ~ lo inform, lo peach. A North connlry varialion of squeak ; 

LEK, an informer, also an illegitimate baby, 
silk; also, by a very significant figure, a thief's lenn for Iheneck. 
Squib, a jiu d'liprit, which, like the firework of that denomination, 

sparkles, bounces, stinks, and vanishes.— Croi^ Generally used in 

reference to political and electioneering attacks of a smart kind, which 

sting for a moment and are then forgotten. 
Squibs ipainl -brushes. 
Squifty, slightly inebrialcd, 

Squinn7-eyed, said of one given to squinting. — Skai'pmre. 
Bquirt, a doctor, or chemist. 

Squish, common term among University men for marmalaile. 
Btabi " Stab yoarself and pass the dagger," help yourself and pass (he 

bottle.— Thtatrkal Slang. 
Stab, "on the STAB," ij., paid by regular weekly wages on the 

" eslablishraeni, " of which word STAB is an abridEmenL—ATHW/j /«■«(. 
Stab-rag a r^imental XaWot^^Military Slan^. 
Stag, a shilling. 
Stag a term applied during the railway mania to a speculator without 

capital, who look "scrip'' in proposed lines, got llie shares uploa 

tremium, and then sold out. OincalurisU represented ihe house of 
ludson, " the Railway King," at Albert Gale, with a stag on il, in 
allusion to this term. 
Stag, to see, discover, or watch,— like a STAG at gate; "stag Ihe push," 

Took at the crowd. Also, lo dun, or demand payment j to beg. 
Stage-whisper, one loud enough to be heard. From the slage" asides." 
Stagger, to surprise. "He quite STAGGERED me wilh the informalion. " 
Stagger, one who looks out, or walches. 




staggering-bob, m viimftl lo whom the knife oulf jim i 
death from natural dUoise oi uxidcnt, — slid of meal on that 
unfil r^r humsD food. ALfo s nevtf-boni aiSf. 
Stale drunk, nnevaporated fiuno of liquor. J 

STALE DRUNK whcit he bos bcco diudk are^ligh^ and hu i 
hiniKlf with itimuluils a little too much jn the momieg — whel 
tried looinany of the " hairs of ihc dog thit bil him." If llus 
things is long conlinticd, il is oRen called " tame ou 
a well-known ni^er ilory. Tlie nigger wiu cautioned by hil 
for being too often diunk itithin a given period, when Uie 
puuon" replied, " Same old drunk, massa — same old dnlnlc' 
Stalking-horBS, originally B hone covered with loose Uappiag 
which the medi^v^ sportsman concealed himself with nil ba 
lo approach bis game unobserred. Sub^uenily a convai Bgat 
tight, so as lo be easily moved with one band. Now used lo n 
any bugbear persistently paraded ; anjr constant and unplcaS 
fence to the pos&ible consequences of an act. 
S;all, lo lodge, or put up at a public-house. Also, to act tt 

TSai/ri-aA 
Stall, to frighten ordiscoura^ In the daj^ofdog-lifibtingaiid p 
a dog or man who had originally shown great pluck would, afir' 
battle or two. show signs of cowardice. In such case he ww 
have been stalled hy bis previous encounters. A stali- is a 
excuse or an imposition, a dodge, &c. 
Stall-o£C lo put off by means of ■ derice, lo misdiiecl porposdf. 
Stall off, lo blind, excuse, hide, to screen a robbery during Ihc 

lion of it by an accomplice. 
Stall your mug, go away ; spoken sharply by any one wbc 

to get rid of a troublesome or inconvenient person. 
p t.ii.llaTnn.Ti , sometimes STALI., an accomplice- 
Stamper 8, shoes. — Amient Cant. 
Stand, "to STAND treat," lo pay for n friend's entertaiiunnt ; 
cx|n:ii'e ; to put up with treatment, good or ill, as, " WiU yen 
that !" n (luestion often asked when a man has been struck (» I 
Also in the sense irf aggregate cost, as, "This house STOOI 
/■looOi" i.i-., cost that sum; "to stand pad," tob^oa theh 
aamall piece of paperpinnedonlhebreast, inscribed, "I* 
Stand in, to make one of a party in a bet or other apeculati 

a iide in a dispute. 
Standing, the position at a street comer, or oi 
slteel, regularly occupied by a costermongcr, c 
Stanilillg patterera, men who take a stand I 
Ihotoughfare, and deliver prepared speeches 
articles they have to vend. Sa PATTEttEft. 
Stangey, a tailor, a person under petticoat govemment, — dcri' 
the custom of " riding the STAND," r . - »> .-. 



the kerb of | 
street sdler. 
I the kerb of i 

effect B 



n UiK&brai:— 



Whtrs the grey 



is the be 
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Star, a common abbreviation of Die name of the iveil-kiiown Star and 
Gakter Inn at Uichmond. Cle»er people, who delight in allcring 

s, call this hostelry the "Gar and Slarter." 

ino as the centre of attraction, with inferior subordinates 
's nbililicB. — Tktatrual. 

Star the glaze, to break a window. Among thieves it means to break 
the window or show-glaas of a jeweller or other tradesman, lake any 
valuable orlicles, and run away. Somctimca the glass is cut with a 
diamond, and a strip of leaihor fastened to the piece of glass cut out 
to keep it from ^ling in and making a noise. Anuther plui is Ig cut 
the sasli. 

Btarchy, stuck-up, high -no tinned, showily dressed, stiff and tmbending 



r it, toj'erfon 



Stark-naked, originally strip- me- naked, vidt RandaWs Diary, 1820, 
tiiw gin. 

Start, "the START," London, — the great starting-point for be^atsand 
tramps. Thii is a term also used by many of superior station to those 
mentioned. 

Start, a proceeding of any kind; " a rum START, " an odd circumstance j 
"to^t the START of a peison," to anticipate or overreach him. 

Starration, though now a recognised word, was originally slang. Its 
derivation is composite, and it was Hrst introduced into the I^nglish 
language by Mr. Dundas, in a debate in Che House of CommoBs on 
American affairs, in 1775. "I shall not," he said, "wait for the 
advent of starvation from Edinburgh to settle my judgment." From 
this he was always afterwards called Starvation Duidas. — Harate 
Watf^k's Utters. 

Starve 'em. Hob 'em, and Cheat *em, the adjoiiving towns of siroud, 
Rochester, and Chatham are so designated by soldiers and sailors; 
from some fancied peculiarities of the inhabitants. 

Staah, to cease doing anything, to refrain, be quiet, leave off; "stash it, 
there, you sir 1" t.e., be quiet, sir ; to give over a lewd or inlemperale 
course of life is to btash iL 

Stay, to exhibit powers of endurance at walking, running, rowing, &c. 

Stayer, one likely lo persevere, one not easily discouraged. It is usual 
(or lmidai«rts Itmporis acti connected with the turf lo deplore the want 
of slaying power which, according to [heir statements, characteriies 
the modem British racehorse ; while others, connected and discon- 
nected with sport, make similar remarks with reference to the modem 
British man. So for, however, both descriptions of old gentlemen 
luive failed signally in endeavouring to make oat a good case. 

Steam-engine, potato-pie at Manchester is so.tcrmed. 

Steel, the House of Correction in London, formerly named the Boslile, but 
since shortened lo STEEL. Sd bastilb. 

Bteol-bar drivers, or FLingers, journeymen tailors. 

Stems, the legs. 

Step it, to mo a«ov, or make off. 

Stepper, the treadmill; the "everlasting staircase." 
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Stick, a derogatory expression for a person ; " a mm, or odd, STICK," 
a curious man. More generally a ** poor STICK." — PravinciaL 

Sticky ** cut your STICK," be off, or go away ; either simply equivalent to 
a recommendation to prepare a walking staff in readiness for a journey 
— in allusion to the Eastern custom of cutting a stick before setting 
out — or from the ancient mode of reckoning by notches or tallies on a 
STICK. In Cornwall the peasantry tally sheaves of com by cats in a 
stick, reckoning by the score. ** Cut your stick" in this sense may 
mean to make your mark and pass on — and so realize the meaning of 
the phrase, " in the nick (or notch) of time." Sir J. Emerson Tennent 
considers the phrase equivalent to ** cutting the connexion," and sug- 
gests a possible origin in the prophet's breakmg *he staves of "Beauty^* 
and "Hands," — vidcTjt^. xi. to, 14. 

Stick, to cheat ; **he got stuck," he was taken in; "I'm stuck," a 
common phrase to express that the speaker has spent or lost all his 
money, and can neither play nor pay any longer. Stick, to forget one's 
part in a performance. — TheatticaL Stick up, to place in an account; 
*' stick it up to me," j>., give me credit for it ; stick on, to over- 
charge or defraud ; stick up for, to defend a person, especially when 
slandered in his absence ; stick up to, to persevere in courting 
or attacking, whether in fisticuffs or argument; "to stick in one's 
gizzard," to rankle in one's heart ; "to STICK to a person," to adhere 
to one, to be his friend through adverse circumstances, — to " cotton" 
to him ; " to stick one's spoon in the wall," to die. 

Stick-up, to keep any one waiting at an appointed place or time. To 
leave a friend or acquaintance to pay the whole or an undue share of a 
tavern bill. 

St ick-ups, or GILLS, shirt collars. 

Sticker, one not likely to be easily shaken off, a stayer. 

StickingS, coarse, bmised, or damaged meat sold to sausage-makers and 

penny pie-shops. 
Sticks, furniture, or household chattels ; "pick up your sticks and cut I" 

summary advice to a person to take himself and furniture away. 

Sticky, wax. 

Stiff, paper, a bill of acceptance, &c. ; " how did you get it, stiff or 
hard ?" i.e., did he pay you cash or give a bill ? " To do a bit of STIFF," 
to accept a bill. Sec kite. 

Stiff-fencer, a street-seller of writing paper. 

Stiff un, a corpse. Term used by undertakers. 

Stills, undertakers' slang term for still-born children. The fee paid 
by nurses and others for their disposal is usually 2j. 6^. A separate 
coffm is never given ; the .stills arc quietly introduced into one con- 
taining an adult about to be buried. STiLiiJ are allowed to accumulate 
at an undertaker's until they sometimes number as many as a dozen. 
Some little time back a very bulky coffm was opened, and found to con- 
tain a large quantity of small corpses packed carefully round a large corpse. 
This caused a little excitement, but nothing was done in the matter. 

Stilton, "that's the Stilton," or "it's not the Stilton," i.^r., that i« 
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quile llie lliing, or ihnt 'w 



Stingo, strong liquor. — Yorkshire, 
Btink, a disaf^eeabte exposure. " 
closure which Is generitlly unplca 
Stinkomalee, a name given lo Ihe [he 



up a STI! 

iu efTeci. 



:o make a ills' 



Theodore Hook. Probably because s< 
alDod OD the original site. Some qui 



a New I^ndon University by 

ome cow-bouses and dunghills 

estion aboDt Triocomalee was 

'7 Ibe students of the 

... „ ... .... irom its admitting all 

denommations. 
Stipe, a stipendiary magistrate.— i^wiurwi/. 

Stir, a prison, a lock-up ; " in stir," in gaol. Anglo-Saxon, stvr, cor- 
rection, punishment. 
Stir-lip Sunday, the Sunday next before Advent, the collect for that 
day commencing with the words, " Stir up." Schootboyi, gron-ing 
— ■■—I -t the prospect of the vacation, irreverenily commemorate it 

. . — I, J __, ■ ,......__ •' Crib-crust Monday" 

~'-s ; while 
a pi ay Alt 



Stock. "To STOCK cards' 
cheating purposes. 

8t09ll, "to take STOCK ol 
have reason to suspect, 



3 arrange cards in a c( 



to Ecrulioiic narrowly one whom yon 

__., jih whom you are likely to have busi- 

takcn from the tradesmen'! term lor the acnual 
and valuation of their stock of goodt. 
BtockdoUager, a heavy blow, a "iimsher." Ilaltan, stoccado, a 
fencing term, Also {in a general sense), a disastrous event.— Amai- 

StOdgS, to surfeit, gorge, or clog with food. Stodgs a b some places 

bread and milk, 
Btoll, to understand,— A>rtA Country Cant. 
Stomaoh, to bear with, to be partial to. Mostly used in a negative 

character,— as, " I can't STOMACH thai," 
Stone-jug, a prison. 

"In (box of the iloce-jgg I wo! bom." 
Stook, a pocket -handkerchief- A STO0K-HAULER,or "buizer," is a thief 

who takes pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Storr, a falsehood,— the soft synonym for a lie, allowed in fjmily circles 

and boarding-schools. A Puritanism that came into fashion with llie 

tirade against romances, all novels and atories being considered ai 

dangerous and false. 
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Stot, a young bullock. In Norlhumberland the tenn STOT means to 

rebound. 

Stotor, a heav7 blow, a settler. — Old Cant 

8tow, to leave off, or have done ; ** Stow it, the gorget's leary." Leave 

off, the person is looking. .S"^ STASH, with which it is synonymous.— 

Ancient Cant. 

Stow, to put away, to hide. A hungry man is said to stow his food 
rapidly. lie is also said to hide it. 

Stow faking I leave off there^ be quiet ! FAKING means anything that 
may be going on. 

Straight, an American phrase peculiar to dram-drinkers ; similar to our 
word NEAT, which see. 

Strap, a barber. From Roderick Random, 

Straw. Married ladies are said to be "in the STRAW" at their accouche- 
ments. The phrase is a coarse metaphor, and has reference to farm- 
yard animals in a similar condition. It may have originally been 
suggested to the inquiring mind by the Nativity. 

Strawing, "selling" straws in the streets (generally for a penny), and 
"giving" the purchaser a paper (indecent or political) or a gold (!) 
ring, — neither of which, the patterer states, he is allowed by Act of 
Parliament to sell. 

Streak, to decamp, run away. — Saxoft. In America the phrase is "to 
make strkaks," or ** make TRACKS." 

Streaky, irritated, ill-tempered. Said of a short-tempered man who has 

his jjood and bad times in STREAK. 

Street-pitchers, nem-o minstrels, ballad-singers, long-song men, men 
** working a boarcr' on which have been painted various exciting 
scenes in some terrible drama, the details of which the street pitcher 
is bawling out, and selling in a little book or broadsheet (price one 
penny) ; or any persons who make a stand — /.^., a pitch — in the streets, 
and sell articles or contribute entertainments for a living. 

Stretch, a walk. — University. 

Stretch, abbreviation of ** stretch one's neck," to hang, to be executed 
as a malefactor. As, " Tlie night before Larry was stretched." 

Stretch, twelve months, — generally used to intimate the time any one 
has been sentenced by the judge or magistrate. One stretch is twelve 
months' imprisonment, two stretch is two years, three stretch is 
three years, and so on. 

Stretcher, a falsehood ; one that requires a STRETCH of imagination or 
comprehension. 

Stretcher, a contrivance with handles, used by the police to carry off 
persons who are violent or drunk. 

Stretcher-fencer, one who sells braces. 

stretching match, an execution. Often called a "hanging match." 

Strike a jigger, to pick a lock, or break open a door. 

Strike zne lucky I an expression used by the lower orders whcfi 
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unking a bargain, derived from the old custom of ilriking liands loge- 
Iher, leaving in that of the seller a luck PE^NV as an earnest tliat 
the birgab is concluded. In Ireland, at caltic markets, &c, a penny, 
or other small coin, is iCn'Djs ^ven bv the buyer la the seller to ralifV 



the bargain. 



I 



— Hudibro!. Anciently this was called a " Ood't petiny. 
" Willi Dial he cut him a Cod's vmajr-llar 0/ Lmti. 
The origin of ibe phrase being lost sight of, like that of many others, 
it is often used nsainodification of "Strike me Mind 1" and is now and 
again corrupted into " Strike me silly I" A foolish variation of this' is 
" Strike me up a gum-tree 1" 

StrillB, cheating lies. — Noii^ Ccimlry Cant. 

String, to hoas, to "get in a line." 

StrOkQ, the captain of a crew, the man who lets the pace, and is gene- 
rally the leading spirit in tlie boat. The coxswain usually looks afLcr 
University men when they are in training, so that they may not fall 
into excesses, the STROKE having quite enougJi to do to attend lo his 
own training. Of late years University crews have placed themselves 
under the guidance and tuition of "coaches," generally ex- University 
men of great ability and experience. 

Strommel, %'aB.vi.—AnrU»t Cant, llalliwell says that in Norfolk 
STRUMUEL is a name for hair. 

Strong, "tocomeit STRONG," Sacouz. 

Btuck, moneyless. SetSTiCE. 

Stuck-up, purse-proud— ft form of snobbishness very common in those 
who have risen in the world, especially among those who have risen 
rather suddenly. Albert Smith wrote some amusing papers on the 
Noliiral HUiory c/ stuck-up PeapU. 

Stufi*. money. 

Stuff, to make false but ukusible slalements, 10 praise ironically, to make 
game of a person, — lilenUy, to STUF? or cram him with gammon or 
falsehood. 

Stump, lo go on foot. 

Stump, to go about speeehmaking on politics or other subjects. Origi- 
nally an Americanism applied to ihe lowest class of candidates for 
Ugislalorial honours, probably because they stood on a stijmp to ad- 
dresstheiraudiences. Maybe, also, because their utterances were short 
ond pithy. This latter reason wonld, however, hardly apply to our 
representatives of the stump class, "the Leaguers," who are, as a 
rule, as long-winded as they are illogical. 

Stump up. to give one' 
money reluctantly. 



Stumpod, bowled oi 

cricketing term. 
Stumps, legs, or fl 
Stumpy, money. 
StUQi to astonish. 



■hare, to pay the reckoning, to bring forth the 
done for, bankrupt, poverty-stricken, From the 
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Stunner, a first-rate person or article. 

Stunners, feelings of great astonishment; "it put the stunne&s on 
me," i.e.f it confounded me. 

Stunning, first-rate, very good, really, astonishing. Costennongers call 
anything extra good, STUNNING. Sometimes amplified to stunning 
Jo£ Banks ! when the expression is supposed to be in its most intenae 
form. Joe Banks was a noted character in the last generation. He 
was the proprietor of a public-house in Dyott Street, Seven Dials, and 
afterwards, on the demolition of the Rookery, of another in Cian- 
bourn Alley. His houses became well-known from their being the 
resort of the worst characters, while at the same time the strictest de- 
corum was always maintained in them. Joe Banks also acquired a 
remarkable notoriety by acting as a medium betwixt thieves and their 
victims. Upon the proper payment to Joe, a watch or a snofT-box 
would at any time be restored to its lawful owner — **no questions in 
any case being asked." The most daring depredators in London 
placed the fullest confidence in Joe, and it is believed (althou^ the 
Biographie Unvversdle is quiet upon this point) that he never, in any 
instance, "sold" them. He was of the middle height, stout, and 
strongly made, and was always noted for a showy pin and a remark- 
ably STUNNING neck-tie. It was this peculiarity in the costume of 
Mr. Banks, coupled with those true and tried qualities as a friend for 
which he was famous, that led his customers to proclaim him as 
STUNNING Joe Banks ! The Marquis of Douro, Colonel Chatterley, 
and men of their stamp, were accustomed to resort to a private-room 
at his house, when too fate (or too early) to gain admittance to the dubs 
or more aristocratic establishments. 

Sub, a subaltern officer in the army. 

Sub, all. — Anglo- Indian, 

Sub, to draw money in advance ; a term in use among workmen generally, 
and those with casual employment in particular. Most likely from 

subsidize. 

Sublime rascal, a lawyer. 

Suck, a parasite, a flatterer of the **nobs." — Unmrsiiy, 

Sucki to pump, or draw information from a person. 

Suck-casa, a public-house. — Lingua Franca, 

Suck the mop, to be the victim of an omnibus nursing exploit. When 
an omnibus is being nursed, the driver of the hindmost vehicle keeps 
so close to his opponent that the horses get their heads almost into the 
doorway. The nursed omnibus is then said to SUCK the mop. 
Nursing is, thanks to tramways and the Metropolis Streets Act, almost 
a thing of the past. At the East-end, however, it still goes merrily on. 

Suck the monkey, to rob a cask of liquor by inserting a straw through 
a gimlet-hole, and sucking a portion of the contents. Originally, as 
Captain Marryatt states, to SUCK the monkey, was to suck rum from 
cocoa*nuts, which spirit had been inserted in place of the milk, for the 
private use of the sailors. See tap the admiral. 
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Suck up, " IQ sue 

graces. 
Sudden death. 






e oneself into hii good 



» 



In lossing, to be decided by the first call is to " co 
airuDEN DEATH," OS distinguished from the longer fonns of "best 
two out of three," and " first three." At the Universities a citmipet, 
or Sallj Luna, is so called. 

SuETerer, a tailor ; the loser nt any eame. 

Sugar, money. 

Suicido, four horses driven in a line. See karitm-scarum. 

Sulky, n one-horw chaise, having only room for one person. Used now- 
nilays only in trolling matches, 

Suinsy, an aclion of asiumfsii. — Ltgnl Slang. 

SUU in the eyes, too much drink. A pcr!ion who is tipsy is «aid to 
have the aus IV HIS EYES. Heisolsosaid to have been " standing 

Supe, or auper, abbreviation of supernumerakv. — Tluatrkal, 

Super, swatch; super-screwihc, stealing vralches. 

Surat, an adulterated article of inferior quality. This word affords a 
remarkable instance of the manner in which .slang phrases arc coined. 
In the report of an nelion for libel in the 77™,^, some few years back, 
itwaastated "that, since the American civil war, it has been not un- 
usual for manufacturers to mi^ American cotton with sural, and, the 
latter being an inferior article, the people in Lancashire have begun to 
apply the term surat to any article of inferior or adullernled quality. 
The plaintiffs were breH'ers, and the action was brought to recover 
special damages resalling from the publicalion of an advertisement in 
these words : — ' All io want of beerhouses must beware of Beaumont 
and White, the surat brewers.' " 

Surf, an actor who frequently pursues another calling. — Thratrkal. 
Surf, or serf, is also a term much in use among the lower orders to 
denote a crawling or sycophantic wretch. 

BoBpicion, a scarcely perceptible fiavour; as, " There was jiut n sus- 
picion of oil in the mixture." PreiicA, soUPfON. 

Swab, an epaulet.— Afl. 

Swaok-up, a falsehood. 

Swaddler, a Wesleyan Methodist ; i name originally given to members 
of that body by the Irish mob ; said to have originated with on 
ignorant Romanist, to whom the words of the English Bible were a 
novelly, and who, hearing one of John Wesley's preachers mention the 
Bvaddling clothes of the Holy Infant, in a sermon on Christmas-day 
at Dublin, shouted out in derision, "Aswaiidi.erI aswAcriLER I" as 
if the whole story were the preacher's invention, — Smlhey'i Lift of 
IVesI/y, vol. ii. p. log. Set introductory article- 

Swaddler, stt souper. 

Swsddy, or COOLIE, a soldier. The former was originally applied ti 



discharged soldiei 









THK SUMS rxTJCJCMMy: 




cwp* kt ft tpi^ 
t*C far tbe paiTaac of bcHiti^ fcr tk 
Mtsr, eaamMUnnfara*'aMti^a _ ._ ^_^_^ 
aitonrsATiluiwarfcpafite. Acfaeiptiilor,«tepK|sslvM 

0irMPt > ooaUnt p taom ten lot a low er A>I>i>]r ub. 

■irMt,kmngoTl<aidi « hov swzxr he Ktt ^ca thcMo!^' 
BUriied aueiitun he pud die giri. 

SWMWnOr, a pcnon who rrmi np the (noes of anicks at i 
Sa iou-vma, BONNET, &c. 

Svelt, a -man of impoitajKe ; a ptnoa witk a ifaowy, jaMy e 
rank iWCLL," a ver; Bnhilj dn»cd penoo, a naa wte | 
(Iro* apa a bieber puilioD Ihan he actuH; ocewpi ej . Ab 
mine a nipenor poritioo m ssdOj c b]r the mob riHrir 
Airrtnuie u nid 10 be swell or swellish that looha d 
many coloured, or u of a desinble qnalilj. Kdxns aDd 
were Icnnol great swells in littnalurc, and so are the fint 
the learned professions swells in Iheit iny. 

Swoll hong In chains, said of a ihowj nun in the Uft 
much jewellery. 

Swell street, the West-end of London. 

Bwlgp » heanjr lirink. 

Iirla, ta drink. Saxoi, stvicAM. 
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^Kfiwlll, to driolc bordinalely. SwiLL, hog-'wash. From which itic verb 
^^ lias possilily been derived. — Norfolk. 

SwuHi "q good swim," a good run of luck, along timeout of the police- 
man's clutches, — Thirvei term. Among anglers " a good swim" is a 
good pitch for a part where fish are plentiful— that is, because a lot of 
fish keeping to^therarecalled a swikt. Thus one who is in luck, is well 
conziected, or is doing a good business, is said lo be in a gooil swiM. 

Swindler, although a rccc^ised word in standard dictionaries, cam- 
menced service as a slang tcim. It was used as such by ihe poor 
Londoners against llie Gcmian Jews who set up in London about the 
year 1762, also by our soldiers in the German war about that time, 
SCHWIKOELN, in Girman, signifies to cheat. 

Bwing. To hive one's swing is lo have a full turn at anything. 

Swing, to be hanged ; " if yon don't do what's right, I'll swinc for 
you," i.e., take your life, — a common threat in low neighbourhoods. 

Swingeing, hirge, huge, powcrhil. As a swingeing blow, swingeing 
damages, &c. 

Swipe, at cricket, lo hit hanl with a full swing of the bat. Most pro- 
bably a condcnsatiou of "wipe swingeing" or "swinging wipe." 

SwipSB, sour or small beer. Swipe, to driafc— &o. 

Svipey (from swipes), intoxicated. 

Swish, to flog, derived perhaps from the sound. Maybe, a corruption of 

Swished, or switched, married. 

Bwivel-eye, a squinting eye. 

Swizzle, small beer, drink. 

Swot, malhemalics j also, a mathematician % as a verb, to work hard for 
an examination, to be diligent in one's studies.— /Jraiy. 

This word oriEinated at the great slang manufactory for the army, 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. inUie bioad Scotch pronuncia- 
tion by Dr. Wallace, one of the Professors, of the word sweat. It 
has since become fashionable at the Universilies. 

Syoe, a groom. — Augl^fndian. 

T, " to suit to a T," to fit to 3 nicety. — OU, Perhaps from the T-sqnare 
of carpenters, by which the accuracy of work is tested. 



parly. ' 
Tabooed, forbidden. This word, now very common, is derived from a 

custom of the Soulh-Sea islanders, first noticed in Cook's i'tiyages. 
Tack, a taste foreign to what was intended ; a barrel may get a TACK 

upon it, either permanently mouldy, sour, or otherwise. 
Tacked, tied down. When a man has another vanquished, or for certain 

reasons bourn! lo his service, he is siid to have " got him tackeu." 
Tackle, iblhes.— i'm, Also lo encounler a person in ailment 
Taffy (comipUon of David), a Wclshmin. Compare Sawney (liom 



I 
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Alexander), n Scotclinian ; Paildy (from Patrick), aj 

Johnny (from John Bull), an Ei^lishmnn. 
Tag-rag-and-bobtail, a mLied crowd of low people, the lower 

general ly. 
Tail -block, a woich.— Jm. 
Tail-buzzer, a ihief who picks coit-pockets. 
Tail down, " lo gel Ihe tail down," Ecnerally means to Jose cooragfc 

When a prafessionul at any game loses heart in & match he is sai lo 

Ml his TAIL DOWN, " His TAIL vra^ quite DOWN, and it Wiu all Oier." 

The origin is obvious. 

Take, to succeed, or be patroniied. " Do you think the new opera wQl 
TAKH?" "No, because the same company took so badly under die 
old minagemeat." "To take on," to grieve; Shakspeare uses ihe 
word TAKING in this sense. To "take np for any one," lo protot 
or deTend a person ; "lo take off," lo mimic ; "10 take hcaft."to 
have courage ; " to TAKhi doun a peg or two," lo humiliale, or tame ; 
" lo TAKE up," to reprove 1 "to take after," to resemble ; " to t«ke 
in," lo cheat or defraud, probably from the lower class lodging-house- 
keepers' advert isetnents, " Single men taken in and done for," — an 
ei^agemcnt which is as frequently pcrfomied in a bad as a good sense ; 
in reference to this performance. Scripture is often qaoted : " I nu a 
stranger and ye took me in." "To TAKEthe field," when saU o( a 
general, to commence opcralions against the enemy. When ■ racing 
man Takes the field he stakes his money against the favourii^ that is, 
he takes the chances of Ihc field against the chance of one hoisb 

Take beef, lo run away. 

Take in, achcaliog or swindling transaction, — sometimes termed "1 
dead take in." Shakspeare has take in in (he sense of conquering. 
To be "had," or to be "spoken lo," were formerly synonymous piuaia 
with to be taken IN, 

Take it out, lo obtain value roimoney, labour, &c A rich man is said 
lo "take it (i.i'., his money) out in fine footmen, fine feeding," &c. 
A poor man "takes (t (i.ir., hb trouble) our in drink." 

Talking, a stable term, of a milder kind, applied to those hoises vrhith 
are addicted to roaring. Ste the hitler expiession. 

Talk shop, to intrude oneself or one's private business too freely torn 
conversation. Any one who docs this is said to be shoppy. 

Tall, extensive, cxa^eraled, — generally applied to coaversalioo, as "lonif 
is to dress, or personal appearance ; " tall talk that," i.e., eonvcisa- 
lion too boBsiful or high-flown to lie true. Among pedestrians a great 
rale of speed is spoken of as tall. 

Tally, five dozen bunches of turnips.— Cor/irwDH^fwi'flTBi, 

Tally, " to live TALLY," to live In astate of unmarried impropriety ; TALLY- 
-•wife, a woman who cohabits with a man to whom she is not married. 

Tallyman, an accommodating (.ilesman who takes payment by instil- 
menls to suit the convenience of ihc purchaser, but who is anything but 
aceommodaling when payinenls ore irregular. Tallviien sue ih' 
cause of much misfortane to the working classes, ftDm Iheii ht^J 




., I'll give you a good 



I, TENER, 



eiorbilanl rates, and ihe lemplations Ihey i 

women, who purchase in haslennd repent at 1 
Tan, lo beat or thrash ; "I'll TAN your hide," 

beating. 
Tan, an order to ^\i\\.—AnsIii-IiidiaH. 
Tanner, a sixpence. Perhaps Cipy, tawno, little, i 

Tanny, or teenv, little. Cifiy, tawno, little. 

TantrenU, pranks, capers, frolicking ; from the Taranlula diace. S<t 

account of the involuntary freiuy and motions caused by the bite of the 

laranlulflin Italy,— /Iviny Cycl(ip>tdia. 
Tantrums, ill-tempere. "He's iahis TAfTtiUMS this morning," is often 

said of a peevish, querulous man. They are not peculiar to the one 

Tap the Admiral, to sucJc liquor from a cask by n 

said la have been done vith the rum-cask in which Lord Nelson's body 
brought to England, to such on extent as to leave the gallant 



Admiral dry. 
TaP'tub, the Morning Adpcrlistr,— 
fact that this daily newspaper i 
bi«wers and publicans. Sometim 
though this title a fast fading out 
of its present editor. 



pO called by vulgar people from Ihe 
the principal orgnn of the Lonilon 
5 termed the Gin and CosficI Catdic, 
itnce the paper has been in the linnds 



\ allowed. Set RIBBON. 

Taper, to give over gradually, to run short. 

Taradiddle, a falsehood. 

Tar-brush, a person ivhc.se compleiioo indicale* a mixture of negrc 
blood, is said to have had a lick of Ihe tar-brI'sii. Someiitncs ft 
man of Ihls description is said to have been dipped in (he black-pot, 
and he is often reminded that "another dip would have done it," i.e., 
another dip would have made a negro of him. 

Tar-out, to punish, to serve out. 

Tarpaulin, a sailor. 

Tartar, a savage fellow, on "ugly customer." To " catch a Tartar, " 
is to discover somewhat unpleasantly that a person is by no tneans so 
mild or good'lempered as he or she at first appeared, 

Tat-box, a dice-box. 

Tater, "s'elp myTAlES," an evasion ofa profane oath, sometimes varied 
by "s'elp my greens." 

Tatler. awatch; "nimroinga TATLER,"slealingawalch. 

Tats, dice. 

Tats, old mgs ; milky TATS, white rags. 

Tatterdemalion, a ragged fellow. 
Tatting, gathering old rags. 
Tattoo, a '/Qv.-j.—A'tjilo-JnJLm. 




Taw, a large or principal marble; "I'll he one on your taw," Ii»i 
you out, or be even wilh you,— a simile Liken from boys aiming i 
at iviniiing [he taw when playing at marbles, 

Tea-flght, an evening party, alias a "muffin- worry." 

Tea-spoon, five ihousand pounds. Set spoons. 

Teasueland, Ireland. From the natiooal cli.iractcr of the 

Teeth, " hchoscul his eye teeth," i.e., is old and 'cute enough. 
Teeth-drawing, wrenching afTknocken. Medical stodetUi' ten 
Teddy Hall, Si. Edmund WaH.— Oxford University, 
Teetotaller, a total abstainer from alcoholic drinks. The ongin i 
tenn is not known. It is snid to be from the expression ofa &i 
and siutiering enthusiast in Ite cause of lotalabstinencc. It has 
to do with tea. 



TeetotaUy, a 

Te-he, lo title 

interjection 



ipliiica 



nof 



Upon this I te-he' 
IS old as Chaucer. . 
HE, quod «he. and clapt the window to," 
Tell OQi lo telt about, to talk o^ to inform against. (Tliis is I 

by a simple misuse of the prepositioiL J 

Ten commandments, a virago's lingers, or nails. Often heu 

female ilrect disturbance. " I'll leave the tiln coMMAttDi 

marked on his chump," shows that the term may be applied In 

the hngcts or the scmlchings. It would be a slmngc hand, hoi 

that, with the best opportunity, could made live marks simidtam 

Tench, the Tenilenliary, of wludi it is a contraction. Ste STEEL. 

TonpenoQ to the shilling, a vulgar phrase denoting a deficit 

Testamur, the slip of paper on which the examiners testify (I 

to the fact that the candidate has satisfied their =- — -' 

University. 

Tester, sixpence. From testonh, ashilling in the reign ofHenty' 

but a sixpence in the time of Queen Elizabeth. — SAoksfevr' ■* 

Ti;sTE, or TtTE, the head of the monarch on the coia. 

Toviss, a sliilling. Coslerroongers' and tramps' term. 

Thatch, ihe human hair. " He's well THATCHED," is lud of 

with a good head of hair. 
The Tavern, New Inn Hall. — Oxford Unrversity, 
The thing, the style, the proper proporliim. Application varil 
good appearance, a decent dinner, or a fnir bottle of wine, is stf* 

■ ■ wc," sometimes " (he correct thing," 

late, familiar. The Scotch use the word '■ chief" 

' ' the two are very chief now. " 

lay it on THICK," lo flatter unduly, to soifeit with p 

L sovereign ; originatly a crown piece, or Gvc il 



"theT 
Thick, in 



adulation. 

Thiak un, > 
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AiAi.~Fnson Cunl. 
a noted cheating eaoiE some years back, played nl fairs 



Thimble, <. 

Thiinblo-rig, a 

anil nlacesqf great public Ihrongmg, consisting of twoorlhrcclhimblra ' 
rapidly nnd deitcrously placed over a pea. The thimble. bigger, 
suddenly ceasing, asks under wliieh Ihimble Ihc pea ia to be found. 
Any one not a practised hand would lose nine times out often any bet I 
lie might haiipen to make with him. The pea is generally concealed \ 
under his nail. Tkimule-riocing has of late years given way ti ' 
" broad-wotking," 

Thimble -bEPiBters, thieves who rob persons of iheic watches. 

Thinglimy, thingumbob, expressions used for the name of a Ihiiig I 
nliich cannot be recollected at the inalsnt. 

Thin-Skinnecl, over-nice, pelulanl, apt to gel a "raw." i^v that It 

Throe- cornered Boraper, a cocked hat.— ^ai. 

Three sheetB in the wind, unsteady from drink.— ^ivi. 

ThrQe-up, a gambling game played by costcn and others of like grade- 
Three halfpennies are thrown up by one man to the call of another. 
If they do not come all alike, the ciy is void, and the calling and toss- 
ing are resumed. When the three coins are all alike they arc sud to 
" come oflT," and then all bets are decided according to the success or 
failure of the Caller. When two men loss, iheyplay "up for up," i.t., 
Ihcy loss and cry alternately. When three or more join in, the gather- 
ing is named a school, and one man, who is called ft pieman, cries lo 
the halfpence of the others until he loses, when the ii inner of the lc~ 
becomes pieman in turn. 

Through, fini'^hei!. In America, where Ihis word is most used in t! 
sense now given, a guest who hns had enough will, when asked to Inka ] 
more, say, "I'm through," which isceilainlyprefeiable lolheolhcr 
Americanism, "crammed." 

Thrummer. a threepetmy bit, 

ThrumBi threepence. Also, in Corenlry, remnants and iraste pieces of 
silk. ' 

Thrups, threepence; Sti the preceding, which is more general. 

Thud, the dull, dead louiid made by the fall of I) heavy body, or Ihi 
striking of a bullet against any soft, fleshy substance. 

Thumper, a magnificently coastrueled lie, a lie about which there is ni 
stint of imaginative power. 

Thumping, large, fine, or strong. 

Thunderbomb, an imaginary ship of vast size. Sa Merry Dun op 



?r 



Thunderer, the Times i 

of Printing House Sq 

Thundering, large, exira-siied. 
Tibbing out. going out of bounds. — Charterhomf. 
Tibby, the head. Street slang, with no known etymology. To drop o: 
one's TIBBV is to &ighUn or ilaille any one, to lake one unav a ts. 
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Tib's eve, "neither before Christmas nor after," an indefinite period; 
like the Greek Kalends, tie's eve has a future application ; an inde- 
finite period ofpast time is sometimes said to be ** when Adam was an 
oakum-boy in Chatham Dockyard." " The reign of Queen Dick" is 
another form of this kind of expression, and is used to indicate either 
past time or future. 

Tick, credit, trust. Johnson says it is a corruption of " ticket," — ^trades* 
men's bills being formerly written on tickets or cards. On TICK, 
therefore, is equivalent to on TICKET, or on trust. In use in 1668, and 
before, as follows : — 



" No matter upon landing whether you have money or no— ^ou may swim in 
twentic of their boats over the river upon ticket. — Deckers GulU Hornbook, 
1609. 

Ticker, a watch. Formerly cant, now street slang. 

Ticket, ** that's the ticket," i.e,^ that's what is wanted, or what is best. 
Probable corruption of " that's etiqurtU" or, perhaps, from TICKET, a 
bill or invoice. This phrase is sometimes extended into ** that's the 
TICKET for soup," in allusion to the card given to b(^gars for imme- 
diate relief at soup kitchens. See tick. 

Tiokle, to puzzle ; ** a reg'lar tickler" is a poser. 

Tiddlywink, slim, puny ; sometimes tillywink. 

Tidy, tolerably, or pretty well ; " How did you get on to-day?*' — ** Oh, 
tidy."— 6jjr^«. 

Tie, a dead heat. A game of any kind, in which the possibility exists, is 
said to end in a tie, if the markings are level on each side at the finish. 
In racing parlance, all level finishes are called dead-heats. 

Tied up, given over, finished ; also married, in allusion to the hymeneal 
knot, unless a jocose allusion be intended to the ** halter*' (altar). See 
buckled, term in use among costermongers and street folk generally. 

Tiff, a pet, a fit of ill humour. 

TifQn, a breakfast, di-jc^nerii la fotirchette. — Anglo-Indian Slang, 

TiflEy, easily offended, apt to be annoyed. 

Tiger, a parasite ; also a term for a ferocious woman ; a boy employed to 
wait on gentlemen — one who waits on ladies is a page. 

Tiger, a superlative yell. "Three cheers, and the last in tigers." — 
American. To *' fight the tiger" is also American, and refers to 
gambling with professionals— dangerous pastime. 

Tight, close, stingy ; hard up, short of cash ; tight, spruce, strong, active ; 
** a tight lad," a smart, active young fellow ; tight, drunk, or nearly 
so, generally the result of "going on the loose;" *' TiGHT-laced," 
puritanical, over-precise. Money is said to be tight when the public, 
from want of confidence in the aspect of affairs, are not inclined to 
speculate. 

Tightener, a dinner, or hearty meal. See SPITALFI elds' BREAKFAST. 

Tike-, or BUFFER-LURKING, dog-stcaling. 
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In lAe Regc'Dt-s't^ct njrlc,- 



Amllo' 



"having a tile loose," is., being 



Sometimes used in another s 
slightly cra/y. Ste tantile. 

Timber merohaat, or sFUNK fencer, a lucifcr-match seller. 

Timber'toeB, a woodeti-legged man. Also at the East-end one who 
wears clogs, i.e., wooden soled boots. 

Time, cabman's slang for money. If they wish to express 9s. gd. they 
say that " it is a quarter to ten ;" if 3s. 6d., hair.past three ; if 1 Is. gd 
a quarter to twelve. Cab-drivers can hardly have originated a system 
which has been in existence as long as the adage, "Time is money." 
They have, however, (he full use orthe arrangement, which is peihaps 
the simplest on recoij. 

Time, TO I>o, to work out a sentence of imprisonment. Time is the 
generic term for all quantities of Incarceration, ivbether short or long. 
Sometimes stir-time (imprisonment in the House of Correction) is dis- 
tinguished from the more extended system of punishment which is 
called "piimel (penal) time." 

Time O* day, a dodge, the latest aspect of affair; ; "that's your TIME 
o' DAY," i.i., that's well done ; to put a person up to the time o'daV. 
or let him know " what's o'clock, is to instruct him jc 
needful for him. 

Tin. money, — generally applied to silver. 



n the knowledge 



Tinkler, a bell. "Jerk the tinkler," ring the bell. Refined or 
ofTected slaitgists sometimes say, "Agitate the communicator," which, 
though it represents "ring the bell," should more properly mean "puU 
the cord." 

Tin-pot, "hepUv»»TIN-POTEame,"i',^.,aIow, mean, or ahabby eame. 
In the Ccnia (TEulrapd, a French officer at the siege of ChatilTon ii 
ridiculously spoken of as Captain tia-VCiT—Cafilaiiudu Pal iTEIam. 
TIN.POT, as generally used, means worthless. As applied to billiard* 
and kindred games, it means pretentious and inferior play. 

Tip, advice or information respecting anything, but mostly used in 
reference to harse-racmg, go that the person TIFFED may know how to 
bet to the best advantage. The "straight tip" is the tip which 
comes direct Jrom the owner or irainer of a liorse. Of late years a 
"straight tip" means a direct hint on any subject. 

Tip. a douceur; "that's the tip," i.i., that's the proper thing to do. 
" To miss one's tip," to fail in a scheme. — Old Cant. 

Tip, lo give, lend, or hand over anything to another person : " come, tip 
up the tin," i.i., hand up the money ; "TIP the wink," to inform b^ 
winking; "tip ui your fin," i.e., give nie your hand; "TiPones 
boomoif," to make on, or depart. From the seafaring phrase. 




misy , dank, |,i in i iWj i^plird t> 

tanenedi&buiCT, lad baked. AIsKmtaBBppbad to 
Ti Hit lug, flml. II iifiKlim i»ml, iwIJiwin i<"ilii l l 



XoIT' l^ ""^ ''^ li i ^w a yma n ct swell i 
lo be so Ibe hi^ tost, tram the k^ a 
BMsuKT fi-Uffn, the footpad and the eatpi 

•gO-do (pronoaHXd quck)^, knd u ooe wotd), 'i^^**,'^]*"!^ tmblc 



in oUdnrnk! 
■1. aliae ihoK 

at "Ion TOCT- 



To tb0 nines, to ifae dodga of die d». " Re'i op to tbe ntyts,' 

iDOia he'i op to cvcrTtMne- "DresMd to the sixes," mouudresicd 
\aad\j, or, >i it u more gcnenll; knowa Dsnr, " dcessed to dcMh." 
ToddlCi to walk u a cbUd. 

Too, to kielt- "ITlTOE joorbaeUide." Conunon io London, 
ToEC adjuidjr, ft swell of rank. Corruption probaU; of tcft. J^ti 
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3^5 



One who deals wiih t 



Toffer, a well-dressed "[;.iy 

TofflobT, dressy, 5ho»7. 

Toft, a showy individual, a swell, a person who, in a Votkshiieiuan's 

vooibalaiy, would be lermcd "uppish." Set TUFT, 
Tog, a coat. Latin, tooK.—AHcital Cant. 
Tog, to dress, or equip with an oullil ; "togged out to the miics," 

dressed in the (irsi siyle. 
Toggery, clothes, harness, domestic paraphernalia otunykind. 
TogB, clothes ; "Sunday togs," best clothes. One of the oldest cant 

words— in use in the time of Henry VIII. Sa cant. 
Toke. dcy bread. Sometimes used to denote a lump of onytliing. 
Toko for yaiO, a Roland for nn Oliver. Possibly from a system of 

bailer carried on belween sailors and aborigines. 
ToMoli or TOL-LBLLISH, tolerable, ortolenbly. 
Toll sltop, a Vorkshire correspondent gives this word as denoting in that 

county a prison, and also Ihe following veiK of a song, popular at fairs 

in the East Riding :— 

" Out if [v«r be get oui agKin, 

Oh \ Ihedivd may uX toll-shop, 
Al Bcvcilcy [own-CDd !" 

This is but a variation of the Scottish Tolbooth. 
Tom, i:'.^-, "after Tom," ftfter the hour at which Lig Tom of Chrisleburdi 
rings. At its last stroke the gates are closed, and undergntds entering 
ailer have to pay an increasing sunn for each hour up to twelve. To 
be out after that involves an interview with the Muster.— O^rii/ 
V»iversily . 

Tom and Jerry shop, a low drinking shop. Probably some allusion 
to Fierce Egaa's liimous characters in his Li/e in London. Generally 
contracted lo Jerrv shop. 

Tom Toppers, a waterman, from a popular song, entitled, Ovtrboard he 
vntf. 

Tom Tug, a wattrmiin. From the small stage-play. Also rhyming 
slang for a flat, or rather a. ' ■ mug. " 

Tomboy, a hoyden, a rude romping girl. 

Tombstone, a pawn-ticket— " In memory of" whatever has been 
panned,- a well-known slang expression with Ihose Londoners who 
are in the habit of following " my uncle." 

Tomfoolery, nonsense ( trasliy, mild, and imiocuous iiteralutc. 

Tom-fool'a colours, sciirlet and yellow, the ancient motley- Occa- 
sionally, as a rhyme ol quality suitable to the subject, 
"Redaiidyiillo*, 
Toil FOOL'S colour." 
A proposition is said to he tou fool when it b too ridiculous to be 
er.lertained or discussed. 

kind of small drum bcTLtcu with ths 
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Tommy. Sa dickey. 

Tommy, bread,— food eeneralTy. SomelLmcs applied by »««».« m 

the supply of food which ihey cany in a bag or liandkerduef n Ihdr 

daily allowance. Tovmy-bag U Ibc term for the bag or handterduef 

in which ihc "daily bread" U carried. 
Tommy, truck, barter, the eichange of labonr for gixxls DOl mooty. 

Both lenn and practice, general among English openiiives fiw balf-a- 

centunf, are by n current fiction suppracd lo have been aboliibed In 

Act of Parliament. 
Tommy Dodd, in lossing when Ihe odd man either wins or loses, k; per 

agreemenL A phrase in frequent use in London. A music-hall seoE 

has been given with [his title and oq this subject. 
Tommy-master, one who pays his workmen in goods, or gives them 

tickets upon tradesmen, with whom he shares the profit. 
Tommy-Bbop, a shop where waees are paid to mechanics or others, 

who ore expected lo " take out ' a portion of (he motley in goods. 

Also, a Laker's shop. 
Tongue, "to tongue a person," i.t., to talk him down, Toxccm 

talkative. 
Tony Lumpkin, a young, doM-cish country fellow. Ffxa Sit Sla^ 

to Cenfufr. 
Tool) M " a poor TOOL," a bad hand at anylhing. 
Tool, to drive a coach, or any other vehicle. To " handle the ribbon^ 

Tool, a very liiile boy employed b^ burglars lo enter at small apetntA 
and open doors for the lai^cr thieves outside. 

Tooler, a pickpockel. Moll-TOoler, a female ptckpoclcet. 

Tooley Street tailor, « «elf- conceited, vainglorious man. Tbt 
" three tailots of Tooley Street" are said to have immottaliMd them- 
selves by preparing a petition for Parliament — and some tay, prcKnl- 
inc it— with only their own signatures thereto, which commcneed, 
"We, the people o( England. " 

Tooth, "he hM cut his eye tooth," >a, he is sharp enough, or oil 
enough, to do so ; "old in the tooth," far advanced in age, — nid 
oRen of old maids. From the stable term for aged horses which have 
lost the distinguishing marks in iheir teeth. 



Top, the signal among tailors and sempstresses for snufEog the candle ; 

one cries Top, and all the olheti follow ; he who last pronounces Ihe 

word has to snuff the candle- 
Top-dressing^ in journalism, is the large- type introduction to a report, 




r Top-heavy, drunk. 

Top-sawyer, the principal of a pari/, or proresiioTi. " A top-sawvkk 
signiRes n mnn ihnt h n mastet-gcnias in any profession, ll is n piece 
nl Norfolk stang, and look its rise from Norfolk lieing a great timticr 
county, where the top sawykrs get double the wages (if tbuse bcneWh 
Ihem."— ^ajii/<T//'j /^uiry, 1810. 

Top up, a finishing drink. " He drank two hollies of claret and one of 
pan, vfhich he topped up with half a Ixjttle of brandy." 

Topped, hanged, or executed. 

Topper, anything or person above theordinarv ; ablow on the head. "Give 
him B TOFFKR and chance it," " Let him nave a topper for luck." 

Topper, the tobacco which is left in the bottom of a pipe-bowl — lutHS a 
Hon luccndo ; or the stump □{ n smoked cigar. ToppEa-iiUNTExs are 
men who pick up cigni ends tnd odd pieces of stale tobacco, which 
they mil and chop up for home consumption or sale. 

Topsy-turvy , the bottom upwards. Grose givesaa ingenious etymology 
of this once cant term, y'a.., " top-side luri-ways," — turf bung always 
laid the wrong tide npwardi. This is so far ingenious that it creates a 
fact for the purpose iif luguing from It. Turfs are laid with the giasa 

Grt loecther during carriage ; s«, anyhow, the definition coukl be only 
if right. In fact, Torsv-TURVY is but short for " lop-side t'other way. 

To-rigbtB, excellent, very well, or good.— £«u> Loudi^n ilans. 

TormeDtorB, the large iron flesh-forks used by cooks at sea. 

Torpids, the second-class race-boats at Oxford, answering to the Cam- 
briilge " slt^gers." 

TOBhers, men wlio steal copper from ships' bottoms in the Thames. 

Toss, a measure of sprats. — hUliHssgale. 

Tot, a small glass ; a " TOT 11' whisky" is the smallest quantity sold. 

Tot-up, to add together,— as columns of figures, C '■ ''■ Frow TOTAL- 
UP, through the vulgarism TOTTLE. 

Totting, bone-picking, either peripatetically or at ibe dnst-heaps. 
" Tot" U a bone, but chiffoniers and cinder-hunters generally are 
called TOT-PiCKEBs nowadays. Totting also lias its votaries on the 
bonks of the Tbame5;^where all kilKls iif flotsam and jetsam, from 
coals to carrion, are known as tots. 

Touch, a slang eipression in common use in phrases whidl express the 
eslcnl to which a person is interested or affected, " as a fourpenny 
TOUCH," i.t., a thing-costing fourpcnce. Sa an example in Mr., alier- 
wards Sir Erasmus, Philipps's Uiary, at Oxford, in 1730. "Stpt. la.— 
At night went to the ball at the Angel, a guinea touch. ' It is 
also used at Eton in the sense of a "lip," or pt«enl of money ; and ii 
someiimes sild of a wonutt to imply hct wortblessness, as, "Only a 
half-crown TOUCH." 

Touch -and -go, on expression often applied to men with whom bosi- 
new arrangements should be of the lightest possible character. Thus, 
" He's a TOUCH-AND-GO sort of fellow. Be careful of him." 

Toucher, " as near as a TOUCHER," as near as possible without actually 
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louchmg. — Coaching tfrm. The ol'l Jarveys, to show their skill, os^ 
\a drive agoiust t'linn sn closely as absolutely to loncli, yd witheot 
injury. This they called a ToircHKH, or touch-and-go, whidtm 
hence applied to inylhing which was within on ace of roin. 

ToUOby, peevish, initablo. Johnson Icnns it a low word. 

Tout. In sporting phraseoloEy a tout signifies an agent in the training 
districts, on the look-out for inrormation as to the condition and copo- 
biUtics of those horses entering For a coming race. Touts oRcn gel 
into trouble through enleiing private traiQing -grounds. They, how- 
ever, nrc vety highly paid, some making 40?. 01 50/. a wtelt diuing 
the season. Now frequently called hotse-watchcn. 

Tout, to look out, or walch. 

Touter, a looker out, one who wails at railway stations and tteambwl 
piers, and louts for cuatomere ; a bold nmner. Term in geneial use. 

ToUBle, to romp wilh or rumple, — ScoliA. 

Towel, to heal or whip. In old English phraseology a cudgel wu tenned 
an ojken towel — wlience, perhaps, the verb. 

Towelling) a rubbing down with an oaken towel, s beating. 

Town BUd Gown. The fight which used to eome off every jlh of Novem- 
ber between the undergrads and the "cods." The sides used to shout 
respectively "TowN !"aod "Gown !" as war-cries. — Oxford Umxtnii}. 

Town-lout, a derogatory title at Rugby School for those pupils who 
reside with their parents in the town, in contradistincticiu from Ihoe 
who live in the boaniing-bousej. 

To W-powB, grenadiers. From llie bearskins, most likely, unless it wnsoii- 
ginally tall-pows, the grenadiets being the tallest men in ihecompaor. 

Towzery gang, swindlers who hire sale-rooms. nsuaJly in the subn^ 
fur mock auction sales of cheap and worthless goods, and who aJ K^ 
tise their ventures as "Abrming Sacrifices," "Important Sdl ' 
Itankrupls' Stock," Sic. The American name for a mock tiUC'*" 
is a " Peter Funk." 

TraollB, " to make TRACKS," to itm away. Sa^X 

TradeHinan, one who ihorouehly understands his business, i 

it may be. No better compTiment can be passed on an iadiTidnd, 
whether Ids profession be housebreaking, priiefighting, or thai ol a 
hanilicraflsman, than the significant " He B a regular tkabesxasi.'* 

Translator, a man who deals in old shoes or clothes, and refit* ._ 
cheap wear. These people generally live in or about Dudley. 
Seven Dials. 

TranBlatOFB, sccond-h.ind boots rpeoded and polished, ojid 
luw price. 

Trap, a "fast" tcmi for a carriage of any kind. TSArs. good* _ 
challels of any kind, but especially luggage and personal clfectsi . 
Auslralia, "swag." 

Trapesing, gadding or gossiping about in a slatlcmly way, GciHtd^f 
applied to gitU and women in low neighbourhouds, who Wftir'' ' 



idiTidcnd, 
thai of a 

'4 

roods lad 
ilTects 1 in 

Genegily 
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"e carelessly foiUDed, 
"A TRAVELLER at 



^F public-house (o public-hauu, and whose clothes si 

^ causing them to trail on the ground. 

Traveller, name given by one tramp to anolh«r. 

her Majesty's eipensc," i.t., a tfonsporled felon, a convict. 

Tree, "upaTREE/'inlemporarydifficultiea,— tmtoftheway. American 

(expression, derived from racoon or bcar-hunling. ^^'hen Bniin il 
TRKED, or is forced up a tkee by the dogs, it means that theti the lug 
of war b^ns. Set 'coon. Hence when on opponent a fairly run In 
bay, and can by no evasion get off, he is said to be is.ve.o. Tliesc 
eiprcisions origuialed with Colonel Crockett, of backwoods celebrity. 
In Scotland the phrase is "up a close," i.t., up a pasaige wilh no 
nutlet, a cu!-dc-sac, therefore suggestive of an unpleafjint predicament. 
TriangleB, a slang term for delirium trtnuns, during a fit of which eveiy- 
thing appears out of the square. 

ITrinuninga, the necessary adjuncts to anything coolced, but specially 
applied to a boiled teg of mutton, as turnips, potnloes, bread, beer, 
salt, &c Belt are frequently made for a leg of mutlon and TRIMMINGS. 
Or one person will forfeit the mutton if anoiher will "stand the 
TRIMMINGS." It is generally B supper feast, held in a public-house, 
and the rule is for the landlord lo charge as trimmings everything, 
e^cccpt the mutton, placed on the table previous to the removal of the 
clolh. A boiled leg r>' mutton and TRIMMINGS wil! be always known 
as a "swarry" to admirers of Sam Wellcr. 
Tripea, the bowels. 
" Iv'cil RismiDE Mlu Dally csmplained of her TBim, 
DnakinE cold water had eiven her fripcL^' 
Trollies, or trollv-carts, term given by coslermongers to o species of 
narrow carts, which can cither licdrawn by a donkey or driven by hand, 
TlOlling, sauntering or idling, hence TROLL and TROLLoclU, an idle 

filul, a "moll," which ttt. 
Trollop, a slatternly woman, a prostitute. 
Trot, to "run up," to oppose, lo bid against at an auction. Private 

(buyers at auctions know from cuperiencc how general is the opposition 
against them from dealers, " knock-outs," and other habitues of balci, 
who regard the rooms as their own peculiar domain. " Wc trottki) 
him up nicely, didn't we V i.e., we mode him (the private buyer) pay 
dearly for what he bought. 
Trot out, lo dravf out oi: exploit, to show olT the abilities of a compa- 
nion ; sometimes to roast (or the amusement and with the assistance 
of an assembled company. 
Trotter, a tailor's man who goes round for orders.— f«foiTji^. 
Trotter c&seB, shoes. 
Trottera, feut. Sheep's trotters, boiled sheep's feet, a favourite slreet 

delicacy. 
Truck, a hat^from the cap on the extremity of a mast, — Sea. 
Tniak, to exchange or batter, 
Truoka, trousers. 
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Trully corruption of ** troll" or ** trollop," a dirty, slatternly womao, a 
prostitute of the lowest class. 

Triimpy a good fellow; "a regular trump," a jolly or good-natuied 

f)erson— in allusion to a trump card ; ** TRUMPS may turn up," i.^-., 
brtune may yet favour me. 

TninkSy short trousers worn above hose or tights. — Theatrical, 

Try it on, to make attempt, generally applied to an effort at imposition. 
An extortionate charge or a begging-letter is frequently described as 
** a regular try-on." 

Tub, the morning l)ath. To tub has now become a regular verb, so far 
as colloquialism is concerned, though no one uses a TUB as the word 
was originally understood. 

Tub-thumping, preaching or speech-making, from the old Puritan 
fashion of " holding forth" from a tub, or beer barrel, as a mark of 
their contempt for decorated pulpits. 

TubSy nickname for a butterman. 

Tuok, a schoolboy's term for fruit, pastry, &c. Tuck in, or tuck out, 
a good meal. 

Tuft-hunter, a hanger on to persons of quality or wealth — one who 
seeks the society of wealthy people. Originally University slang, but 
now general. 

Tufts, at the University, noblemen, who pay high fees and are .distin- 
guished by golden Turrs, or tassels, in their caps. 

Tumble, to comprehend or understand. A coster was asked what he 
thought of Macbeth^ and he replied, ** The witches and the fighting was 
all very well, but the other moves I couldn't tumble to exactly ; few 
on us can tumble to the jaw-breakers ; they licks us, they do." 

Tumble to pieces, to be safely delivered, as in childbirth. 

Tune the old cow died of, an epithet for any ill-played or discor- 
dant piece of music. Originally the name of an old ballad, referred to 
by dramatists of Shakspeare's time. 

Tuns, a name at Pembroke College, Oxford, for small silver cups, each 
containing half a pint. Sometimes a tun had a handle with a whistle, 
which could not be blown till the cup was empty. 

Turf^ horse-racing, and betting thereon ; ** on the turf," one who occu- 
pies himself with race-horse business ; said also of a street* walker, 
or nymph of the pavL 

Turkey merchants, dealers in plundered or contraband silk. Poul- 
terers are sometimes termed turkey merchants in remembrance of 
Home Tookc's answer to the boys at Eton, who wished in an aristo- 
cratic way to know what his father was : "A TURKEY merchant," 
replied Tooke— his father was a poulterer. Turkey merchant, 
also, was formerly slang for a driver of turkeys or geese to market. 

Turnip, an old-fashioned watch, so called from its general appearance, if 
of silver. Also called *' a frying-pan." Old-fashioned gold watcfaci 
are called ** warming-pans." 
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Turn it up, tp quit, change, absconH, or aliandon ; " Ned hai turned 
JT UP," i.e., run away j " I intend tuenlncj it up," i.t., leaving my 
present abode or employment, or altering my course of life. 

Tnm-OUt, peraonal show or appearance ; a mrin with a showy carriage 
and horaeg is said to have a gooii turn-out. 

Tnm-OVOr, an apprentice who finishes with a second master the inden- 
tures he commenced with another, who has died or become bankrupt. 

TUTD up, a street light ; a sudden leaving, or making ofT, An unex- 

Eected slice of luck. Among sporting men bookmakers are said to 
are a tukn up when an unbacked horse wins. 
Turn up, to appear unespecledly. Also to happen ; " Let's wait, and 

Turn up, to make sick. People are said to be TURNED UP by sea-sick- 
ness, or when they are made ill hy excessive smoking or drinking. 

Turned over, remanded by the magislrale or judge for want of evidence. 

Turned up, to be slopped and searched by the police. To be dis- 
charycil from n police-court or sessions-house ; to be at<iuilted. 

Turnpike sailora, bejjgars who go about dressed as sailors, A sar- 
ciilic reference to the scene of their chief voyages. 

Tusheroon, a crown piece, five shiULngs. Otherwise a bull or cart- 



' argtlment. 



eel. 

Tussle, a row, struggle, (ight, c 

Tussle, to struggle, or argue. 

Twelve godfathers, a jury, because they give a name to the crime 
the prisuner before Ihcm has been guilty of, whether murder or man- 
slaughter, felony or misdemeanor. Consequently it is a vulgar taunt 
to say, " You vrill be christened by twelvb coi>kathers some day 
before long." 

Twelver, a shilling. 

Twice-laid, a dish made out of cold fish and potoloes,— nSm. Compare 









Twig, style. Prime TWIG, in giwid order and high spirits. 
Twig, to comprehend, as, " Do you TWio ?" Also, "Hop the t 



" He's got a capital TWIST. • 



TwiBt, brandy and gin mined, 

Twiat, capacity for eating, appetite 

Twitohety, nervous, fidgety. 

Twitter, " all in a twitter," in a fright or fidgely slate. 

Two eigbtoener, an Americanism for a man or wiiman of the fastest 
kind— two minutes eighteen seconds, or close thereabouts, lieing the 
fastest time fcr a mile recorded in connenion with the Transotlanlic na- 
tional sport, trotting. "Two forty on a plank road," a once favourili 



■rotting 



ir meaning, 

a Temple, has died 



faster, and coarses have lieen prepaied 



derived from a feat of the famous 
since trolling his become 
different principle, 
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Two-eyed-steak| a red-herring or bloater. Otherwise " Billingigate 

pheasant. " 

Two-handed, expert at fisticuffs. Ambidextrous generallx* 

Two-handed game, a game or proposal in which the chances are 
fairly even ; as, " I'll punch your head; " " Ah, that's a TWO-HANDED 
GAME — ^you'll get no good at that." 

Two to one, the pawnbroker's sign of three balls. So called because it 
is supposed by calculating humourists to be TWO TO ONE against the 
redemption of a pledged article. 

Two upon ten, or two pun' ten, an expression used by assistants to 
each other, in shops, when a customer of suspected honesty makes his 
appearance. The phrase refers to "two eyes upon ten fingers," short- 
ened as a money term to two pun* ten. When a supposed thief 
is present, one shopman asks the other if that two pun' (pound) ten 
matter was ever settled. The man knows at once what is meant, and 
keeps a careful watch upon the person being served. If it is not con- 
venient to speak, a piece of paper is handed to the same assistant, 
bearing the, to him, very significant amount of 



£2 : 10 : o 



Compare Sharp, John Orderly. 

Twopenny, the head ; " tuck in your TWOPENNY," bend down your head. 

Twopenny-halfpenny, paltry, insignificant. A TWOPEN NY-HALF- 
PENNY fellow, a not uncommon expression of contempt. 

Twopenny -hops, low dancing rooms, the price of admission to which 
was formerly twopence. The clog hornpipe, the pipe dance, flash 
jigs, and hornpipes in fetters, <5 la Jack Siieppard, were the favourite 
movements, all entered into with great spirit. 

Twopenny rope, a lodging-house of the lowest kind, where tramps 
and cadgers sSep on sacking stretched by means of ropes. Sleeping 
at these places is called having " twopenn'orth of rope. 

Tyburnia. the Portman and Grosvenor Square district. It is facetiously 
divided oy the Londoners into " Tyburnia Felix," **Tybumia Deserta, 
and "Tyburnia Snobbica." The old gallows at Tybiun stood near 
the N.E. comer of Hyde Park, at the angle formed by the Edgware 
Road and the top of Oxford Street. In 1778 this was two miles out 
of London. 

Tybnm tippet, in the old hanging days. Jack Ketch's rope, 

Tye, or TIE, a neckerchief. Proper hosiers' term now, but slang thirty 

years ago, and as early as 1710. 
Tyke, a Yorkshireman. Term used by themselves, as well as by 

Southerners, in reference to them. 
Typo, a printer. 

Ugly, wicked, malicious, resentful.— ^wm(ffl«. 
Ullages, the wine of all sorts left in the bottoms of glasses at a paUk 
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is emplied into a mea^nire, and diunk behind ihc scTcen 
'tinient place by the waiters, ivhith accounts fur tlieir 
tony filare and fishy appoorancc lale in the cvcoing. Maybe from 
Lai. U1.LUS, any. 
Ucbleached American, Vuikee tcnn, eidcc the nor, Tot coloured 

natives of the United States. 
Uncle, ilie pawnbroker. Sa MV uncle. 
Under a cloud, in difficultiM. An evident reference to shcidy circum- 

Under the rosei ^«jtosE. 

Understandings, the feet or boots. Men who wear CKCeptionally 
large ur thick boots, are said to possess good iinderstandjngs. 

Understudy, toSTUDVapart for tlieBtage. not with the view of playing 
il al once, liut so as to be ready in the event of anylhing happening to 
its present represcntalivo. Some actors of pnsilion, ulio sulTer from 
dehcate health, or mental weakness, have always other and lofcriur, but 
more robusl, artists undekstu dying ihdr parts. 
I Unfortunate, a modem euphuism for a prostitute, derived Irom Thomas 
Hood's beautiful poem of The Bridge of Sighs ; — 
" Ona mor* nNFOiTUKATB, 
Wunrof brcalh, 
Kuhly impartunats, 
GoDciohuduih." 
It is almost needless to remark that the poet had no mtention of usmg 
the word in any but its widest and most general sense. 

Unioom, a style of driving with two wheelers abreast and one leader — 
leimed in the United Stales a. "spike team." "Tandem" « one 
wheeler and one leader. "Random," three horses in line. "Man- 
chester" means three horses abreast. .£« hakum-scaruu. 

Unlioked,iU-tramed, uncouth, rude, aitd rough; u) "i;nlicked cub" Is 
a loutish youth who has never been taught manners ; Irom Ibe tradition 
that a bear's cub, when brought into the world, haj no shape or sym- 
metry until its dam licks it into form with her tongue. Possibly Mid 
of a boy who has been petted, i./., who has been insufficiently thrashed 
or licked. Case of spared rod and spoilt child. 

Unparliamentaryj or UKSCRirruKAi., language, words unfit for tite in 

Unutterables, or unwhisferables, tronserc. Sa inbxfrbssibles. 
Up, "tobeUPto athingor two," to be knowing, or understanding; 
"to put a man UP to n move," to teach him a Inck ; "it'sallupwith 
him, 1.^., it is all over with himj when pronounced U. P., rmming the 

I two letters separately, means scliled, or done up. " Up a tree, iit 

TBEE. "Up to snuff," wide awake, acquainted with the last new 

I move ; " Vt la one's gossip," to be a match for one who ii trying to 

[ lake you in ; " tTP to slum," proficient in roguery, capable of com- 

mitting a theft successfuUy ; " what's up ?" wKat U the maitei ? whaX 
is the news? 

[ 17.P„ United Frubyterian Giurch of Scotland. 
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Upper Benjamin, or Benjy, a great coat ; originally "Joseph," bat, 
because of the preponderance of tailors named Benjamin, altered in 
deference to them. 

Upper storey, or upper loft, a person's head ; " his upper storey is 
unfurnished," />., he does not know very much. " Wrong in his 
UPPER STOREY," crazy. See chump. 

Uppishy proud, arrogant. 

Used up, broken-hearted, bankrupt, fatigued, vanquished. 

Vakeel, a barrister. — Anglo- Indian, 

Vamos, VAMOus, or vamoosh, to go, or be off. Spanish, vamos, "Let 
us go !" Probably nam us, or namous, the costermonger's word, was 
from this. 

Vamp, to spout, to leave in pawn. Also to cobble, as, ''a vamped 
play," and **a vamped accompaniment," both terms reflecting dis- 
credit on the work, but not necessarily upon the musician. 

Vamps, old, or refootcd stockings. From vamp, to piece. 

Vardo. to look ; ** vardo the carsey," look at the house. Vardo for- 
merly was old cant for a waggon. This is by low Cockneys generally 
pronounced vardy. 

Vardy, verdict, vulgarly used as opinion, thus, " My vardy on the 
matter is the same asyoum." 

Varmint. ** You young varmint, you I" you bad, or naughty boy. Cor- 
ruption of vermin. 

Varnisher, an utterer of false sovereigns. Generally "snide-pitcher." 

*Varsity, cither university— more rarely University College, Oxford. 

Velvet, the tongue ; especially the tongue of a magsman. Also, men w^ho 
have succeeded in their speculations, especially on the turf, are said to 
stand on velvet. 

Veneer, the artificiality of society, conventionality. Dickens expressed 
his dislike for certain forms of veneer repeatedly, and especially by 
means of his Venecrings in Our Alutual Friettd, 

Vet, colloquial term for veterinarian. 

Vic, the Victoria Theatre, London. Also the street abbreviation of the 
Christian name of her Majesty the Queen. 

Village, or the village, /.a, London. Birmingham is called "the 
hardware village." Also a Cambridge term for a disreputable 
suburb of that town, viz., Barnwell, generally styled ** the village," 

Ville, or VILE, a town or village— pronouncetl phial, or vial.— ^r^^w^ 
Vinnied, mildewed, or sour. — Devonshire, 

Voker, to talk ; can you voKER Romany 1" can you speak the canting 
language ? — Laiin^ vocare ; Spanish^ VOCEAR. 

Vowel. "To vowel a debt" is to acknowledge with an I O U. 
Vulpecide, one who shoots or traps foxes, or destroys them in any way 

other than that of hunting. A foxhunter regards a VULPECIDE as 

rather worse than an ordinary murderer. 
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Wabble, <. 



.0 side, lo roll about. Johiuon 



» 



I 



r WOBBLE, to move 
icrms It "3 liiw, battiarinis 
Walk into, to overcome, to demolish ; " I'll WALK iNTn his alTections," 
i.e., I will scold or thrash him. " He walked inti the grub," i.e., 
he demolished it. Walk into also means to get into the debt of any 
one, as " He walked into the affections of all the tradesmeo in the 
neighbourhood . ' ' 
WaUc-OTer, a tE-e1ection without opposition. — Farliammlary, bat de- 
rived from the turf, where a horse which has no rivnii walks oVBR 
the course. Sa dead heat. 
Walk your chalks, be off, or run away, — spoken sharply by any one 

who wishes to get rid of a troublesome person. Set citALKS. 
Walker, a letter-carrier or postman. From an old song, called, "Walker, 

the twopenny posimun. 
Walker ! or Hookev Walker I an ejaculation of incredulity, osed when 
a person is telling a story which you linow to be all gammon, or worse. 
One explanation of the phrase is this : — " Years ago there was a person 
named Walker, an aqniline-noserl Jew, who exhibited an orrery, 
which he called by the erudite name of 'Eidouranion.' He was also 
a popular lecturer on astronomy, and often, telescope in hand, invited 
his pupils to 'lakes sight' at the moon and start. The lecturer's phrase 
struck his schoolboy auditory, who fretjucntly ' took asight' with that 
gestare of oatstretchnl arm and adjustment to nose and eye which was 
the first garnish of the popular saying. The next step was lo ueume 
phrase and gestare as the outward and visible mode of knowingness in 
general." This has lieen denied, however, and a statement m^e that 
Hookev Walker was a magistrate of dreaded acuteness and incredu- 
lity, whose hooked nose gave tbe title of "beak" to all his su 
it IS also said, moreover, that the gesture of applying the thumb to the 
nose and agitating the little finger, as an expression of " Don't you 
wish yoa may get itf" is considerably older than the first story would 
seem to indicate. There are many and varinus explanations of the 
term, given according to the development of fancy. — Notes and Queria, 
iv. 415. 

Walking the pegB, a method of cheating at the game of cribbage, by 
a species of legememain, the sh.irper either moving his own pegs 
forwarii, or those of his anlagonisl backward, accoidicg to the slate 
of the game. 
Wallfiower, a person who goes to a ball and looks on wiihout dancing, 
eilher from choice or through nr>t being able (o obtain a partner. 
From the position. 
Wallflowers, letl-off and "regenerated" clothes exposed for sale on 

the bunks and shop-boarcis of Seven Dials. Uti reach -me- downs. 
Wallabee-traok, Colonial slang for the tramp. When a man in Aus- 
tralia is "on the road" linking for employment, he is said to be on 
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of Ihe Garter, who in King llenrji VHT.'i time disttngnished himself 
by WALLon.SG Ihe French ; but it is more probably connected with 
wheikl, a livid swelling in the skin after a blow. Ste POT-WALLOPER. 

'Walloping, a beating or thrastiing ; sometimes used in an adjectiTC 
sense, as big, or vety large. 

Wapping, or WHOPPING, of a large size, great. 

Warm, rich, or well off. 

Warm, to thrash or beat ; " I'll warm your jacket." To VABM the wax 
of one's ear is to give a severe blow on the side of the head. To waru 
is also to rate or abuse roundly. Also varied, as, " to make it hot" for 

Warming-pan, a large old-fashioned gold watch. A person placed in 

an office lQ*old it for another. Set w.P, 
War-paint, evening dress. When people go out in full cMlumc Ihey 

are often said to have their war-paint on. Also, military " full-fig. 
Wash, " It wont WASH," i.e., will not stand investigation, will not "bear 

the rah," is not genuine, can't be believed. 
Waster, a useless, clumsy, ot ill-made person. 
Watch and seals, a sheep's head and pluck. 
Watchmaker, a pickpocket or stealer of watches. Often called "ft 

Water-bewitched, very weak tea, the third brew (or the first at some 
houses). Sometimes very weak tea is called "husband's lea," in 
allusion to the wife taking the first brew, and leaving the re«t for her 
husband. Also grog much diluted. 

Water<dOgS, Norfolk dumplings. 

Water gunner, a marine artilleryman. 

Water the dragon, or water one's nag, a hint for retiring. 

Waterman, a blue silk hmii kerchief. The friends of the Oifotd and 
Cambridge boats' crews always wear these — light blue for Cambridge, 
and a darker shade for Oxford. 

Wattles, cars. 

Wax, a rage. " Let's get him in a wax.'' Waxy, cross, ill-tempered. 

Waya-goose, a printers' annual dinner, the funds for which are collected 
by stewards ret^larly appointed by "the chapel." 

Weather eye, the cautious eye. Any one who is supposed to have an 
extra good knowledge of things in general, or to be hard to impose 
on or cheat, is said to have his weather eye well open. 

Weather-headed, so written by Sir Walter Scott in his PtverU of tht 
Peak, but it is more probably wether- headed, as applied to a person 
having a " sheepish' look. 

Weaving, a notorious card-sharping trick, done by keeping certain cards 
on the knee, or between the knee and the under side of the table, and 
mine Ihem when required by changing them for the cards held in tbe 
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he has been doing \ss.\Aj, aoii does not chooso lo tell, his reply is that 
he has been veiy busy WEAVING LEAT1IKK aprons. (From ihc 
reports of a celebrated [rial for gold rolibery im llie South- West erii 
Railway.) Other similar replies are, " I have been making a tiumile 
for a gooae's eye," or a " whim-wham to bridle a goose." Somelimes 
a mui will descril* himsel/ as " « doU'a-eyc wkavul" 

IVadge, silver.— £>/(/ Canl. 

Wedge-feeder, a silver spoon. 

Wfled, a rSs" ; 'il' WEED, tobocco generally. 

Weed, a lialband. 

Weight-for-age, a sporting phrase which, applied to a race, distin- 
guishes it ^m a handicap or catch-weight event, and informs all 
interested that the animals which nia carry according to their ages, and 
not their abilities. Winners nf certain great races generally cany 
penalf id in addition to weight- for -age, for the purpose of eqiuiliiinff 
mailed somewhat ; but us a rule the results are fairly foreshadowed 
as soon as in these races the horses are at the post, or as soon as the 
starters are positively known. ' 

Wejoe, a chimney-pot. OHen applied lo tuiy clever invention, as, ".That's 
a regular wbjee." 

Weloher, a person who makes a bet withont the remotest chance of 
being able to pay, and, losing it, absconds, or *' makes himself scarce." 
In the betting ring a WELCKER is often very severely handled upon his 
swindling practices being discovered, llie Calterick " Clerk of the 
Couise" once provided some stout labourers and a tar-barrel for Ihe 
special bcneGl of Ihe welchers who might vi^it that neighbouibood. 
The word is modem, but the practice ts ancient. 

"One Moore, the unwoHbr bcnmliant of Ihc ' SuiTflIk curacy,' dediuled a book 

lo 'Dulu HuniplirBir,' uul wai then enLi'dv toBI iijthl i4 by hisDldcallHc 

Cncndi, tUJ one of ihem dplcd him liuncup in 'ihc bukci,' for not MVine hu 

bets U a codi-pit."-/'«( and Paddi^. 

One writer says the term " arose from a fellow who took deposits on 

account of Welsh ponies, which he said he was importing, and never 

delivered them." It is not unfrequenlly suggested by irreverent persons 

that the word was suggested by the dislike his grai:ious Majesty George 

the Fourth had, when a young man, for settling. Others derive it from 

the nursery rhyme, 

" Taffy m a Witthman, Taffy wu a ihieC 
There can be no doubt that, from the days when the stont Earl of 
Chester and others were constantly employed in checking and cutting 
olT the expeditions of their neighbours till comparatively recently, the 
term " Welshman" has been luirdly one of kindness. It is not hard, 
therefore, to imagine its use on the Koodee, and its subsequent conup- 
tion into welckeb. The spelling of the word, welcher or welsher, 
is optional. 

Well, to pocket, to save money. Any one of (air income and miserly 



I 
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habits 



Welt, to thrash with a strap or slick. Probably meaning tt. 
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West centra!, a water-closet, the initials being the same as those of the 
London Postal District. It is said that for this reason very ddicate 
people refuse to obey Rowland Hiirs instructions in this particular. 
An old maid, who lived in this district, was particularly snocJced at 
having w.c. marked on all her letters, and informed the letter-carrier 
that she could not think of submitting to such an indecent fashion. 
On being informed that the letters would not be forwarded without 
the obnoxious initials, she remarked that she would have them left at 
the Post-Office. " Then, marm," said the fellow, with a grin, ** they 
will put P.O. on them, which will be more ondacenter than the 
tother." 

Wet, a drink, a drain. 

Wet, to drink. Low people generally ask an acquaintance to wet any 
recently purchased article, f.<r., to stand treat on the occasion. " Wet 
(originally WHET, to sharpen,) your whistle," i.e., take a drink ; ** wet 
the other eye," i>., take another glass. Se€ shed a tear. 

Wet Quaker, a man who pretends to be religious, and is a dram- 
drinker on the sly. 

Wet un, a diseased cow, unfit for human food, but nevertheless sold to 
make into sausages. Compare staggering-Bob. 

Whack, a share or lot. " Give me my WHACK," give me my share.— 

Scotch^ SWEG, or SWACK. 

Whack, or WHACKING, a blow, or a thrashing. 

Whack, to beat. 

Whacker, a lie of unusual dimensions, sometimes called a ** round un." 

Whacking, large, fine, or strong. 

Whacks, to go WHACKS, to divide equally ; to enter into partnership. 

Whale, " very like a whale," said of anything that is very improbable. 
A speech of Polonius's in Hamlet. 

What d'ye call 'em, a similar expression to "thingumy." 

Wheeze, a joke, an anecdote, or dialogue, not strictly connected with a 
piece that is being played, but introduced by an actor, sometimes with 
the assistance and for the benefit of others. The dialogues which 
take place between the songs at nigger entertainments are also known 
as WHKEZES. The word actually means a new notion as applied to 
dialogue. 

Wherret, worrit, ro to scold, trouble, or annoy. — Old English, 

Whid, a word. Sometimes, a fib, a falsehood, a word too much. — 
Modern Slangy from the ancient cant. 

Whiddle, to enter into a pariey, or hesitate with many words, &c. ; to 

inform, or discover. See wheedle. 
Whim- wham, an alliterative term, synonymous with fiddle-faddle, riff- 
raff, &c., denoting nonsense, rubbish, &c. 
Whip, after the usual allowance of wine is drunk at mess, those who wish 
for more put a shilling each int(yi glass handed round to procure a 
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(urlher supply. Wnip-BoUND is now a common Icnii for a Bubsorip 
lion cf a similar kind to ihnt (iescribwl. 

Whip, lo " WHIP anylhing up," to take it up quickly ; Tfom the method 
of hoisting heavy goods or horses on board ship by a WHIP, or running 
tackle, from Ihc yaid-arm. Generally used to express anything dis- 
hnnestty taken, 

wnip, the member of the House nf Commons whose duly it is to collect 
and keep together his parly to vote at divisions. To give him greater 
inHuence, the minbteria! whip holds, or Is supposed lohold, the minor 
patronage of the Treasury. 

Whipjaok, a sham shipwrecked sailor, called also a tumpike-sailot. 

Wblp the oat, when an operative works at a private house by the day. 
1 errn useil amongst tailors and caipenteis. 

Whipper>8IlappeT, a waspish, diminutive person. 

WtUBper, a lip given in secret, a rumour which is spread under the pre- 
tence of its being a secret. To "give the WHispEK," is to give a quick 
tip to any one. An owner's final instruclion lo his jockey is called 
" ihe WKispEk at the post." 

Whisper, to barrow money — generally small sums — as, "He WUISPEBED 

Whisperer, a constant borrower. 

Whistle^ "as clean as a WHISTLE," neatly, ot "slickly done," asan 
Amenain would say; "To whet (or more vulgarly wel) one's 
WHISTLE," to lakeadrink. This last is a very old expression. Chaucer 
says of the Miller of Trumpiogton's wife {Catiierbttiy Jala, 4153) — 

•' So wu hLr joly WHISTAL wdl y-weL" 
"To WHISTLE for anything," lo stand small chance of getting it, from 
the nautical custom of WHifiTUNfi for a wind in a calm, which of course 
comes none ihe sooner for it. "To poyfor o 
estravagaiitly for any fancy. 

WhiBtliDg-Billy, or puffing 
Whietling-shop, a plac 
Whitechapelo; 

Whiteohapel, anything mean or paltry. Pottlog 

billiards is often known as " Whitecbapel pby, 
Whitechapel, in tossing, when " two out of three wins." See sudden 

Wbitechapel fortune, a clean gown nnd a pair of pattens. 
Whit© eye, mililary siang for a very strong and deleterious kind of 
whisky, su called because its potency is believed to turn the eyes 
round in the sockets, leaving the whites only visible- 
White feather, " to show the white featheb," lo evince cowardice. 
In limes when great attention was paid to the breeding of game-cocks, 
a while feather in the tail was considered a proof of cross-breeding, 



Billy, a locomotive engine, 
'hicb spirits are sold without a licence. 
BROUGHAM, a coslermongei's donkey- 
's opponent at 
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White horses, the foam on the crests of waves, seen before or after a 

storm, 

" Now the wild white horses plajr, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the qumy. 
Children, dear, let us away, 
This way, this way/'— ^a/M^tv Arnold, 

White lie, a harmless lie, one told to reconcile people at variance. 
** Mistress is not at home, sir," is a white lie often told by sei^nts. 
White-livered, or liver- faced, cowardly, much afraid, very mean. 
White prop, a diamond pin. — East London, 
White satin, gin, — teim amongst women. See SATIN. 
White seijeant, a man*s superior officer in the person of his better hall. 
White tape, gin, — term used principally by female servants. See 

RIBBON. 

White lin, a silver watch. 

White wine, the fashionable term for gin. 

"Jack Randall then impatient rose^ 

And said, ' Tom's speech were just as fine 
If he would call that first of goes 
By that genteeler name — white wine." 

RandalCs Diary ^ x8aa 

Whitewash, to rehabilitate. A person who took the benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act was said to have been whitewashed. Now said of a 
person who compromises with his creditors. 

Whitewash, a glass of sherry as a finale, after drinking port and claret. 

Whittle, to nose or peach. — Old Cant, To cut and hack as with a 

pocket-knife. — AmerUan. 
Whop, to beat, or hide. Corruption of whip ; sometimes spelt wap. 
Whop -straw, cant name for a countryman ; Johnny Whop-straw, in 

allusion to threshing. 
Whopper, a big one, a lie. A lie not easily swallowed, 
Widdle, to shine. See Oliver. 
Wide-awake, a broad-brimmerl felt or stuff hat, — so called because it 

never had a nap, and never wants one. 

Wido, wide awake, no fool. 

Wife, a fetter fixed to one leg. — Prison i 

Wiffle-WOffles, in the dumps, sorrow, stomach-ache. 

Wig, move off, go away. — North Country Cant. 

Wigging, a rebuke before comrades. If the head of a firm calls a clerk 
into the parlour, and rebukes him, it is an EARWIGGING ; if done 
before the other clerks, it is a wigging. 

Wild, a village. — Tramps^ term. See vile. 

Wild, vexed, cross, passionate,— said to be from WILLED (SELF- WILLED), 
in opposition to ** tamed" or ** subdued." In the United States the 
word *' mad " is supplemented with a vulgar meaning similar to our 
Cockneyism wild ; and to make a man mad on the other side of the 
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Alkmic is lo vei him, or "rile" his lemper— no 

raving maniac, or a lit suhject for Bedlam. 
Wild Irisbman, Ihe train between Euslon ond Holyhead, i 

tion uiih the Kingstown mail-boats. 
Wild oats, youthful pranka, A fast young nmn is said to be "sowing 

hia WILD OATS." 
William, a bill. The deriviLtioD i$ obvious. 
WUloWi a cricket-bat. From the materini of whicli it is made. The gresl 

batsman, W. G. Grace, is often colled "chumpion of the wilixiw." 
Wind, "to raise the WIND," to procore money ; "to slip one's wind," 

a coarse expression, meaning to die. Stt UisE. 
Wind, "I'll WIND your cotton," i.i., I will give you some trouble. The 

Bytanline General, Nntses, used the sameliind of threat lo the Greek 

Empress, — " I will spin a tiiread that theyihall not bcablc to unravel." 
Windows, the eyes, or "peepers." 
Winey, intoxicated. 
Winged, hurt, but not dangerously, by n bullet, Originally lo be shot in 

the arm or shoulder. To slightly wound birds is to WlNu ll 
Winkin, "he went off like WiNKIN," i.f., very quickly. From v 

to shut the eye quickly. 
Winks, periwinkles. 

Winn, a penny. — Ancimt Cant. Sk introductory chapter. 
Wipei a pocket-handkerchief.— 0/1/ Caul. 
Wipe, a blow. Frequently sibilated to swipe, a cricket-term. 
Wipe, lo strike ; "hefetcht me n wipe over the knuckles," he sttuckme 

on the knuckles; "lo wipe a person down," to flatter or pacify ; "to 

WIPE off a score," to pay one's debts, in allusion lo the slate or chalk 

methods of account ■ keeping ; "to WIPE a. peison's eye," to shooc 

game which he has missed ; hence to nbtain an advantage by superior 

activity. With old topers "WU'I.SG one'seye," is equivalent lu giving 

or taking another drink. 
Wipe-out, lo kill or utterly destroy. This is an Americanism, but is 

in pretty general use here. 
' Wire-in, a London street phrase in general use, which means lo go in 

with a will, lit its original form of "wiRE-lK, and get your name 

up," it was very popular among London professional athletes. The 

EtuTise is now general, and any one who has a hard task before him, 
non's he must WIRE-IH to bring mallets to a successful issue. 
Wire-pullerB, powerful political partisans, who do their work from 



" behii 



.1 the 



With and without, 1 






Wobble-ahop, a shop where beer is sold without a IJci 
Wobbler, a foot soldier, a term of contempt used by c: 
' Wobbly, rickety, unsteady, ill-fiiting. 
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Wolf, 10 eal greedily. 

Wooden spoon, the lost junior optime who taket ft Vniva^tf degree ; 
denoting one who is only &t to slay al home, and stir porridge. — 
Cambridge. The expression is also parljamentaij slan^ andis applied 
to the member of ihe ministry whose name appears m the divuioa 
lists least frequently. At the ministenal dinner annually held at Greco- 
wich, such member sometimes has a wooden spoon presented to him. 

Wooden anrtout, a coffin, generally spoken of as a woodsn si 

with nails for buttons. 

Wooden wedge, the last name in the clas- 
sical honours list at Cambridge. The last 
in mathematical honours had loi^ been 
known as Ihe wooden spoon ; but when 
the classical Tripos was instituted in i8i4f 
it was debated among the undergraduates ^ff*j 
wbal sobriquet should be given to the last f*-^*' 
on the examination list. Curiously enough, 

the name that year which happened to be ' 

last was Wedgewood (a distinguished Wrangler). Hence the title. 

Wool, couRu^e, pluck ; " you are not balf-woOLED," term of reproadi 
from one thief to another. 

Wool, bravery, pluck. Term much in use among pugilists and their ad- 
mirers. The highest praise that can be bestowed on a man of courage 
in lower-class circles is that which characteiizes him as being " arcg'lar 
wooLED UN," or "a rare wool-topped un." Derived from the 
great pluck and perseverance shown hy many pugilists of whole or 
partial colour, from Molyncux down to Bob Tisvers. 

Woolbird, a lamb ; " wing of a woolbird," a shoulder of lamb. 

Wool-gathering, said of any person's wits when they are wondering, 

Wool-hole, the workhouse. 

Woolly, out of temper. 

Woolly, a blanket. 

Work, to plan, or lay down atid execute any coarse of action, to perform 
anything ; "to work the bulls," i.t., to get rid of false crown pieces; 
"to WORK the oracle," to succeed by manceuvring, to concert a wily 
plan, to victimize, — a possible reference to the stratagems and brihi^ 
used to corrupt the Delphic oracle, and cause it to deliver a favourable 
response. "To work a street or neighbourhood," to try at each 
house to sell all one can, or to bawl so that evei^ housewife may know 
what is to be sold. The general plan is to drive a donkey-barrow 
a short distance, and then slap and cry. The term implies thorough- 
ness ; to " WOKK a street well" is a common saying with a coster. 
"To WORK a benefit" is to Canvass among one's frieudu and acqiuin- 

Worm. ifiPt'MP. 
Worm, a policeman. 
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Worming, lemnving the beard of an oyster or mussel, 

W. P., or WARMING-PAN. A clergyman who holds n living pro limperi, 

under a bond of resignation, is styled n w. r., or wakhing-pan rector, 

because he Iceeps ihe place warm for his successor. WAHMrnG-i'AN 

vas a lerm first popularly applied ta a substitute in Ibc reigQ of 

WrlnMe, an idea, or a fancy ; an additional piece of knowledge. 

Write, as " lo WRITE one's name on a joint," to leave the impression if 
one s handiwork thereon, to have the first cut at anything ; to leave 
visible traces of one's presence anywhere. 

Wylo, be iSS.~Angla-Ckitsac. 

X,, or LETTER X, a method of arrest used by policemen with desperate 
ruffians, — by gelling a firm grasp on the collar, and drawing the cap- 
tive's hand over the holding ann, and pressing Ihe fingers down in a 
peculiar way — the captured person's ann in this way can be more 
easily broken than extricated. 

VboIEi a watch ; lo " church a yack," to take it out of its cose to avoid 
detection, otherwise to "christen a yack." 

Yaffle, lo eat.— OW En^ish. 

Yaboo, a person of coarse or degraded habits. Detived (rom the use of 
the word by Swift, 

Yam, to eat. This word is used by the lowest class all over the world ; 
by Ihe Wapping sailor. West Initian negro, or Chinese coolie. When 
the fort, called the Dutch Folly, near Canton, was in course of erection 
by the Hollanders, under the pretence of being intended for an 
hospital, the Chinese observed a box containing muskels among the 
alleged hospital stores. " Hy-aw t" exclaimed John Chinaman, "How 
can sick man VAU gun?" IHie Dutch were surprised and massacred 
the same night. 

Yappy, sdf^i fonlish; mostly applied to an over-generous person, From Ihe 
fact that it originally meant one who paid for everything, Vap is 
back slang for pay, and often when a man is asked to pav more than he 
considers correct, he says, " Do you think I'm yappy f lio you think 
I'm paying mad ? Thus slang begets slang. 

Yard of clay, a long, old-fashioned tobacco pipe ; also called a 
Lliurcli warden. 

Yarmnuth capon, a bloater, or red herring, 

Yarmouth mittons, bruised hands, — Sta. 

Yam, a long story, or tole; "ft lough YARN," a tale hard to be believed ; 
"spin a YARN," to tell a tale. — Sta. 

Yay-Qay, "a poor yay-nay" fellow, one who has no conversational 
power, and can only answer yea or NAV to a question. 

YelloW'belly, a native of the fens of Lincolnshio:, or the Isle of Ely, 
— in allusion to the frogs and yellow-bellied eels caught there. 

Tellaw-boy, a sovereign, or any g<'td coin. 

Yallow-gloab, a jealous man. 



Yellow-Jaok, tlie yellow feter prevalent io the West Indiei. 

YoUow-man, ■ yellow silk handkerchier. 

Yellows, a tcnn of reproach applied to Bluecoal and other chuitf « 



Yid,o 



ViDDEN, die Jewiah peo|ile. The Jews ussil 



lenns very (reqiienily. 

Yokel^ a tountrymnn. Probably from yoke, tepre»cn»lt»e of hL 
nation. Some fancy, however, (hat the word wot origlRally tai 
m imitation of the broad tones of country labourers. 

Yokuff, a chest, or large box. 

Yorkshire, "to Yorkshire," or "come Vorkshibe over any] 
to cheat or cozen him. The ;>Toverbinl ovrr-rtxiching of t 
of this county has given rise lo the phrase, which it unncti 
nounced Yonhar. To pnt Yorshor to a man. is la Irick or d 
him. This latter is froin a work in the Lnncaishire dioloct, 17 

Yorkshiire oomplimeat, a gift of something useless to t 
Sometimes called a North-couniry comjiliment. 

YorkBhire estates ; " I will do it when 1 come into my Yo 
ESTATES," — meaning if I ever have the money or the means. 



Younker, in street language, k lad or a boy. Ten 
amongst costermongera, cabmen, and old-fashioned 
field's AgKlianate Shiphfnt, 1594, has the phrai . 
YOUNKBR." Danish and friait, JONKER. In the navy, 1 
cadet is usually termed a voiTNKUt. 

Your nibSi yourself. Sk nibs, 

YoxteFi a convict relurneil from Ininspottalion before his l{m& 

Ziff, a juvenile thief. 

Zlph, i.ANOUAGK or, a way of disguising English in use among ibett 
ni Winchester College. Compare medical Greek. Db Q-'- ■ 
Lis Autsbiegraphic Sieiiha, eays thitt he ac(|uired this Img 
boy, bom a Dr. Maplelon, who bad three sons at Wlnchi 
had imported it from thence a.t their sole accomplishment, 1. 
lU^er the lapse of fifty years he could, and did with Lord Wcrtpc 
verse in it with ease and rapidily. It was communicated at W'" 
to new-comers for a fiiced fee of half a guinea. The secret 
repeat the vowel or diphthong of every syllable, prefixing tc 
sf> repeated the letter G, and placing the accent on the i 
syllable. Thus, for example, " Shall wc go away In i 
"Shacall wege goBO agawa^y igin hougour?" "Tliwe 
have already stayed, " Threegee hoHgourB wege hngavs a| 
itagayed." De Quincey could hardly have been conaidere 
tacylohis own memory if he suppoicd that he, c« for the.... 
any one poisened of brains, could forget anything so simpli 
if forgotten until suddenly recalled, it could not be maMc 
sensible person in a minute The luiguiigc of Kini I3 fiu 
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any of tlie slangs Dianufuctuted by the lover classes. Evidently any 
consonant will anEwer the purposie ; F qi L would be softer, luid so far 
better. 'Iliis ZIPH system is not coniined to Winchester College, as it 
is recorded and described amongst many other modes of cryptical com- 
munication, oral and visual, spoken, written, and symbolic, in an Essa^ 
tmmrds a Rml Charatter and a PhilasBphic LoHgnai^ (founded on or 
suggested by a treatise published just before, by Geo. Dalgome), by 
John Wilktns, Bishop of Chester, published by order of the Koy^ 
y Society, fol. 1668, and as the bishop does not speak of it as a recent 

I invention, it may probably at that time have been regarded as on 

I antique device for conducting a conversation in secrecy amongst 

" bystanders — which says very little for either Ihe designers or the 

l^tanders. 
Zounds I a sudd^ istglaniatioa— abbreviation of " God's wounds 1" 




THE BACK SLANG. 



THE costermongers of London number between thirty 
and f(trty tlmiisami. Like nther low tribes, ihey boast a 
language, or secret tongue, by which they hide their designs, 
movements, and other private affairs. This costers' speech 
offers no new fact, or approach to a fact, for philologists ; it is 
not very remarkable for originality of construction, neither is it 
spiced with low humour, as other cant. But the costermongers 
boast that it is known only to themselves ; that it is far beyond 
the Irish, and puzzles the Jews. This is, however, but a poor 
fiction ; for, as will be seen, the slang current among them is 
of the crudest conception, and only difficult to the most igno- 
rant. Any one of the smallest pretensions to ability could 
learn back slang— could, iu fact, create it for himself — as far as 
the costers' vocabulary extends, in a couple of hours. Since 
the early editions of this work were published back slang has 
become very common ; and is now mostly spoken, mixed how- 
ever, with various other kinds of slang, in the public markets — 
the new dead-meat market being, perhaps, strongest in the way 
of pure — if the terra may be used — back slang. 

The main principle of this language is spelling the words back- 
wards — or rather, pronouncing thera rudely backwards. Some- 
times, for the sake of harmony, an extra syllable is prefixed or 
annexed ; and occasionally the word receives quite a different 
turn, in rendering it backwards, from what an uninitiated person 
would have expected. One coster told Majhew that he often 
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gave the end of a word " a new turn, just as if he chorused it 
with a tol-de-rol." But then costermongers, and more especially 
those who confided their joys and sorrows to the gentleman just 
named, are not to be relied on. The coster has, of course, his 
own idea of the proper way of spelling words, and is not to be 
convinced but by an overwhelming show of learning, — ^and 
frequently not then, for he is a very headstrong fellow. By the 
time a coster has spelt an ordinary word of two or three 
syllables in the proper way, and then spelt it backwards, it has 
become a tangled knot that no etymologist could unravel. The 
word " generalize," for instance, is considered to be " shilling" 
spelt backwards, while " genitraf " is supposed to represent far- 
thing. Sometimes slang and cant words are introduced, and 
even these, when imagined to be tolerably well known, are pro- 
nounced backwards. Very often, instead of a word being spelt 
backwards right through, the syllables retain their original 
order; the initial // is pronounced as though c were before 
it, " tatch" being back slang for hat, and " flatch" the word 
supposed to represent half. Again, the full words are shortened, 
as " gen" for " generalize," a shilling ; and various other 
artifices are resorted to, in the hope of adding to the natural 
difficulties of back slang. 

This back language, back slang, or " kacab genals," as it 
is called by the costermongers themselves, is supposed to be 
regarded by the rising generation of street-sellers as a distinct 
and regular mode of intercommunication. People who hear this 
slang for the first time never refer words, by inverting them, to 
their originals ; and the " yanneps," " esclops," and " nam- 
mows," are looked upon as secret terms. Those who practise 
the slang soon obtain a considerable stock vocabulary, so that 
they converse rather from the memory than the understanding. 
Amongst the senior costermongers, and those who pride them- 
selves on their proficiency in back slang, a conversation 14 
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often sustained for a whole evening — that is, the chief words 
aro in the back slang — especially if any " flats" are present 
whom they wish to astonish or confuse. 

The addition of an s invariably forms the plural, so that this 
is another source of complication. For instance, woman in the 
back slang is " naramow," and " nammows" is " women." 
The explorer, then, in undoing the back slang, and turning 
the word once more into English, would have a novel and \'ery 
extraordinary rendering of women. Wiiere a word is refractory 
in submitting to a back rendering, as in tlie case of " pound," 
letters are made to change positions for the sake of harmony ; 
thus we have " dunop," a pound, instead of " dnuop," which 
nobody could pleasantly pronounce. Also all words of one 
syllable which end with two vowels — such, for instance, as cold, 
drunk — become dissyllables when read backwards, the vowel 
t being imagined between the then first and second consonants, 
as " deloc," " kennurd." Others take the vowel as an initial, 
girl being pronounced " elrig." This arrangement, as a modi- 
fication to suit circumstances, may remind the reader of the 
Jews' "Old do'! old doT instead of "Old clothes! old 
clothes I" which it is supposed would tire the patience of even 
a Jew to repeat all day. 

The back slang has been in vogue for many years. It is, 
as before stated, very easily acquired, and is principally used by 
the costermongers and others who practise it {as the specimen 
Glossary will show) for communicating the secrets of their 
street tradings, the cost of and profit on goods, and for keeping 
their natural enemies, the police, in the dark. " Cool the 
esclop" (look at the police) is often said among them, when 
one of the constabulary makes his appearance. It is only fair 
to assume, however, that the police know as much or more 
about the back slang than do the costers ; and every child in 
a " shy" neighborhood knows the meaning of the phrase just 
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quoted. Those who regard the London costermonger as i 
fearful being are very much mistaken, — ^be is singularly simple- 
minded and innocent, and has, indeed, very little to conceal ; 
but he certainly does like to wrap himself up as in a garment of 
mystery, and sometimes believes that the few words of slang he 
knows, mixed as they are, and troublesome as they have been 
to him, form an impenetrable barrier between him and the rest 
of the world. He is fond of exhibiting what knowledge he 
possesses, and so talks slang in public much more tlian in 
private ; but at most the slang words used bear not forty per 
cent, proportion to the rest of his conversational structure, 
even when he exerts himself to the uttermost limits of his 
ability and education, and even when he is a leader in his walk 
of life. 

Perhaps on no subject is the costermonger so silent as on 
his money affairs. All costs and profits, he thinks, should be 
kept profoundly secret The back slang, therefore, gives the 
various small amounts very minutely, but, as has been before 
remarked, these words are known wherever common folk most 
do congregate, and are peculiar only for their variations from 
the original in the way of pronunciation : — 

Flatoh, halfpenny. 
Yannep, penny. 

Owt-yanneps, twopence. 
Erth-yanneps, threepence. 
Hoaf-yannepSy fourpence. 
Evify or ewif-yanneps, fivepence. 
Exis-yanneps, sixpence. 
Nevis-yannepSy sevenpence. 
Teaioh, or theg-yanneps, eightpcnce. 
Enin-yanneps, ninepence. 
Net-yanneps, tenpence. 

Kevele-yanneps, elevenpence. 

Evlenet-yannepSy twelvepence. 
Generalize, one shilling. 

Yannep'flatoh) three-halfpence. 
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Owt-yannep-flatch, Iwopence-halfpenny. The word " llaicli" rcpre- 

atms the odil halfpenny when added to any number of "yannepa." 
Gen, or eno-gen, one shilling. "Geii"isaconlrai;tlonof "genemlue." 
Owt-gens, iw" shillings, 
Erth-geoB, three shiUings. 

The " gens" coniinue in the same sequence as the " yanneps" 
above ; but, as a rule, the s is left out, and " owl" or " erth 
gen" represents the quantity. This is, however, matter of 
individual taste ; and any reader who is anxious to become pro- 
ficient need not be afraid of committing a solecism — that's a. 
good word for back slanging — by giving vent to any pecu- 
liarity that may strike him. Variety is the charm of nature, 
we are told ; and in this particular, if in no other, back slang 
and nature approach each other. So do extremes meet. 

Yenork, a crown piece, or five shillinEs- 

Hatch • yenork, balf-a-crown. This is generally slurred into "flnlch- 
n-nock." llie crown in full rarely receives [he tilJe "yeaork" 
noB-adays, — il is usually a "wheel" or "evif gen." 

Hatcll S dunop, letl shillings, i.t., half a pound. 

Beyond this amount the slangist reckons alter an intricate 
and complicated mode. Fifteen shiUings would be " erth-evif- 
gen," or, literally, three times 5J. ; seventeen and sixpence 
wouid be " erth -yen ork-flatch," or ihree crowns and a half; or, 
by another mode of reckoning, " erth-evif-gen fiatch-yenork," 
i.e., three times 51., and half-a-crown. 

Dunop, a pound. Varied by "Dick," back slang for "quid." 
Further than which the costermonger seldom goes in money 
reckoning. 

In die following Glossary only those words are given which 
are continually used, — the terms connected with street traffic, 
the names of the different coins, vegetables, fruit, and fish, 
technicalities of police courts, &c. The reader might naturally 
think that a system of speech so simple as the back slang 
would require no Glossary; but he will quickly perceive, from 
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the specimens given, that a great many words in i 
in a ''back" sense, have become so twisted as t( 
little glossarial explanation. 

This kind of slang, formed by reversing and tran 
letters of a word, is not peculiar to the London cosi 
Instances of an exactly similar secret dialect are fc 
Spanish " Germania" and French " Argot" Thus : 



Spanish, 
Plato. 
Demia. 

French, 

F*OL. 
LORCEFE. 



Germania, 
Taplo. 
Media. 

Argot. 

LOFFE. 

La Force. 



Plat 
Stoc 

En, 

FOOLISI 

La For< 
of thai 



The Bazeegars, a wandering tribe of jugglers in In 
back slang, on the basis of the Hindustanee, in th< 
manner : — 



Hindustanee, 


Bazeegar, 


En, 


Ag. 


Ga. 


Fi 


Lamba. 


Balum. 


Lc 


DUM. 


MUDU. 


Bi 



GLOSSARY OF THE BACK SLANG. 



Birk, a "crib,"— a house. 
Oool, loiook. 

Oool him, loolc nt him. A 
monger wnms another of 



ihrasc frequently used when one cosier- 

ic approach of > policenuin, or when nny 

, isscs by. ' When any old lady hni l>ccn 

rgnining wilh a coslermongcr, and leaves his barrow without 

purchasing, the proprietor of the bairow will call out la the retl, " ~ ~~ 



;, somctimeG a bad market, 
" I'm off to the dbb," I'm going to bed. 



m ply ins generally a good market, 
. male, "lack 



the delo nammow, which, though ii roeana tiierally nothing beyond 
"1.00k at the okl woman," conveys to them an intimation that she is, 
from their point of view, a nuisance, and should be tieated as such. 

Dab, bad. 

Dab tros, a bad sort. 

Dabbono, a bad on 

Da -orb, bread. 

Deb, or DAB, a bed ; 

Delo cammov, aj 

Delog, gold. 

Dooe, good. 

DOOgheno, h'lerally "goodKine," 
a good man, &c. 

Doogheno hit, one good hit. A coster remarks 

made a Door.HENO hlt this moming,'" implying Hut he Uid well al 
market, or sold out wilh good profit. Aflually a good hit only is in- 
tended, but redundancy has its charms in the bock slang as well fts in 
more prelentious literary efforts. 

DUUOp, a pound. 

EdgabaC, cabbage. 

Edgenaro, an omnge. 

E-fltlk, a knife. 

Ekame, a " make," orswiodle. 

Ekom, a "moke," ordonkey. 

Elrig, a girL 

Emag, E^u'^i " • '"'o™ y°"f ''"'^ EMAO." 

Enif, fine. 

Enln gen.) nine shillings. 

Enin yanneps, ninepence. \ ' 

Eno, one. 
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Erif, fire. 
Erthy three. 

Erth gen, three shillings. 

Erth-pu, three-up, a street game, played with three halfpence. 
Erth sith-noms, three months, — a term of imprisonment mifo 
very familiar to the lower orders. Generally known as a **d 
Erth yannepSi threepence. 

Esolop, police, now used to signify a constable only. EscLO] 
nounced * * slop " simply, but the c was never sounded . A poli 
now and then called, by some purist or stickler for etiqi 
•* esclopnam." 

Es-rooh, a horse. 

Esuch, a house. 

Evif-gen, a crown, or five shillings. 

Evif-yanneps, fivepcnce. 

Evlenet-gen* twelve shUlings. 

Evlenet sith-noms^ twelve months. Generally known as a *' 

Exis- evif-gen, six times five shillings, r>., 30^. All moneys 

reckoned in this manner, either with yanneps or gens. It 

ever, rarely or never done. 
Exifl-evif-yanneps, elevenpence,— literally, "sixpence and 1 

= elevenpence." This mode of reckoning, distinct from the 

ing, is only made by special arrangement amongst slangites, \ 

to confound their intimates. 
Exis gen, six shillings. 

sith-noms, six months. 

yannepsxpence. 
Fi-heath, a thief. 
Matoh, half, or a halfpenny. 
Flatch kennurd, half drunk. 

Flatoh-yenork, half-a- crown. .S"^ preceding remarks. 
Flatchyannep, a halfpenny. 
Gen, twelvepence, or one shilling. Formerly imagined to bean a 

tion of argent, cant term for silver. 
Generalize, a shilling, almost invariably shortened to GEN. 
G^nitraf, a farthing. 
Gen-net, or net gen, ten shillings. 
Genol, long. 

Hel-bat, a table. ) ^^ aspirate is matter of taste. 

Helpa, an apple ) 

Kanitseeno, a stinking one. Kanits is a stink. 

Xennurdy drunk. 

Kew (or more properly keeu), a week. 

KeW8» SKEW, or SKEEU, wccks. 
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Eirb, a brick. 

Kool, to look. 

Iiawt, lall. 

Iier'SG-Bin, mackerel. 

Mottob, boltom. 

MUT. rum. A " netlock 

Nair, rain. 

Nam, n man. 

Nam esclop, a polieem 

ITamillOW, a woman i L 

If eel, lean. 

Neerga, greens. 

Net enin gen, nineteen shillings. 

ITet evif gen, fifteen shillings. 

Net exis gen, sixteen shillings. 
Net gen, ten sliilling^ or half n sovereign. 
Net nevis gen, seventeen shillings. 
Net rith gen. tliineen shillings. 
Net roaf gen, fourteen shillings. 



It will be seen by Ihe foregoing 

thanby "teens." Thisis, however, 

wishing to be considered nccompliiihed 

list do as he thinks best — must \aA and 



thai the recki 

mailer of choice, and anyo 

in thi; description of stang, 

nol be led. 
Net tbeg gen, eighteen shillings, 
Net yanneps, lenpence. 
Nevele gen, eleven shillings. 
Nevele yanneps, elevenpence. 

Nevis gon, seven shillings. 

Nevis stretch, seven ye.irs" penal scnilude. 

Nevis yanneps, sevcnpence. 

Nig, gin. 

Noom, the moon. 

Nos-rap, a parson. 

Occabot, loiincco; " tib fo OCCAPOT," bit ofluliacco, 

Ogging ot tekram, going to market. 

On, no. 

On doogi no good. 

Owt gen, t"-o shillings. j 

Owt yanneps, t«oiiencc. ( 

Pae, a cap. 

Finnurt pots, tumlp tops. 
Pot, lop. 
Bape, B pear. 



OwT is pronounced oat. 
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Beeb, beer. " Top o' reeb,'' a pot of beer. 
Bev-lis, silver. 

Hof-efil| for life — sentence of punishment.* 
Hoaf-geily four shillings. 

Hoaf-yannepS| fourpence. 

Butat, or RATTAT, a "tatur," or potata 

See-otoheSy shoes. 

Sey^ yes. Pronounced see. 

Shif, fish. 

Sirretoh, cherries. Very often sirretches. 

Sith-nom^ a month. This is because the slang was made firoi 
not month. Perhaps because the latter was not easy ; perha 
terms of imprisonment run longer than a month, and are oft' 
mted in the ** kacab genals." However it may be, •• montl 
mode of speaking has a double plural as it stands now. 

SlaoOi coals. 

SloPi a policeman. See esclop. 

Sneergy greens. 

Spinsrap, parsnips. 

8ret-siOy oysters. 

Sres-wort, trousers. 

Starps, sprats. 
Stoobs, boots. 
Storrao, carrots. 
stun, nuts. 
StunlaWy walnuts. 

Taoh, a hat« 

Taf, fat. A TAP eno is a fat man or woman, literally A pat or 

Taoo, a coat. ** Cool the delo taoc" means, "Look at the \ 

but is really intended to apply to the wearer as well, as pro 

mixed slangs might say, " Vardy his nibs in the snide bucket 

TaOO-tisaW| a waistcoat 
Teaioh-gir, right, otherwise tadger. 
Tenip, a pint. 
Theg (or TEAICH) gen, eight shillings. 

Theg (or TEAiTCH) yanneps, eightpence. 

Tib, a bit, or piece. 
Tol, lot, stock, or share. 
Top-yob, a potboy. 
Torrao, a carrot. " Ekat a TORRAC." 
Trork, a quart. 

Trosseno, literally, "one sort," but professional slangists use il 
anything that is bad. Tross, among costcrmongers, means 



All these will take the /, which is nc 
) after them, if desired, and, as may be s 
take it doubly* 
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bad. It is probably a eomiplion of Irash. Possibly, however, ll 
constant use of the wonis "dab-lros" maj' have led them in their ui 
thiaking way lo imagine Ihnt the litter word will do by itself. 

Wedge, a Jew. This may look strange, but it is exact back slang. 

Wor-rab, a barrow. 

Yad, a day ; yads, days. 

Tadnorb, brandy. 

Tannep, a pctiny. 

Tannep a time, a penny each. Costertnotigers ssy " a time" rormnnf 
things. Theysnya "bobatime," meaning a shilling each for admis- 
sion lo a theatre, or any other place, orthnt certain articles are charged 
n shilling each. The context is the only eluc to the exact meaning. 

Tannep -flatoh, three halfpence, — all the halfpence and pennies continue 
in the same sequence, as lor instance, owt-vaNNEF>FIATCU, twopence- 
halfpenny. 

Tap pu, pay up, 

Teknod, orjEBit-NOD, n donkey. 

Teiiork, a crown. 



Tobj a boy. 
Zeb, best, 



Sles the apt student may fairly judge how (o form his 
5 own liking and that of bis firicnds. 



SOME ACCOUNT 



THE RHYMING SLANG. 

THERE exisls in London a singular tribe of men, known 
amongst the " fraternity of vagabonds" as chauntcrs aod 
pattercrs. Both classes are great talkers. The first sing or 
chaunt through the public thoroughfares ballads— political and 
humorous — carols, dying speeches, aod the various other kinds 
of gallows and street literature. The second deliver street 
orations on grease- removing compounds, pUting powders, high- 
polishing blacking, and the thousand-and-one wonderful penny- 
worths that arc retailed to gaping mobs from a London kerb- 
stone. 

They are quite a distinct tribe from the costermongers ; in- 
deed, amongst tramps, they term themselves the " hanistocrats 
of the streets," and boast that they live by their intellects 
Like the costermongers, however, they have a secret tongue or 
cant speech known only to each other, Tliis cant, which has 
nothing to do with that spoken by the costermongers, is known 
in Seven Dials and elsewhere as the " rhyming slang," or the 
substitution of words and sentences which rhyme with other 
words intended to be kept secret The chaunter's cant, there- 
fore, partakes of his calling, and he transforms and uses up into 
a rough speech the various odds and ends of old songs, ballads, 
and street nicknames, which are found suitable to his purpose. 
Unlike nearly all other systems of cant, the rhyming sUng 
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is not founded upon allegory ; unless we except a few rude 
similes, thus — " I'm afloat" is the rhyming cant for " boat," 
" sorrowful tale" is equivalent to " three months in jail," " artful 
dodger" signifies a " lodger," and a " snake in the grass" stands 
for a "looking-glass" — a meaning that would delight a fat 
Chinaman, or a collector of Oriental proverbs. But, as in the 
case of the costers' speech and the old gipsy- vagabond cant, 
the chaunters and pattorers so interlard this rhyming slang 
with their general remarks, while their ordinary language is so 
smothered and subdued, that, unless when they are profession- 
ally engaged, and talking of their wares, they might almost pass 
for foreigners. 

Frona the inquiries I have made of various patterera and 
" paper-workers," I learn that the rhyming slang was intro- 
duced about twelve or fifteen years ago.* Numbering this 
class of oratorical and bawling wanderers at twenty thousand, 
scattered over Great Britain, including London and the large 
provincial towns, we thus see the number of English vagabonds 
who converse in rhyme and talk poetry, although their habita- 
tions and mode of life constitute a very unpleasant Arcadia. 
These nomadic poets, like the other talkers of cant or secret 
languages, are stamped with the vagabond's mark, and are con- 
tinually on the move. The married men mostly have lodgings 
in London, and come and go as occasion may require. A few 
never quit London streets, but the greater number tramp to all 
the large provincial fairs, and prefer the " monkery" (country) 
to toivn life. Some transact their business in a systematic way, 
sending a post-office order to the Seven Dials' printer for a 
fresh supply of ballads or penny books, or to the " swag shop," 
as the case may be, for trinkets and gewgaws, to be sent on by 
rail to a given town by the lime they shall arrive there. 

\Vlien any dreadful murder, colliery explosion, or frightful 
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railway accident has happened in s couDUy district, three or 
four cluiiniers are generally on the spot in a day or in'O after 
the occurrence, vending and bawling " A True and Failtibl 
Accouni," S:c., which " true and faithful account" was con- 
cocted purely in the imaginations of the successors of CaCucb 
and Tommy Pitis,* behind the counters of tlicir printing-sbops 
in Seven Dials. And but few fairs are held in any pan of 
England without the patterer being punctually at his post, irith 
hii nosinims, or real gold tings (with tlie stor}' of the wager (aid 
by the gentleman — set fawnev-bouncing, in the Piclionaiy), 
or savcalls for candlesticks, or paste which, when applied to 
the strop, makes the dullest razor keen enough to hack broom 
handles and sticks, and after that to have tjuite enough sharp- 
ness left for splining hairs, or shaving them off the back of one 
of the hands of a clodhopper, looking on in amazement. And 
Cheap John, too, with his coarse jokes, and no end of six- 
Haded knives, and pocket-books, containing information for 
everybody, with pockets to hold money, and a pencil to write 
with into the bargain, and a van stuffed with the cheap produc- 
tions of Sheffield and " Brummagem," — he, too, is a pattcra ol 
the highest order, and vibiis fairs, and can hold a conversa tioB 
in the rhyming slang. 

Such is a rough description of the men who speak this Ja^ 
and simple and ridiculous as the vulgar scheme of a thyi 
slang may appear, it must always be regarded as a curious bet 
in linguistic history. In order that the reader's patience may 
not be too much taxed, only a selection of rhyming words has 
been given in the Glossary, — and these for the most part, as in 
tlie case of the back slang, are the terms of ever>'-day life, as 
used by this order of tramps and hucksters. 

It must not be supposed, however, that tiie chauntcr or pai- 

" The famous printers and publishers of sheet songs and lott djiufi 
speeches thirl)' years ago. 
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terer confines himself entirely to this slang when conveying 
secret intelligence. On the contraiy, although he speaks not a 
" leash of languages," yet is he master of the beggar's cant, and 
is thoroughly " up" in street slang. The following leller, wrillea 
by a chaunter to a gentleman who took an interest in liis welfhre, 
will show his capabilities in this line : — 

Dear Friend,* 

Excuse the liberty, smce i saw you last i have not 
earned a thick un, wc have had such a Dowry of Pamy thai it 
completely Stumped Drory the Bossman's Patter therefore i am 
broke up and not having another friend but you i wish to know 
if you would lend me the price of a Gross of Tops, Dies, or 
Croaks, which is 7 shillings, of the above-mentioned worthy 
and Sarah Chcsham the Essex Burick for the Poisoning job, 
they are both to be topped at Springfield Sturaban on Tuesday 
next i hope you will oblige me if you can, for it will be tlie 
means of putting a James in my Clye. i will call at your 
Carser on Sunday Evening next for an answer, for i want a 



' The writer, a street chaunlcr of ballads aad last dying speeches, 
alludes in his leller to iwo celclitnled criiamils— Thos. Droty, (he mur- 
dcier of Jsel Denny, nnd Sanih Che&ham, who poisoned her hu&bind, 
■cconnls of whose trkhi uid " horrid deeds" he had been si-Iliiig, Here is 
a Glossary of the cant words : — 



Thick MH, It sovereign. 
DiTwry ofParny, a lot of ni 
Stumped, bankrupt. 
BosiniBH, a, farmer, 

•,* Drory was a fanner. 
PatUr, Irial. 

Tofs, last dying speeches. 



Burki, a woman. 

Teffid, hung. 

Sturaban, a prison, 

Jama, a sovereieu. 

Clye, a pocket. 

Carsfr, a house or resilience. 

Sptfl an the Drum, to be off |o 

the country. 
All Square, all riEhl, or quite 

B-eU. 

%%% 
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Speel on the Drum as soon as possible, hoping you and the 
family are All Square, 

I remain Your obedient Servant^ 



The numerous allusions in the Glossary to well-known places 
in London show that this rude speech was mainly concocted in 
the metropolis. The police have made themselves partially 
acquainted with the back slang, but they are still profoundly 
ignorant of the rhyming slang. 



NOTE. 

Since the foregoing was written, matters have changed con- 
siderably, even, which I much doubt, if they ever were as is 
stated ; for, as I have already remarked, wherever opportimity 
has occurred, the .costermonger, the patterer, the chaunter, and 
the various other itinerants who " work" London and the pro- 
vinces, delight in making themselves appear a most mysterious 
body ; and this, when added to their natural disinclination to 
commit themselves to anything like fact so far as their natural 
enemies — inquirers, and well-dressed inquirers in particular- 
are concerned, has caused all sorts of extraordinary stories to 
be set afloat, which have ultimately led to an opmion becoming 
prevalent, that the costermonger and his friends form a race of 
beings differing entirely from those who mix in the ordinary 
humdrum routine of respectable life. Nothing could really be 
much further from fact. Any one who has ever been driven 
by stress of circumstances or curiosity to take up a permanent 
or temporary residence in any of the lodging-houses which 
abound in St. Giles's, Saffron Hill, Tummill Street, and in all 
parts of the eastern district of the metropolis, will bear me out 
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when I say that a more commonplace individual, so far as his 
inner life is concerned, than the London itinerant cannot pos- 
sibly exist. Certainly he is ignorant, anci takes a very limited 
view of things in general, and religion and politics in particular ; 
but these peculiarities are held in common with his betters, 
■ and so cannot be regarded as the special prerogative of any 
class. If yon ask him a question he will attempt to mislead 
I you, because, by your asking the question, he knows you are 
I ignorant of his way of life ; and when he does not mystify from 
I love of mischief, as it appears he does from all published 
books I have seen about him, he does so as a duty he owes 
his natural enemies, the parish authorities and the tract 
distributors, the latter of whom he holds in special abhor- 
rence. 

If tlie rhyming slang was ever, during its existence, regarded 
as a secret language, its secrecy has long since departed 
from it. Far easier of construction than even the back 
siang, it has been common, especially in several printing-offices 
I could name, for many years, while street-boys are great pro- 
ficients in its small mysteries. The Glossary which follows 
here will explain a good deal of its mechanism ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the rhymes are all matters of individual 
opinion, and that if one man says Allacompain means rain, 
another is quite justified in preferring Mary Blane, if his indi- 
vidual fancy lies in that direction. And now, if there is any 
secret about the rhyming slang, it is this — the rhyme is left out 
This may at first seem extraordinary ; but on reflection it will be 
seen that there is no other way of making the proceedings of its 
exponents puzzling to ordinarily sharp ears which have received 
the slightest clue. Thus, when the first word of a series only 
is used, and others in the sentence are made up from the back, 
the centre and various slangs, there is some hope of fogging an 
intruding listener to a private conversation, When a man is 
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drunk, the rhyming slang would illustrate that fact by the words 
'' Elephant's trunk ;" but the practised hand confines himself 
to the statement that '' Bill's Elephants." " BuUock's horo" 
represents to pawn, but an article is said to be " Bullocked* 
only; and so on through the list, providing always that the 
curtdlment represents two syllables ; if it does not, then the 
entire rhyme is given. 

I think that this will be sufficient to guide those readers 
anxious to become proficient themselves, or to understand 
others who are themselves proficient at this item in the world 
of slang ; and so I have nothing more to say except to call 
attention to the fact that, in all the other introductions, I have 
made my corrections, which have been neither few nor un- 
important, in the text ; but that I could see no way of working 
on the subject of the rhyming slang fairly and explicitly other 
than by means of this note. — Editor. 




for twopence. 



GLOSSARY OF THE RHYMING SLANG. 

Abraham's willing, n .shilling. 

Allacompain, rain. 

Any racket, n penny Tnggot 

Applos and peara, smirs. 

Artful dodger, n lodga. 

Baby'6 pap, -i l^ap. 

BarnGt fair, Uair. 

Battle of the Nile, a lile— vi.Imi krm for a liil, "Conl his hattl 

liill," 
Bon flake, a sicaic. 
Billy Button, mnUon, 
Biroh-broom, a voom. 
Bird-lime, Ume. 
Bob, my pal, a gHl,— mlgnr pron 
Bonnets so blue, Irish sicw. 
Bottle of Bpnioe, a dence,— slanj 
Bowl the hoop, soup. 
Brian o'liinn, gia. 
Brown Bess, yes — ihc aflirmiiive. 
Brown Joe. no— the Mgaiivc. 
Bull and cow, x row. 
Bucket afloat, a co.it. Tlii? . 

generally conlraclcd to "cool liis 

15 no necessity [o pnriicul arize all 

given they wjll be evident. 
Bollock's horn, in pawn. 
Busby-park, n laik. 
Butter flap, a liap, a light carl. 
Cain and Abel, a table. 
Camden-town, a b 
Castle rag, a flag,— 
Cat and mouse, n house. 
Chalk farm, ihe .irm. 
Charing Cross, a horse. 
Charley Lancaster, ahandl 

Charley Fresoott, a waistcoat. 



,!I«I I'm AFLOAT, and is 

■ '■ nark 1]» bucket." There 

Wilb tha k(7 alreuly 



fnlgar pronunciation of hand- 




Cherry ripe, a pipe. 

CtieT7 obase, ihe face. 

Chump (OH CHUNK) of wood, no good. 

Covent Oarden, a £arden,— Cockney pronunctfltbn of fattl 

Cow and calf, to laugh. 

Cowa and kisses, misiress or missus-refcmnE to ihe 

Currants and plums, thrums, —slang for thrcfpence 

Daisy roots, a pair of boots. 

Dan Tucker, butter. 

Ding-dong, a song. 

Dry land, you undcrstanJ. 

Duke of York, ualk, or talk, according to context. 

East and south, the mouih. 

Eat a fig. to '■crack a crib," to break into a house, oi 

glary. 
Egyptian hall, a ball. 
Elephant's trunk, drunk. 
Epsom races, n pair of braces. 
Bverton toffee, co/Tee. 
Field of wheat, a street. 

Fillet of veal, Ihe treadwhcel in the house of correclioi 
Finger and thumb, mm. 
Flag unfurled, a man of ihc world. 
Flea and louse, a house. 
Flounder and dab (two kiuds of Hat fish), a cab. 
Fly my kite, alight, 
Frog and toad, the main road. 
Qarden gate, a magistralc. 
German flutes, a pair of boots. 
Girl and boy, a 5aveloy, — a penny sausage. 
Glorious sinner, a dinner. 
Gooseberry pudding (m/gs fuddes), a womaa 
Harry Bluff, snuir. 
Hod of mortar, n pot of porter. 
Hounalow Heath, teeth. 
1 desire, a lire. 

I'm afloat, a boat. This is alio used for coat, Ser an. 
Isabeller {vulgar pronunciation of Isabella), an umbi 
Isle of France, a dance. 

I suppose, the nose, 

Jack-a-dandy, l randy. 

Jack Bandall (a noted pugilist), K ciniUe. 
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Jenny Linder, a winder, — vulgar pronuneiatiou of wiodow. 
Joe Savage, a cabbage. 
Iiatb and plaster, a master. 
Lean and lurch, a cburch. 
Lean and t&X, a hat. 
Iiinendraper, paper. 
Live eels, ficLis. 
Iioad of bay, a da^. 
Long acre, s. baker. 
Lord John BusBell, a bustle- 
Lord Level, a sliovol. 

Lump of coke, a liloke — vulgnr Ictm for a man. 
Lump of lead, ihe head. 
Maoaroni, a ponj. 
HaidB adoTning, the morning. 
Uaidstone jailer, a laiior. 
Minofl pies, the eyes. 
Mother and daughter, w:xier. 
Muffin baker, a Quaker (slang term for excrement). 
Navigators, latuts, — vulgar pronunciation of potatoes, 
Mavigator Scot, baked potatoes all hoi. 
Needle and thread, breid. 
Never fear, bocr. 
Night and day, the play. 

Nose and ehin, a winn, —ancient cant for s penny. 
Noser my knacker, tobacco. 
Oata and barley, Charley. 
Oats and chafi*, a footpath. 
Orinoko (pronounced obinokeb), a poker. 
Over the stile, sent for trial. 
Paddy Q,uiok, thick, or n stick. 
Fen and ink, a stink. 

Pitch and All, Bill,— vulgar shortening for William. 
Plates of meat, the feet. 
Plough the deep, to go to sleep. 
Pope o' Borne, home. 
Bead and write, to fight. 
Eiver Lea, tea. 

Bogue and villain, a sWllin,— common pronunciation of si 
Boil me in the dirt, a shin, 

Bory o'More, the floor. Also used to signify a whofe. 
Bound the bouses, ttovisles,— \Tilgar pronunciation i.f trous 
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Salmon and trout, the moath. 

SootohPeg, aleg. 

Ship in ftdl sail, a pot of ale. 

Sir Walter Scott, a pot,— generally of beer. 

Snake in the grass, a looking-glass. 

SorrowAlI tale, three months in jail. 
Split asunder, a costermongtr. 

Steam-Vaoket, a jacket. 

St. Martin's-le-Grandy the hancL 

Stop thief 9 beef. 

Sugar and honey, money. 

Sugar-oandy, brandy. 

Take a fright, night 

Three-quarters of a peek, the neck,— in writing, among ezpeits, 

expressed by the simple "J," as it is pronounced. 
Tom Tug, a mug (a fool). 
Tommy O* Rann, scran, — vulgar term for food. 

Tommy Tripe, to pipe; that is, to observe. "Tommy Tripe his 

plates of meat." 
Top Jint (vulgar pronunciation of joint), a pint— of beet 
Turtle doves, a pair of gloves. 
Two-foot rule, a fool. 

And so on as occasion requires. 



CENTRE SLANG. 



WITHIN the past few yearg the desire to possess a mode 
of intercommunication which shall be incomprehen- 
sible to those who have not taken their degrees in vice, has le<.i 
the dangerous classes — particularly street- muggers, welchers, 
skittle-sharps, jerry-hunters, and the various other gentlemen 
who turn out every morning, when not in charge of the powers 
that be, to look for their livings — to give their attention to 
another twist in the English language, and so centre slang 
has of late been heard with some degree of frequency by 
(hose who penetrate to places where there is a likelihood 
of finding anytliing new, and take with ihem sufficient know- 
ledge to comprehend it when, or if, it is found. As tliis 
knowledge can never be acquired in any other way than by 
actual observation, and is not to be obtained by hearsay, or 
second-hand information, or from books, it is rarely brought to 
bear upon any subject of this kind as treated in the newspapers, 
and the articles on real low and criminal life which now and 
again appear, though extremely amusing, amuse those about 
whom they are written as much as they do those for whose infor- 
mation they are produced. So, perhaps, those writers who have 
heard centre slang, and have had opportunity of referring to it, 
did not know what it was, or certainly, as an institution unique 
in its way, it would have received some little attention. There 
is not much in it, of course, as its origin shows, the key 
being everything towards success in experimentalizing with it. 
centre slang, then, is formed by making the central vowel of a 
word its initial letter, and adding vowels and consonants suffi- 
cient to m^Jce the sound imposing, or, as cooks say, to flavour 
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palatably. An occasional infusion of back slang is now and 
again considered advisable, but the taste of the speaker must 
decide how much is requisite. Mug is a common word to sig- 
nify a fool or fiat ; this, in centre slang, becomes Ugmer, or 
Hugmer, as the speaker likes, while fool and flat themselves 
become Oolerfer and Atfler respectively. The aspirate can be 
added, if relished, to any centre slang word. A welcher, by 
means of the new slang, becomes an Elcherwer or Elchwer, a 
thief is an Evethee, and a sticker-up of skittles is an Ickitser-pu. 
As the inventors of this slang are not particular about spelling, 
phonography is used extensively in its composition — ^that is, it 
would be, if it were possible to write centre slang to any extent 
However, as it is a spoken language only, and no patent has 
been taken out for its use, boldness is the chief essential for 
any one possessed of a mobile tongue and a desire to become 
expert. There is no Glossary of this slang necessary, as it is 
only made up of small parcels, as occasion requires, and does 
not keep well without guiding sentences attached. 



THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR LANGUAGE: 



BOOKS CONSULTED IN COMPILING THIS WORK. 

SLANG has a litenuy histor)', the same ss authorized lan- 
guage. More than one hundred works have treated upon 
the subject in one form or other, — a few devoting but a chapter, 
whilst many have given up their entire pages to expounding its 
history and use. Old Harman, a worthy man, who interested 
himself in suppressing and exposing vagabondism in the days 
of good Queen Bess, was the first to write upon the subject 
Decker followed fifty years afterwards, but helped himself, 
evidently, to his predecessor's labours. Shakspeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and Brome, each employed beggars' 
cant as part of the machinery of their plays. Then came Head 
(who wrote The English Hogtie in 1680) with a Glossary of cant 
words " used by the Gipsies." But it was only a reprint of 
what Decker had given sixty years before. About this time 
authorized dictionaries began to insert vulgar words, labelling 
them " cant." The Jack Sheppards and Dick Turpins of the 
early and middle part of the last century made cant popular, 
and many small works were published upon the subject But 
it was Grose, burly, facetious Grose, who, in the year 1785, 
collected the scattered Glossaries of cant and secret words, and 
formed oue large work, adding to it all the vulgar words and 
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slang terms used in his own day. The indelicacy and extreme 
vulgarity of the work renders it unfit for ordinary use, still it 
must be admitted that it is by far the most important work 
which has ever appeared on street or popular language ; indeed, 
from its pages every succeeding work has, up to the present 
time, drawn its contents. The great fault of Grose's book con- 
sists in the author not contenting himself with slang and cant 
terms, but inserting every " smutty" and offensive word that 
could be discovered. However, Harman and Grose are, after 
all, the only authors who have as yet treated the subject in an 
original manner, or who have written on it from personal 
inquiry. 

Ainsworth's (William Harrison) Novels and Ballads. London^ V. D. 

Some of this author's novels, such as Rooktvood and Jeuk Sfup^artL, abound 
in Cant words, placed in the mouths of the highwaymen. The author's 
ballads (especially " Nix my dolly, pals, fake away") have long been 
popular favourites. 

Amorous Gallajits' Tongue tipp'd with Golden Expres- 
sions ; or the Art of Courtship refined, being the best and Newest 
Academy ; containing Select Sentences, forms of Courtship ; Choice 
Letters ; Interpretation of Dreams : to which is added Bills, Bonds, 
Releases, Letters of Attorney, &c. ; together with ^ CatUing Acadany^ 
or the Pedlar's French Dictionary, 13th edition. London, for 
C. Hitch and L. Hawes, n. d. [1740], i2mo. 

A New Dictionary of the Jaunting Crew, tamo. n. d. 

Mentioned by John B«c in the Introduction to his SporUmatCs Slang Dic- 
tionary. 

Andrews' (George) Dictionary of the Slang and Cant Languages, 
Ancient and Modem, l2mo. London^ 1809. 

A sixpenny pamphlet, with a coloured frontispiece representing a beggar's 
camivaL 

Ash's (John, LL.D.) New and Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2 vols. 8vo. 1 775- 

Contains a great number of Cant words and phrases. 

BaoohUB and Venus ; or, A Select Collection of near Two Hundred 
of the most Witty and Diverting Songs and Catches in Love and 
Gallantry, with Songs in the Citing Dialect, with a Dictionary 
explaining all Burlesque and Canting Terms, lamo. 1738. 

Prefixed is a curious woodcut frontispiece of a Boozing-Ken, This work is 
scarce, and much prised by collectors. The Canting Dictionary appeared 
before, about 17x0, with the initials B.E. on the title. It also came out 
afterwards, in the year X75X, under the title of the SconttdreCs Dictionaty, 
— a mere reprint of ths two former impressiojis. 
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Ball6y'B (Nnlh.) Etymological English Dictionniy, 3 vols, Svo. 1737. 
lal miny Canl Mil Vu1(jt Wordi ;— indetd, B.iilr.-y dms not 
have been very ponicul&r what voti* he iiuertcd, ito Ioue nt 
actually in u». AColUiiisH^fAKiinlai^MtATHCtMWefdt 
I u apputduG Co to], u- of thii edidoa {tlunl}. 

B&ng-np DiotioilBI7 ; or, the Lounger and Sportmian's Vade-Mecum, 
conlaininjr n copious and cottect Glossary of the Language of the 
WhipK, illustraled b; a great variety of original and corioua Anec- 
dotes, 8vo. 1813. 
A vulgar peifornunce, cantnllng of piirciing; {ram Grotc, asd made up wilh 
ln«aiiiii£& of a dEgradcd chaiacler. 
Bortlstt's Dicliunary of Americanisms ; a Glossary of Words and 
p colloquially used in the United States, Svo, Nno York, 1859. 
L cunoiu fact CDnnecEed wiih Blanj[ that a frrat Diimber of vulvar wmdi 
ia England are equally comoun in Ihe United Sut»; and when 
mea biigaa to be pegplod two centuriei a^ and thai 

^uflt have tTDsacd the hb with the Artt emienmlSH 

n <t the Ml-— ■— -< • ' — *' 



England 
CDib^ialuDU 



words "ikint," I 



f the aaiiquiiy of popular or Mtcet lanfuan. Many 
pHou of luhioa or •sdely, lave wholly duanpeared 
, whitK in ihg coloaiu Ihoy are yei heard. The 
"" driob in company, and the Did lerm " miching" or 
r playing Imanl. lor uutance, are tdll in me b the 



„ „ - playingin 

■A Siaici, although Dearly ebaol 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedy of Ths Bcs^.n'i Bush, 410, 

as nmoercus Cant xvord4. 



authentic Lexicon Btdatrooicum hitherto offered to the notice of Ihe 

Sporling World, by John Bee [/.^., John Bitdcock], Editor of ihe 

Fmuy, Fancy Cautte, Living IHclurt ej Luniion, and the like of thM, 

lamo. 1823- 

Thii author publiihed booki on Suble Economy under the luune of Hindi. 

He was the sporting rival of Pierce Egan. Prbfeuor WUion, in aa amuiiog 

article in Btac^iueitCi Mftgtuuu, reviewed this work. 

Bee'B IJon.) Living Picture of London for 1828, and Stranger's Guide 

through Ihe Streets of the Metropolis ; showing the Fratids, Ihe Arts, 

titiarcs, and Wiles of all descriptions of Rogues that everywhere 

aliound, llmo. iSsS. 

Pnleues to tR ■ guide to Nciety, high and low, [a Landon, and Id give an 

uuight bio the language ot the streets. 

Bee's (J°"') sportsman's Slang; a New Dictionary of Terms used in Ihe 

Affairs of the Turf, the Kii^, the Chase, and the Coclcpit -, with thnse 

of Don Ton and the Varieliea of Life, forming a Lexicon Balatronicum 

€t Macarenimm, Sic, IJtno, plats. For the Author, 1825, 

Both wretched perform- 



I 



1, filled with nii 



table at 



mptiat 



;oncocted by Caulfjeld as a speculation, and pulioshedat 
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ofu guinea per copy : and, owing to the remarkable title, and the notifica- 
tion at the Dottom that " only a few copies were printed." soon became 
scarce. For philological purposes it is not worth so much as any edilioo of 
Grose. 

Book of Vagabonds. See under LiBER Vagatorum. 

Boxiana; or, Sketches of Modem Pugilism, by Pierce Egan (an account 
of the prize-ring), 3 vols. 8vo. 182a 

Gives more particuhirly the Cant terms of pugilism, but contains numerous (what 
were then styled) '' flash" words. 

Brandon. Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime ; or. The Facts, Examina- 
tions, &c., upon which the Report was founded, presented to the 
House of Loids by W. A. Miles, Esq., to which is added a Dictionary 
of the Flash or Cant Language, known to every Thief and Begrar, 
edited by H. Brandon, Esq., ova 1839. 

A very wretched performance. 

Brome's (Rich.) Jovial! Crew ; or. The Merry Beggars. Presented in a 

Comedie at the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, in the Year (4to) 1652. 

Contains many Cant words similar to these given by Decker,— from «4iose worics 
they were doubtless obtained. 

Brown's (Rev. Hugh Stowell) Lecture on Manliness, lamo. 1857. 

Contains a few modem Slang words. 

Brydges' (Sir Egerton) British Bibliographer, 4 vols. 8vo. 1810—14. 

Vol. il p. 521, gives a list of Cant words. 

Bulwer's (Sir Edward Lytton) Paul Clifford. V. D. 

Contains numerous Cant words. 

Bulwer's (Sir Edward Lytton) Pelham. y. D. 

Contains a few Cant terms. 

Butler's Hudibras, with Dr. Gre/s Annotations, 3 vols. 8vo. 1 8 19. 

Abounding in colloquial terms and phrases. 

Cambridge. Gradus ad Cantabrigiam ; or, a Dictionary of Terms, 
Academical and Colloquial, or Cant, which are used at the University, 
with Illustrations, I2mo. Camb,, 1803. 

Canting : A Poem, interspersed with Tales and Additional Scraps, post 

8vo. 1814- 

A few street words may be gleaned from this rather dull poem. 

Canting Academy: or, Villanies Discovered, wherein are shown the 
Mysterious and Villanous Practices of that Wicked Crew — Hectors, 
Trapanners, Gilts, &c., with several new Catches and Songs; also 
Compleat Canting Dictionary, i2mo, frontispiece, 1674. 

Compiled by Richard Head. 

Canting Dictionary; comprehending all the Terms, Antient and 
Modem, used in the several Tribes of Gypsies, Beggars, Shoplifters, 
Highwaymen, Foot- Pads, and all other Clans of Cheats and Villains, 
wim Proverbs, Phrases, Figurative Speeches, &c., to which is added a 
complete Collection of Songs in the Canting Dialect, i2mo. 1725. 

The title is by far the most bteresting part of th« work. A mere make*up of 
earlier atump 
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CarflT. Life and Adventures of Bimlylde Moore Carew, the King of 

the Be^arti, ■aiilh Canting DkHonary, portrait, 8vo. '79'' 

Thm are numtrons editioni of Ihis dnguliu hioKraphy. TTii CJOling Dic- 

tionary 11 noLhinj mare tluut a Qkh frum earlier k>aDlu- 

OharOCterismB, or the Modem Age Displayed ; being an Attempt (o 

Expose the Pretended Virtues of Both Sexes, l2mo (part i.. Ladies ; 

part ii.. Gentlemen), £. Ooim. I75°- 

Conybeare'S (Dean) Essay on Church Parties, reprinted from the 

Edinburgh Revirw, No. CC, October, 1853, izmo. 1858 

ScTtTal curiam invt^nces of rvliEioui or pulpil SLau; ore givcp in ihij cxcecd- 

LDgJy iaUrcuing liLiIc VDlumc 

Corcoron (Peter.) The Fancy, a Poem, lamo. 182-. 

of Miwrci Tom CrWt MiBarial. by one of the nuihori'of T-S ^oWfrS 

Addmm. 

Cotton's (Charles) Genuine Poetical Works, i2mo. 1771. 

•'Sc»rrniiidct,oiVifiilTiavrsiie, beiog the firsi and fourth Book! of Viri-il'i 

£ncit, in KogliAh burlesque," Svo, i&ts, aad aihu works by Uiis niiUioT, 

Seolier'B (Thomas) The Bellman of London ; bringing to light thn most 
notorious villanies that are notr practised in the Kingdom ; 4I0, blactt 
Ictttr. Louiioit, \6iji. 

Wall ays Ihii a Ihe fint book which proTeu 
Cantiag Langua^ of (hievcB and vagaboodt. 

Decker's (Thomas) Lanthome and Candle-light, or Ihe Bellman's Second. 
Night's Waike, in which he brings to light a brood of more strange 
:t were to this year discovered, 4to. Londm, l6oS-g. 
iiliun o( the fnnnei woric, aod canliiim Ihe Can"-'' n.v/,v™™. 
iDEupiece of the LondoD "' - ^ 



°.fin."ra"™Uh; 



Night 
viirani 






Decker's (Thomas) Gull's Hornbook, 4to. 1609. 

"Thu woclc afford) a greater insight into (he fathianabLc fanie^ and vulnr 

bibiu of Queen Elicibelh'i ilay thaa perhaps any othu Hlait." 

Decker's (Thomas) O per se O, or n new Crycr of Lanthonie and 

Candle-tight, an Addition of the Bellman's Second Night's Walke, 4to, 

blait Icutr. i6ia. 

A hvely deicriptiaQ of LoDdoo^ Cantaliu a Canter'i DicDonqry. every word En 

which appian to have been lakeii from Hamun withonl acknowledgment. 

This ii iDe fiiM work thai ^vea the Gaming loog, a verse of which i& iiiKiied 

aL pa£e 14 of Ihe Jnlroductian. This Canong lODg hai since Lkcd insei led id 

nearly all diciionaries of Cant. 

Deoker'a (Thomas) Villanies discovered by Lanthome and Candle-light, 

and the Hdpe of a new Cryec called O per ae O, 410. 1616. 

"With cantinf »ii£& never before luinled/' 

Decker's (Tliomas) English Villanies, eight several times prest to Dealh 

by the Printers, but slill reviving i^jiin, are now the eighth Ii™- '-' 

althefii^l ' • -----'■-•■ •- — 
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Dictionary of all the Cant and Flash LangaagOy both Aadent and 

Modern, i&no. BmUy^ 179a 

Dictionary of all the Cant and Flash Languages, I2ma London^ 1797 

Dictionary of the Canting Crew (Ancient and Modem), of Gjpdc^ 

B^gars, Thieves, &&, i2mo. n.d. [1700.] 

Dictionnaire des Halle, i2mo. BruxdUt^ 1696, 

This curious Slang dicdonury sold in the Stanley sale for ^ 161. 

Ducange Anglicus.— The Vulgar Tongue : comprismg Two Glos 
saries of Slang, Cant, and Flash Words and Phrases usra in London 
at the present day, i2mo. 1857. 

A silly and childish performance, full of blunders and cootiadictioos. 

Duncombe'8 Flash Dictionary of the Cant Words, Queer Sayinn, and 
Crack Terms now in use in Flash Cribb Society, 32mo, cohmrmpnmi, 

182a 
Donton'S Ladies' Dictionary, 8vo. London^ 1694. 

Contains a few Cant and vulgar words. 

Egan. Grose's Classical Dictionary of the Vul|;ar Tongue, with the 

addition of numerous Slang Phrases, edited by Pierce Egui, 8va 1823. 

The best edition of Grose, with many additions, including a fife of this cele> 
brated antiquary. 

Egan's (Pierce) Life in London, 2 vols, thick 8vo, %oUh coloured piaUs hy 
Geo, Cruikshank^ re^esenting high and lew life, 18 — . 

Contains numerous Cant, Slang, sporting, and vulgar words, supposed by the 
author to form the basis of conversation in life, high and low, in Tjyn^on. 

Elwyn*8 (Alfred L.) Glossary of supposed Americanisms — Vulgar and 
^ang Words used in the United States, small 8vo. 1859, 

Gentleman's Magazine, 8vo. . n. d. 

" In a very early volume of this parent magaxine were given a few pages, by 
way of sample, of a Slang vocabulary, then termed Cant. If. as we suspect, 
this part of the magazine fell to the snare of Dr. Johnson, who was then its 
editor, we have to umcnt that he did not proceed with the design. "-^T*^ 
Bee, in the IntrodMction to his Slang Dictionary, 1825. 

Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcii., p. 52a 

Mention made of Slang. 

Glossaries of County Dialects. v. D. 

Many of these will repay examination, as they contain Cant and Slang words, 
wrongly inserted as provincial or old terms. 

Golden Cabinet (The) of Secrets opened for Youth's delightful Pas- 
time, in 7 parts, the last being the ** City and Country Jester ;** with 
a Canting Dictionary, by Dr. Surman, i2mo. London, N. D. (1 730.) 

Contains some curious woodcuts. 

Greene's (Robert) Notable Discovery of Coosnage, now daily practised 
by sundry lewd persons called Conie-catchcrs and Crosse-biters. 
Plainly laying open those pemitious sleights that hath brought manv 
ignorant men to confusion. Written for the general benefit of all 
Gentlemen, Citizens, Apprentices, Country Farmers, and Yeomen, 
that may hap to fall into the company of such coosening companioDli 
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With a deUghlful discourse of the coosnage of Collifis. 410, imlh wood' 

cuts. Printed by yoin (Volfe, 1591. 

Thi Jtrzt iJi/ioK. A copy of jiiH!lh«edilion, suppoKd lobe tmifur, u dated 

Elreens's (Robert) Groundworke of Conny-calching, the immner of theit 
pEdlers' Flench, and the meanes to underslaikd the iame, wilh the can- 
ning sleighls of the Counterfeit Cnuike. Done by a Justice of the 
Peace of gieat Aathorilie, 410, ivilA viooJeult, IS93- 

Unullr enumeralid Bmooc Grecne'i worlu, 1 ' ' ' 
WUtiODl, OlHa, ^ - - ' 

Uulin Mirlcall. 

nubliihod in the s».._ . 

rt^_...... - Ihc mine MUDjemt 

»1 Dictioimiy of the 



I vrorlu, biit It lA only a repnnE, ' 
, ind at whieli Rovbnd coDipliini it 



a tUmssxsait, in ijgj. They tn 
e'8 (FranciE, generally slyled Capcaig 



4, and Ths 



Ik found lb the t/amdaad fiini cdiljoi 



copy of the ^rtf 

cdiilan, EMcepdn^ ihe 
nod dijplsyi eroat mdoiln 
IhE weII rrom wUch aU t) 



I find lU the edUiDii 



uLty diagnnfol. The Muvelm 



nnol ipcak nudi of in 



Hb11'b(B.H.) Collection of College Words and Customs, lamo. 

CaiHind^i (U.S.), 1856, 

HbIUWOII'S Archaic Dictiooary, 3 vols. Evo. 1S55, 

An invaluable work, ^"ini Ihe Cam wotdi uied ly Decker, Brome, and a fewoT 

Harlequin Jack Shephetd, with a Night Scene in Grotesque Charac- 
ters, 8vo. {Aii-ut ljl6.) 
Conlami Songi ia ihc CamtiHf dialect. 

H&miftil's (Thomas, Esq.) Cavefll or Wnrenine for Common Curselor^ 
vulgarly called vagnbones, set forth for the ulililie and profit of his 
naturaJJ countrey, augmented and inlai^ed by the first autiior thereof; 
whereunto is added the tale of the second taking of the counterfeit 
crank, with the true report of hU behaviour and also his punishment 
for his $0 dissembling, most marvelloui 10 the hearer or reader thereof^ 
newly imprinted, 4to. Imfrinltd at Londm, by H. JifitliUilon, 1573. 






of Ihe CanlUng 

ISM 

■ 567 



VrtMGra^iDktiimarja/ llir Cb/ji 
■arher pan of the pment ccniury, I 



to Ihe auihors of (ha 



widl Hrc-. by Jdb* 0»ia HdKi^ B Tbe Book itf Vmi 
Bqipn. wiA > molaluT of Atw Uttpagi: {Fttmiid^ 
tAmn\. «ilb jtthte, by lUftiB IjAb; in tlM fear 151ft, 
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3» 



;.w.s Y, 



^u fini cdkiod of ihii bootc appean ra th 
Eriiaid Oflln. « Ocellui. aboiil <;i4.— • 

BVpearca mp editwD tit, WirtemlHrs, with a pnfacv by Mvlia' LutW, 
WhB nn ihu die " R«walicbt Spneta," the Can) UngiuEs of ibe bi^ggan, 
CDniiB Train the Jam. ai il coDtaiDi mlB|r Hcbm wonh. n any one who 
ludentindi thai lingiuit[i nuy peiceiie. Thii bwk u divided inln tbree 



the '■ Ftiitctnhy of VhabL 

In ihg diflerent cUueft oT bcEflat 
'' Rotmltche VDcabuJjny, 



ibflDdft f the HcaDd^ 
. previouiLydi 



bcTiire 



■a made by JCania Luihc 



S in St. Qsorge's Fields; or, The Ramblts and Adventures of 
IJUtonsolate Wilfiam, Esq., and his Surrey Friend, Flash Dick, with 
Song! and a plash dictionary, 8vo. i8ji. 

lagina (Dr. ) wrole Sling songs in BlactWinxfs Magasine. 1837. 

[ftybe'nr'B (Ilenry) London labour and the London Poor, 4 vols. 

1S51-61. 



An in 






pCayhew's (Henry) Great World of l-ondon, 
iintiBiEhed wocli. but cgnuiuir 
cf Cint and Slang wocdi. 

iddleton (Thonui) nad Decker's (Thomas) Roiring Girl ; or Moll 
Cut Purse, 410. i6ti. 

convcruiian inane icfnc is entirely in the is-callcd pedlar's French. It 
• given in Di>dilr/i OMPiafi. 

idem Flash Dictionary, 48DK 

The imillesi Slang didionary ever 
pockets of the "bloods" of the Pr 
Konoriefifs Tom and Jeny, or 






3i<onent of the falte and fon^ 



[QgB at Bow Street, by T. Wright, u 

by Gearge CruiiskanA. 

In this work a fev etycdalafiei of S-Lang words ar 

ftev Cnntiiig Dictionazy, timo. 

A copy or this work it described in Kttiifi CaltUirir ^ EUgitn 

au1«gT4ph of Isaac Reed, price ^1 fit. 

■OV Diotioilfiry of the Terms, Ancient nnd Modem, of the Canting 

Crew ia ilj scvenil irtbei of Gypsiss, Eeggara, Thieves, Cheats, ic, 

mlh an addition of some Proverbs, Phrasa, fipiraiivt S/mAi-j, firv., 

hjB. E., Gext., izmo, n. d. [171a] 

timnJttfl DUtHatu-f." *' ' ™iu, t;35, an mrjM" 
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New Dictionary of all the Cant and Flash langnages used by erery 
class of ofTehders, from a Lolly Prigger to a High Tober Gloak, small 
8vo, pp. 62. 179-h 

Mentioned by John Bee. 

Notes and Queries. The invalaable Index to this most nsefid 
periodical mav be consulted with advantage by the seeker after ety- 
mologies of Slang and Cant words. 

Parker. High and Low Life, A View of 5>odety in, being the AdTcn- 
tures in England, Ireland, &c , of Mr. G. Parker, A Sta^ Itinerant^ 
2 vols, in I, thick i2mo. PtinUd far iht Authcr^ 1781. 

A curious work, containing many Cant words, with 100 Ofden of rojues and 
swindlen. 

Parker's (Geo. ) Life's Painter of Variegated Characteis, with a Dictionary 
of Cant Language and Flash Songs, to which is added a Dissertation 
on Freemzsonry, portrai/, 8vo. 17S9. 

Pegge's (Samuel) Anecdotes of the Eng^lish Language, chiefly rezarding 
the Local Dialect of London and Environs, 8vo. 1803-41. 

Perry's (William) London Guide and Stranger's Saf^uard against 
Cneats, Swindlers, and Pickpockets, by a Gentleman who has made 
Uie Police of the Metropolis an object of inquiry twenty-two years fno 
wonder whep the author was in prison a good portion of that time !) 

iSiS. 
Contains a dictionary of Slang and Cant words. 

I Phillip's New World of Words, folio. 1696. 

Piokering's (F.) Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and Phrases which 
have been supposed to be peculiar to the United States of America, 
to which is prefixed an Essay on the present state of the English 
Language in the United States, 8vo. Bos fen, 18 16. 

The remark made upon Bartletfs Anuricanismi applies equally to this work. 

Pioture of the Fanoy, i2mo. 18—. 

Contains numerous Slang terms. 

Potter's (H. T., of Clayt Worcestershire) New Dictionary of all the Cant 

and Flash Languages, both ancient and m(xlem, 8vo, pp. 62. 1 790. 

Pculter. The Discoveries of John Poulter, alias Baxter, 8vo, 48 pages. 

{1770?) 
At paees 49, 43, there Is an explanation of the " Language of Thieves, commonly 
called Cant." 

Prison-breakeri The, or the Adventures of John Sheppard, a Farce, 
8vo. London, 1725. 

Contains a Canting song, &c. 

Punohy or the London Charivari. 

Often points out Slang, vulgar, or abused words. It also occ?.sionally employs 
them in jokes or sketches of character. 

Quarterly Beview, vol. x, p. 528. 

Gives a paper on Americanisms and SUng phrases. 

Xtandall's (Jack, the Pugilist, formerly of the *'Hole in the Wall," 
Chancery Lane) Diary of Proceedings at the House of Call for Genius, 
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